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OF THE SEASON. 
By J. E. Smuira. 


——_————_.——_—_—_ 
CHAPTER L 
Man's life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Our fortunes meet us. 

Ox a warm but ara afternoon, when the London 
“season” of fashion and aristocratic enjoyment was 
at its height, the young Lord Rosenbury was seated in’ 
the i of his country residence, in one of 
the Midland counties, engaged in making himself com- 
fortable with the aid of choice wines, and the shade 
afforded by the stately elms surrounding the mansion. 

His lordship was rather young, in the estimation of 
ancient peers, to SS SO ancient a title and to be 
the proprietor of such a goodly estate as was spread 
out around him, but he had entered quite regularly 
upon his honours and possessions, although only in 
his twenty-third year. 

° The truth was, his father, the late possessor of the 
pesenbary estates and title, had died about thirty years 
vefore he ought to have died, so far as his physicians 
could discover, and this event had placed a rather 
wild and careless young gentleman, the present lord, 
1 the very comfortable position in which we find him. 
he appearance of Lord Rosenbury, as he reclined 
on an elegant lounge, musing and smoking with grace- 
wt niolenen, was not in any. way remarkable. 
ee was under medium height, ‘and rather slightly 
Z ilt, but his frame nevertheless displayed considerable 
oe and agility, owing mostly to his habit of 
“ing part in various out of door exercises and 
Lar His eyes were small, of a cold grey colour, 
hei there was something hidden and reserved in 
ont rae 9s He wore a slight moustache, which 
Valin c od into notice by thin whiskers of the pre- 
whi 2 style, and which gavea manly air to features 
in Would have otherwise been rather effeminate 
z — outline and expression. Having mingled 

uch in the best society, he was very much of a 

Beatleman in his maaners, and his countenance, 
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although not very vivacious, revealed a fair share 
of intelligence, as may readily be believed of one who 
had spent several years at the first educational institu- 
tions of the country. 

The room in which his lordship was whiling away 
his time attested that he possessed the tastes of a 
sportsman, in addition to his other characteristics. 

he couch on which he reclined was covered by an im- 
mense tiger skin, and the entire skin of asmall leopard, 
carefully stuffed and supplied with glass eyes, formed 
a cushion for his feet, and looked nearly as natural as 
in life. ‘I'he legs of the chairs and tables in the apart- 
ment had been borrowed from deer and other animals, 
and huge antlers were fastened here and there to the 
walls, sustaining a numberjof fowling-pieces, game- 
bags, fishing-rods, and other insignia of his ruling 

on. 

With the continuation of his musings, his.lordship’s 
face became wreathed with smiles, anda look of serene 
contentment settled upon it. 

Looking through the blinds upon his green fields and 

wing crops, upon the neat cottages of his tenants 
in the distance, and upon groups of busy labourers 
that came within the range of his vision, “ Ah, Geral- 
dine!” he uttered aloud, with a dreamy sort of intona- 
tion, and drew the carte of a young lady from his 
vest pocket, gazing admiringly upon it. 

Evidently, with all his wealth, his ease, his social 
privileges, there was one thing yet wanting. 

He was in love with the young Iady whose portrait 
was before him, and whose name was Geraldine. 

“ Beautiful little fairy!” he resumed, with the en- 
thusiasm of a lover. “She is worthy of all the praise 
that has been lavished upon her. She is indeed the 
belle of the season! Lovely as a houri, the incarna- 
tion of goodness and innocence, and as wise as she is 
lovely, I know of no young lady whocan compare 
with her. I must hasten my courtship with her, not 
only to forestall all rivals, but to have her with me, to 
install her as the mistress of the Rosenbury estates, and 
to really commence living!” 

He mused awhile, with a countenance which 
showed that he was at peace with himself and all the 
world. Why should he not be happy? Wealthy, 





titled, and in love, at twenty-three years of age 
under what circumstances can human life be made 
more attractive? At length, replacing the likeness in 
his pocket, and looking towards an inner door, he 
called : 

“ Are you there, Tooks?” 

A figure instantly presented itself in the doorway— 
his confidential servant—with the response : 

“Yes, my lawd—here !” 

Ue was carefully dressed and perfumed, with « 
somewhat pompous diguity of manner, particularly 
when being addressed by his master. He had sufli- 
cient imitation to be well-mannered, and had acquired 
considerable shrewdness and intelligence during his 
forty years of existence. 

“ Very good, Tooks,”’’ commented his lordship 
“ What day of the week is it 2?” 

“ Friday, my lawd !” 

“Priday? Pack up at once, then,” commanded 
his lordship. ‘ We'll go back to town.” 

“Yes, my lawd. Shall we take 1 

“Of course, take anything you please,” interrupted 
his lordship, with some impatience. “ Don't bother 
me with your affairs? Can’t you perceive how very 
warm it is? We'll leave by the first. train in the 
morning, so as to avoid the heat. We must be in 
town over Sunday. Go!” 

The valet retired, and his lordship again becaiwe 
thoughtful. 

“] will see Geraldine again,” he soliloquized, “ and 
come to a definite understanding with her. She seems 
a littleshy of me. Can it be that she is in love witk 
some one else? Besides, her father is entirely in 
my interest. The old earl is over head and ears in 
debt, and the hiat I gave him of assistance, in case of 
my marriage with Geraldine, has made him marvel- 
lously polite to me! He gave me her carte, and was 
delighted to regard me as a suitor.” 

He had mused only a few minutes, when Tooks 
again made his appearance, looking unusually serious. 

* Well, what now ?” demanded Rosenbury. 

“Mrs. Loraine, my lawd———” 

“ Ah! she is dead!” 

“No, my lawd, but she’s dying, and——” 
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“ Well,,poor'thing;” interrupted his” lordship, ari 
ing, “I suppose there is no help for ber. I s@specte 
when I called yesterday afternoon that her ‘hours 
were nembered. How sudden, too! She has nob 
been sick nidre than a week, has she? Well, well, 
we must all die some day, I suppose. It’s a dis- 
agreeable subject to talk about, and-we'll drop it!” 

“ She’s dying,” resumed Tooks, “‘and has sent a 
tenant to say that she must see your lawdship imme- 
diately!” 

“ Must see me?” echoed his lordship, in surprise. 

“Yes, my lawd. She wants to see your lawdship 
and her ladyship as soon as possible!” 

The information seemed to displease the young 
lord, as well as surprise him. 

“T don’t know what to make of this,” he declared. 
“T saw her only yesterday. I remained with her, 
you know, ten or fifteen minutes. What is she driving 
at? She must be out of her head, eh, Tooks? I 
thought she acted very queerly yesterday. She was 
altogether too ardent in her friendship, and too star- 
ing in her glances. -She certainly held my hand as 
much asa minute, before I could get it away from 
her. What excuse does she pretend to make for 
sending for us?” 

“I hardly know, my lawd,” answered the valet, 
“ but the tenant said something about her wishing to 
make to your lawdship and to her ladyship a com- 
munication of great importance !” 

“‘ A communication ?” repeated his lordship. “ Now 
what does she mean, Tooks ?” 

“T have not the slightest idea, my lawd,” rejoined 
the valet. 

“But what do you think it is ?” 

“ Possibly,” answered Tooks, 
wise and important, * it’s 
that she wants to commend 

A sliadow appeared on’ lis ' 
displayed a sense of annoyanes: Fh" 

“Tt seems to me,” he siftdj)“ that the. yisit I paid 
Mrs. Loraine yesterday was. all that Gould reasonably 
be expected of me!” Le 

* Qaite so; niy lawd—quite!” 

“ Trae, she is my old nurse,” his lordship resumed, 
“but that faeb don’t warriut her in ordering me 
about inthis pereny I have long had 
the im < ne did not seem con- 
scious of th 8 ‘between her station and mine. 
{n fact, *Ifaticied that she was inciined to be 
presuming, # little too“familiaryand all that sort of 
thing, eb 2” * 

“T bad not n«ticed the fact, my lawd,” replied the 
valet, “‘not having seen much of her, but your lawd- 
ship, of course, is entirely correct in these conclu- 
sions!” 

Lord Rosenbury resumed his seat with some petu- 
lence, as he said: 

“On the whole, Tooks, I think I will not go and 
see her. She's doubtless out of her mind. I expected 
that she would die last night. I have everysympathy 
for her, poor woman, as is natural, seeing thatshe was 
my nurse, but I cannot permit her to harrow up my 
feelings !” 

“Certainly not!” 

‘“*Has her ladyship returned ?” asked his lordship, 
remembering that his mother was included in the 
request of the dying woman. 

“Not yet, my lawd. My lady was not to return 
from Crofton House till this evening !” 

“ Then, of course, this singular request cannot be 
com .nunicated to her,” continued his lordship, reflec- 
tively. “Were she here now, she would be only too 
glad to accede to it.” 

“To be sure, my lawd,” observed Tooks, as his 
master made a reflective pause. “ Her ladyship was 
very kind to Mrs. Loraine, and visited her no longer 
ago than yesterday morning. My lady was not 
aware that the nurse was dangerously ill, or doubt- 
less she would not have visited Crofton House at 

resent!” 

“ Well, well, as her ladyship is not here,” remarked 
Lord Rosenbury, “ the request cannot be granted. Tell 
the messenger, Tooks, that I am busy, and cannot see 
Mrs. Loraine until evening, or till to-morrow. If 
she dies in the meantime, I shall be spared the 
whole infliction. I can’t bear scenes of this har- 
rowing description. Imagine Mrs. Loraine seizing 
my hand, and staring at me as if I were a long-lost 
son, and imploring me to do something for some- 
a and fainting, and all that sort of horrifying 
thing!” 

“Yes, my lawd, I'll tell him.” 

Tooks left the room, and his voice was soon heard 
taking part in an earnest discussion just outside of the 
house. In the course of a couple of minutes he re- 
turned, angry and flushed. 

“It’s of no use, my lawd,” he declared. “ The old 
party won't go !” 

“Won't go!” 

“Not a step, my lawd. He says that Mrs. Loraine 
must see your lawdship or her ladyship—one or both 















—as soomas possible, and that it is matter of life and f 
death with het. He begs your lawdship mot toe 
Nar last request.” a ' 


An ub@asy book flitted over Bord Rosenbury’# face,” 
and his form slightly trembled. Perhaps a prophetic in- 
stinct had waraed him at that moment of some comi 
evil. Be that as it may, hecheeked the impulse whi 
had tempted him to reply harshly to his valet, and at 
length he said; .... npeuee 
“Well, Tooks, perhaps it would not be proper for 
me to slight ‘the req of a dying woman, and my 
old nurse besides,...I.suppose I shall have.to y. 
with her wishes. Her ladyship would take me to 
task, you know, for refusing to go, should there be 
anything serious in the communication Mrs, Loraine 
desires to make to us. Order out the carriage, and I 
will go and see her.” 





CHAPTER IL 


I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
Shakespeare. 

Ar the distance of half a mile from the family man- 
sion cf the Rosenburys, measuring across the fields, 
there stood a very teat cottage belonging to the estate, 
and occupied by bis lordship’s tenant. 

Thero Gueminmesreers wed domiciles _ for te 
tenautry, ; Scattered about the property, 
this one was the fiuest and the-nearest. 

It was the same group that had fallen under the 
gaze of Lord Roseabury at the moment when he 
looked so ey and contentedly from his;window, 

It consisted of seven or comfortable dwell- 
ings, newly bailt aud ‘neatly *painted,. which were 
Py ten or a dozen rods apart, each in the centre 
of a little plot of growmé formed into a garden. 

They had been built under the directions of Lady 
Roseubary herself, @uriag the’lifetime of her husband, 
the late lord, for the” muttees, ‘gardeners, and other 
favourite servants of the fatnily. 

The surrounding scene was' fall of beauty, present- 
ing blooming m w6, fields of green growing crops 
of every description; atid “almost every variety of 
shade-tree and frait-tree known to the climate. 

The particular ‘to which our attention is 
called stood in the mi of a group, and was 
rather prominent ‘among the rest, not only for the 
beauty of its situation, but for the multitude of 
flowers and verdure around it, for the néatness of 
the garden, and the air of comfort and order every- 

‘ 


where visible. dL oty 4. 5 
It was, indeed, if considered with an eye to = 
fort, for a person of humble tastes and a 


most charming realisation of rural home. 
There was a neat porch at the front door, which 
was covered by trailing creepers, many of them in 


blossom, and patches of flowers on each side of the | ask 


walk leading from the gate. 

The doors and windows were open, to admit the 
balmy air, and the merry hum ‘of bees and other 
insects was heard amid the surrounding leaves and 
blossoms. 

Nothing could be calmer, nothing more in harmony 
with the Ceauty of the day, than were the externals 
of this rustic abode, but within the cottage was pre- 
sented a scene of sorrow. 

In the front room on the first-floor, which was airy 
and neatly furnished, a woman of middle age, gaunt 
in person and features, deathly pale, emaciated, with 
sunken eyes, and with a countenance singularly ex- 
pressive of anguish, was breathing out the last hours 
of her existence. 

She was Mrs. Loraine, the nurse of Lord Rosenbury, 
whose urgent message to his lordship has been already 
referred to. 

Her face seemed thin and haggard, ety cr of 
the effects of her illness, and there were deep lines 
about her mouth and upon her cheeks which sug- 
gested that she had known desolation and regrets, if 
not actual remorse. 

It was easy to see by the pallor of her features, 
by the difficulty of her respiration, and by the weak- 
ness apparent in her every movement, that she was 
near her end. 

She was attended by an old woman, also a tenant 
on the estate, who lived in one of the adjacent 
cottages, and who moved noiselessly about the apart- 
ment, often looking from the front door. 

The moments evidently passed most painfully to 
the sufferer, for she moved uneasily, her glances 
sought alternately an exquisite little clock on a shelf 
near her and the outer door, and she moaned almost 
incessantly. 

“No signs of his lordship yet?” she finally 
murmured, in a tone of intense anxiety and anguish, 
as she turned her eyes upon lier companion. 

The attendant aroused herself. 

“ His lordship was not in sight a moment ago, when 
I looked from the door,” she replied, ‘* but I will look 
again !” 


calm,” 
will be sure yg told. 


{ 
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The ying Woman moaned despairingly, ang 


” Perhaps his lordship is absent, or perhaps he yl] 


not come!” vr ae 
“Be e attendant, Abe 

° bert how — 
you wished to see his lordship, he” will not fai) 
to. has~ been 


long enough,” she added, glancing 
I hope to soou see my lord coming 

“Heaven grant it! Icannot die in this manne 
I must see his lordship before I die, I must—~I mus! 
I would make my peace with the dead lord and wit, 
his family!” 

The sufferer remained silent a moment, struggling 
with her emotion, and then resumed. 

“ You see nothing of Walter ?” 

She referred to her only son, residing in London, 

“Nothing !” answered the attendant, with @gigb, 


t 
~ the clock, “ang 


“ You wrote yesterday ?” 
“Yes.” 

“ And telegraphed this se 
The attendant bowed her head. 


“Strange that he does not come !” murmured the 
dying woman. “He must have gone out of tom! 
Ob, what if I should not li¥e to see him, nor Lord 
Rosenbury, nor her 1” 

was g to her, and she writhed 
con While the cold dew of mental agony 
‘beaded: “forehead. 
tigi ye His lovdabs am _ the attendant, 
pityingly. 0 ip, or ter, perhaps bo 
mustnooe beiwith us!” j peter 








he d to the’ front door, and for a time 
watched for the : arrival; but at 
length she hasband; the messenger she had 
sent to his p, returning across the fields, aud 
almost at tant caught sight of Lord Rosen- 

bury’s¢ On ‘the road. 
“ He she cried, with sympathetic joy, as 


‘returtied 40 the dying woman. “ His lordsh 
po ' 
my th heaven !” rejoined Mrs. Loraine. ‘I shill 


see peg te yay a at least.” 
She was ‘deathly pale, bat the approach of 


‘geémed to endow her with new life. A 
t’suffused her cheeks, and her eyes 
, a new light. 

le }'me. tip,” she added. 
good ‘view of his lordship.” 
* Theatietidant complied, propping up the sufferer 
with pillows. 
her ladyship with him?” Mrs. Loraine then 


ip is 






“T would have a 


“No; his lordship is alone.” 

* And you see no signs of Walter ?” 

“Wone. He can’t arrive under an heur or more, 
even if he comes by the next train.” 

Mrs. Loraine mused @ moment, and then murmured 
to herself: 

“ Perhaps, it is as well that her ladyship is not 
coming. I should not know how-to meet her. Aud 
Walter, too! What could I say to him? ’Tis well, 
perhaps, that only Raymond is coming.” 

The attendant had again looked from the door, aud 
now observed : 

“His lordship is close at hand. 
bs Soon T can do for you?” 

“Nothing, except to meet his lordship and slow 
him into the house. | me before you go; i 
may be for the last time. I wish td see his lord- 
ship alone, and am sure that you will allow uo one to 
intrude upon us. You can keep watch at your own 
door !” 

The attendant assented, and too much affected 
speak, kissed the dying woman in silence, and hastened 
to meet his lordship, whose carraige soon rolled up ia 
front of the cottage. ; 

“ Ah, it’s you, Martha Williams!” said his lordship, 
alighting. “ How is Mrs. Loraine?” , 

“Very poorly indeed, my lord. I fear she 8 
dying !” ? 

“Poor woman! Is she—is ske quite in her rigut 
mind, do you think?” 

“ Oh, entirely so, my lord!” 

His lordship turned to his coachman. : 

“You can drive under one of yonder elms,” he said, 
“and wait for me there !” 

The carriage rolled away. 

“Walk in, my lord,” said Martha. 
the room where your lordship saw 
She wishes to see your lordship alone, 
at my door!” 

She curtsied and withdrew. 

Lord Rosenbury’s manner was quite hearty aad 
sympathetic as be entered the presence of the dying 


Is there any- 


“She is i 
her yesterday. 
and I will wait 





woman. 
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“ My dear Mrs. Loraine,” he anid, approaching her 
bedside. “] am glad to:see you! ‘ : 
The woman essayed. to reply, but her voice died 
away in an incoherent murmur, so deeply was she 
affected by his presence, and she could only stare 
i seemed an immense relief, however, 
for her to see him, and she grasped ‘his hand, the 
instant he was near enough, with a strange eagerness, 
as if its clasp could save her from perdition. 
“Qh; joy! joy!” she. finally articulated. 
afraid you would not come ” 

She scanned his face earnestly, as a desperate 
adventurer might scan the scroll of destin y—with an 
earnestness, in fact, that rendered him uneasy. ; 

There was certainly something singular in the dying 
woman's conduct. 

“Be seated, my lord,” she added, speaking with 
much difficulty, as he mechanically sank into the 
nearest chair. “I have much to say to you, and 
must hasten, You are sure,” she added, in a sepul- 
chral whisper, “that no one is: listening—that we are 

nite alone 2” 

: Bis lordship arose, made an elaborate survey ef the 
premises, and returned to his seat. 

“Why, of course, we are quite alone, my good 
woman,” he responded, ‘Be calm! be calm! You 
must be worse than you suppose. Shall I not send 
for the doctor or for Martha——” 

“No, no! Hear me! I will becalm. I have sent 
for you, my Jord, to reveal the secret that for many 
long years has been weighing upon me! You realise 
that Lam dying ?” 

His lordship nervously assented. 

“And my words, therefore, will be believed. Before 
that Judge and Ruler, in whose presence I shall soon 
stand, [ have a terrible secret to reveal to you! 
Oh, Raymond! Raymond!” 

She broke down, with a wild burst of emotion, and 
threw her arms around the neck of her visitor, with 
a flood of tears and incoherent ejaculations, clinging 
to him with an energy that was as surprising as dis- 
tasteful to him. 

He finally withdrew: himself, decidedly ruffled by 
her conduct, which seemed quite unaccountable to 
him. 

“Forgive me,” she contivued. “It moves me so 
tosee you! If you but knew the cause!” 

“I do know it, my good woman,” responded his 
lordship, resolving to humour her supposed childish- 
ness. “You are excited because—because of your 
situation, and becanse your old. affections for me are 
revived. This is all pleasant enough and proper. As 
my nurse, you have been gootl and devoted. I owe 
you much, and am grateful... Her ladyship, I believe, 
has treated you with proper consideration. If I have 
not seen much of you during the last few years, it is 
because I have been so busy. My heart is unchanged 
towards you, and any favour you may ask I shall be 
only too happy to grant!” 

The dying woman: téstified her joy at these assur- 
ances, but hastened to reply : 

“Thave not sent for you to solicit favours, but to 
tell you o secret that greatly and deeply concerns 
you!” 

His lordship made an involuntary grimace atcthe 
familiarity he had noted in her observations, but he 
controlled himself and rejoined : 

“A secret!. What is it?” 

“A secret you have never suspected—yet one that 
touches her ladyship, and Walter, and yourself! 
Listen, Raymond, for I: must again call you by the 
tame you bore in childhood. There is a terrible 
secret in your birth—-your life—your relations! You 
“ws not the real son and heir of the late Lord Rosen- 

ary?” 

‘The effect of this communication upon the hearer 
was sudden and fearful. Starting convulsively to 
~ = then sinking back into his chair, he nearly 
ulated, 

“Not the real son and heir?” he repeated. 

“No, Raymond—you are a changeling. 
changed in the cradle!” 

The horror inspired by this statement’ was beyond 
pression. 
au You rave!” he at length faltered. 
sible!” 

And yet, while denying her revelations so stoutly, 
i A ee she had spoken sank to the very depths 
ot his soul. 


There was so much in his life that corroborated her 
statements, 

T have said that you are a changeling,” resumed 
ne Loraine, in tones that seemed enfeebled,‘ and the 
ie — implies that there was a real son and heir, 
Raven, Place you are now standing. Bend closer, 

yuond, look at me calmly, and then regard your 


reflection in : : 
blanee?” yon mirror. Do you not see a resem- 


Rosenbury was at first incliied to>treat all these 


declarations ag the vagaries of deliaium, but he could 


“T was 


]|—. 


You were 


“It is impos- 


which had already come upon him. Looking from 
the face before him to his reflection in the mirror, he 
distinctly saw that there was a striking resemblance, 
despite the paleness and thinness of the dying 
woman’s features. 

“ Well !” he gasped, with a hysterical laugh. “ The 
a accumulates! Whose changeling then 
am I?’ 

“Mine; Raymond! Iam your mother!” 

A terrible pause succeeded—the two actors in the 
scene staring fixedly at each other. 

“If you are my mother,” finally said Rosonbury, in 
# voice that had become stern, “ perhaps you will be 
kind enough to prove the fact tome! Was the late 
lord my father ?” 

“No, Raymond. “Your father was my late hus- 
band, Colte Loraine, his lordship’s gardener!” 

The face of the bearer darkened. 

“So you pretend that I am the son of a servant, 
eh ?” he demanded, with a bitter sneer. ‘ Truly, this 
is interesting! Goon!” 

“TI was a favourite servant of Lady Rosenbury 
before my marriage with your father—with Colte 
Loraine,” proceeded the dying woman. “ After that 
event, her ladyship settled us in a neat cottage near 
the mansion, and took my husband into the service 
of the family. When I had been married a year a 
son was born to us, about the same time that Lord 
and Lady Rosenbury were blessed with a son and 
heir. Her ladyship was very jll after the birth of her 
boy, aud, as I speedily recovered, the heir of the 
Rosenburys was placed in my care to nurse with my 
own son. Oh! how false I was to the trust reposed 
in me! With what treachery I repaid my lady’s 
goodness to me!” 

Terribly excited, pallid, and haggard, the hearer 
waved his hand impatiently for her to continue. 

“My husband was reckless. and unprincipled, al- 
though I leved him and was blind to his many faults. 
Looking upon the infant heir of the Rosenburys, a 
villanous idea entered his mind., He proposed to me 
to change the children—to put our son in the place of 
the real heir! I resisted his wishes at first, but at 
last consented. The costly garments of the young 
heir were placed upon our own son, aad we passed him 
off as the young Rosenbury when her ladyship be- 
came strong enough to ask for her baby.” 

“What was your object ?” 

“My husband said that our child might as well 
enjoy Lord Rosenbury’s great wealth as the real hetr, 
and that we could thus secure all the comforts of 
existence. He pictured our son as a great man, 
honoured and noble~and I yielded! Ob, I have 
been punished— rightfully, terribly punished !” 

“ How so!” 

“ By my own conscience—by the stings of remorse. 
By seeing my son, the boy for whom I had sinned so 
deeply, regard me as a hireling, and keep me at a 
distance. Oh, Raymond, how many times you have 
cut me to the heart by your haughty words and 
actions !” 

Again there was a painful pause. 

“ Well,” at length said Lord Rosenbury, “ supposing 
all this to be true, what of the real son and heir? Is 
he yet living? Who and what is he?” 

“ T brought him up, of course, as my ownson. He 
is Walter—Walter Loraine !” 

The face of Rosenbury, convulsed by rage and 
mortification, attested that he could see and feel the 
truth of his mother’s assertion. 

His whole past was full of light on the subject, 
and it now breke in a flood over his bewildered 
senses, 

“You remember, Raymond,” continued Mrs. Lo- 
raine, “that my lord and my lady used sometimes to 
remark how much you resembled me. ‘They laugh- 
ingly ascribed this resemblance to the fact that I 
nursed you. They little knew that nature herself lad 
stamped my likeness on your face. They little 
guessed the terrible truth !” 

Rosenbury mused a moment, and then said : 

“ Well, where is your husband, this precious father 
of mine !” 

“He went to Australia, ten years ago. You re- 
member him, of course? He became so intemperate 
and untrustworthy that his lordship dismissed him, 
and he resolved to seek his fortune in the land of gold. 
I, had several letters from Lim after he went to the 
mines, but at last came one from one of his fellow 
miners to inform me of his death!” 

*“*He’s dead, then? So much the better. There 
is one the less perilin my path—if he be really dead ! 
You say; then, that Walter Loraine is the real sun and 
heir?” 

“I do, I do. He is the oniy one who has a right to 
the Rosenbury title and estates. In reality, he is Lord 
Rosenbury, and you are Walter Loraine!” 

As Lord Rosenbury listened to this declaration, his 
countenance seemed to jose its want of character, aud 
grow stern and defiant. 





ot be wr ° 
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“He will be home to-night,” said Mrs, Loraine, 


clutching her son’s hand. “Martha wrote to him yes- 
terday, and he will be here to-night. I expected him 
this morning. He has been a good atid noble son to 
me, believing himself to be my son.” 

“Exactly. He thinks himself yourson? He has 
no suspicion to the contrary ?” 

“ None.” 

“He is happy in his humble position, having no idea 
that he has a right to a higher one,” said his lordship, 
“That is well. I suppose you have revealed this 
secret to me in order that I may bestow something 
upon him. Very well.: He shall be cared for. I will 
give him an annuity on theground of your faithful 
services to the Rosenbury family and my father’s 
liking for him!” 

“No, no!” gasped Mrs. Loraine. “ I do not ask an 
annuity for him. I demand restitution. He is noble 
and grand—a true Rosenbury! He ‘is fitter for the 
position than you are! Yield to him his rightful 
honours. I know his generous nature well. He will 
provide handsomely for you!” 

A cold and defiant light appeared in Lord Rosen- 
bury’s eyes, and a bitter sneer curled his lips. 

‘You know not what you are saying,” he declared. 
‘Supposing all that you have told me to be true, the 
truth must live and die in our souls! I am known to 
the world as Lord Rosenbury, and have entered upon 
my present position in the most regular manner, so 
far as the knowledge of all living beings is concerned, 
with the exception of you and myself. Then why 
should I throw myself from this proud position into 
the dust ?” 

“Because you are not the real heir,” replied the 
dying woman, whose powers seemed to be fast failing 
her, ‘‘and because justice ought to be done to Walter! 
You will render to him the honours and riches that 
are his——” 

The hearer laughed scornfully. 

With an impatient and energetic gesture, he seemed 
to sweep all weakness from his soul, and to rendef 
himself as stern and implacable as destiny. 

He rejoined, in a hoarse whisper : 

“* Look out upon the broad fields around you. Con- 
sider the honours and privileges of which I am in the 
fullest possession. Regard how I car come and go at 
will, even to the very steps of the throne. You must 
be mad to suppose that I shallever abdicate these en- 
joyments. I willnever give you a jot or tittle of them 
—never, never!” 

The dying woman gasped for breath. 

“Oh, horror, horror!” she murmured. “ What do T 
hear? Would that her ladyship had come with you ? 
Why is not Walter here? I implore you, Raymond, 
by your hopes of a hereafter, by everything” holy wid 

He bent a stern and defiant look upon her, as he 
responded: 

“ Your words are useless !” 

“Oh, Raymond, be just! There is a reason of tho 
utmost consequence why Walter should be restored to 
his rights. He is in love with a titled lady. Her 
father will not accept him as a suitor. He must attain 
his rightful position in society to secure her hand——” 

“In love?” repeated Rosenbury. “ What is the 
lady’s name?” 

“ She is Lady Geraldine Summers!” 

The hearer reeled as if he had received a violent 
blow, and became deathly pale. 

“The Lady Geraldine Summers ?” he repeated, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘“‘ What an accursed fatality! Know, 
Mrs. Loraine, that I, too, even I, am in love with the 
Lady Geraldine, and that I will never, never put 
Walter Loraine in the way of marrying her—never ! 
never!” and he seated himself beside his dying mother 
with a look that was half rage and half defiance. 

“Qh, heaven help me!” moaned the unhappy wo- 
man, writhing with the pangs of remorse. “It is too 





late! I should have spoken sooner! Call Martha! 
I—I am dying! Let me tell the secret! Mercy! 
mercy !” 


She made a desperate effort to arise, and even suc- 
ceeded in sitting up on the side of the bed, but at that 
instant her strength failed her, and she sank back on 
the pillow—motionless—dead ! 

Lord Rosenbury was startled. 

“Forgive me,” he cried, seizing the hand nearest 
him, and bending over the lifeless form. “I will do 
as you wish me to! P 

‘'he sudden and terrible nature of the change that 
had taken place burst upon his consciousness, and ho 
dropped the lifeless hand and retroated several steps, 
still regarding the pallid features. 

A minute or two thus passed, and then he regained 
his calmness. 

“ Yes, she is really gone,” he muttered, “and with 
her all knowéige of what she has told me!” 


(To be continued.) 








AccorpinG to the Moniteur, the European powérs 
which signed the treaty of 1856 have at last come to 





an understanding for improving the Sulina mouth 
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of the.Danube. The English government at first 
thought that St. George’s mouth would be the best if 
it could be rendered navigable; but the expense it 
was found would be too great, and it joined France 
in proposing the Sulina. The proposition has been 
accepted dy the other powers, and a convention is to 
be signed as soon as certain matters of form can be 
settled. The improvement of the Sulina will be of 
great advantage to the maritime commerce of all na- 
tions. 





UNDEB A CLOUD. 





I stoop and looked at her in dumb surprise. 

Was this the woman I had seen so cold and self- 
possessed, going about, day after day, with scarcely 
a change in the resolute face, or an alteration in the 
icy, dignified manner? 

There I stood, I say, and stared at her till stronger 
feelings rushed over that stupor of astonishment, and 

stung the cold pain, which lay always at my heart, 
into a momentary fire. 

I did not enter the room, or make my presence in 
any way known to her. I could no more do it than if 
we had been utter strangers. 

I was as powerless to send my soul near hers, with 
comfort for that wild grief, as if the boundaries of half 
the universe stretched between us. 

She was down on her knees, as if she had at first 
tried to stem the tempest with prayers aud supplica- 
tions, her auburn hair falling in gorgeoug masses even 
to the floor, her whole frame shaking with convulsive 
sobs, between the intervals of which I could hear 
the tears patter like rain on the marble table by which 
she kuelt. 

Then I went slowly away back to my own part of 
the house, and left my wife, Eleanor Wynne, to her 
solitude and her secret grief. 

We had a dinner-party that night. I remember it 
was given in honour of some acquaintances of mine, 
and I did not meet Eleanor until I went into the 
library, where she was receiving her guests. 

It was difficult to believe she was the woman 
whom I had seen weeping in such insane anguish only 
a few hours before. 

How cold and proud and beautiful she looked, with 
such force and intensity making themselves felt under 
all the celdness of her face; and her eyes, with an 
absorbed, far-away expression, as if they were always 
watching her soul travel away from the tame restraints 
of the present. 

She was elegantly dressed—always that. Her life 
through she had been accustomed to wealth and 
luxury, and the refined perfection of her taste was a 
thing to marvel at. 

I never saw her that her dress was not an artist's 
study, however simple it might. be; never looked ata 
bouquet of her arranging that was not a poem from 
the. exquisite feeling for the beautiful, which it 
evinced. 

We had been married six months; but if I had re- 
raained across the ocean, which for so many years 
separated us, we could not have been farther apart 
than during these past weeks. 

I cannot tell you what people thought or suspected ; 
but I really believe, such strange control had we 
both over ourselves, that there was scarcely one 
among the gay crowd who filled our house that stopped 
to think there was anything uncommon in the under- 
current of our lives. 

Ours had been a girl and boy engagement; not 
from a love which was the growth of childish asso- 
ciation, for we never met until I was eighteen, and 
Eleanor three years younger. 

Eleanor’s mother had marricd a relative of my 
father, and I saw her for the first time when I went 
to their house on a visit. 

There were only a few weeks of companiouship— 
1 was soon to start for India—but long enough for a 
dream to spring up in my heart, which was more than 
the passing fancy of a young nature; and during 
those years of separation it grew stronger, till it be- 
came the foundation upon which all my hopes for 
the fature were based. 

But the history of those first weeks—it needs few 
words to make it clear. 

Before I went away we were acknowledged lovers, 
and it was aninstance where the wishes of young 
people were in entire unison with those of their friends. 

Then followed all those years of absence, with 
only letters to break the void which swept between 
us 

I was able at length to return—free to live in my 
native land once more, and to claim the happiness for 
which I had waited so long. 

Let me say for myself, that during those years my 
heart had never once swerved from the allegiance 
which it had so proudly accepted during that beauti- 
ful summer time. 

4 returned to find Eleanor transformed into a stately 


woman, lovely, far beyond even the promise of her 
girlhood. 

There were a few days of such excitement that 
T had no leisure in the whirl of varied feelings, con- 
sequent upon my return, to see anything clearly; and 
then the marriage, which in our letters it had been 
arranged should take place two or three months after 
my arrival, was hastened in the most unexpected 
manner. 

My father was very ill. He was so strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that he should never recover, 
that at his earnest plea we were married without de- 
lay or preparation. 

It sounds very romantic to read of such things, 
but the reality was the most uncomfortable, wretched 
affair that ever anybody endured. 

I noticed no change in Eleanor; the time was so 
brief, I was so full of my own happiness, that I could 
not doubt her feelings, Yet, much as I felt, perhaps 
I betrayed very little in my manner. I was naturally 
quiet aud reserved, my life had made me still more 
so, and the very excess of my feelings added to it at 
that time. 

We were married. There was a week or two of 
quiet, marred by the suspense and anxiety in which 
we were kept by my father’s illness ; then he began to 
mend, and we went away by ourselves. 

Between that season and the period of which I 
began to write, many months had elapsed, and we 
were waiting for spring to come in eur city home; 
while in my own heart the lounging for the bright 
summer, and the quiet it brings, grew into absolute 
unrest. 

The months had passed, and between my soul and 
that of the woman whom I had so loved for years, 
there yawned a gulf which uo effort of mine had been 
able to bridge over. 

Not from.eontentions which burn love up in their 
hot fires; not from doubts or suspicions which rust it 
away; there was no one pericd to name as the com- 
mencement of that misery, no cause which I could 
assign as its basis—but there it was. 

Eleanor Wynne and I. were more utterly separated 
than when, in the freshness of our youthful love, the 
broad ocean first billowed between us. 

Eleanor did not love me. In, her cowardice she 
had allowed our marriage te be hurried on, when 
her heart shrunk with horror from the idea of that 
union. 

There was no possibility of assigning worldly 
motives as the prompters of the act—her fortune and 
position were brilliant. 

I could understand from the first that she had con- 
sented te this sacrifice, because she had not the 
courage, at that late day, to break through the pledge 
which had bound her so long. 

We had no explanation—how was it possible, when 
the bare thought tore at my heart like an iron hand? 

L opened not my lips, and slowly we drifted on 
toward that frozen sea, where the last hope and 
warmth was dying out of my soul. 

But I had a story to tell you, not merely to give 
utterance to these broken expressions, which can 
afford you no idea of all that 1 suffered during that 
season. . 

It was but little more than a fortnight after our 
marriage. We had gove away from the anxiety which 
had disturbed the whole circle of relatives. We were 
travelling, and ready, one might have thought, to 
accept our new-found happiness in the very fullyess 
of content. 

Until that journey we had not been alone, being con- 
stantly surrounded by friends, and oppressed by fears 
for my father’s safety, for Eleanor’s affection toward 
him had always been like that of a daughter; so that 
now, for the first time, I was able te comprehend that 
the dream of all those years had become a reality— 
Eleanor was, indeed, my own wife. 

And while these thoughts were fresh in my mind 
this was what met me—the phantom which was every 
day to gain substance, until its giant shadow shut me 
completely out from the sun. 

I went into Eleanor’s room. I had knocked, but 
hearing no reply, fancied her absent, and looked 
in to see if such was the case. 

She had not heard me—did not perceive me as I 
stood there. 

She was sitting with her back to the door, weeping 
and sobbing as only once after I ever saw her do, 
holding in her hand a little package of letters, worn, 
it seemed by the glance I got, ‘from constant perusal 
and tears. 

Only for an instant I saw them. A lighted candle 
stood on the table by her; she held the letters in the 
flame, and then threw them on the hearth. When 
the last fragments had died to ashes, I saw her sink 
slowly on her knees: then I stole away, I had seen 
more than enough, I could trust myself no longer. 

Oh, the misery of the thoughts that kept me com- 
pany, as I sat in my room reflecting upon what I had 
seen! 
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I was not jealous in she ordinary acceptation 
word; my mind could never have gone pated 
astray to blind me to the true, pure instincis 
Eleanor’s nature, but I could not help understandiy, 
the truth. i 

I had seen Eleanor Wynne destroying the last relics 
of some dream, which now had no right to a placy 
even in her thoughts. 

During those years of separation, she had discovered 
that her affection for me had been only a girlish fancy 
—some one had come between me and the heart | 
believed mine. 

I was not angry with her. I declare to you that 
even in the first whirl of emotion I felt only deep re. 
gret and sympathy for her pain. I did not blame her 
for having deceived me. I knew kow open and trst}. 
ful her nature was, and I could understand how this 
apparent treachery had been forced upon her. 

I did not doubt that she had formed a determing. 
tion to tell me everything on my return, and trust to 
my sense of right to free her from the shackles of her 
ys ye but circumstances or fate bad prevented 
all this. 

Immediately after my arrival, there was the con- 
fusion of my father’s illness; his incessant pleadings 
with both of us that our marriage might take place 
at once, lest he should be deprived of the sizht for 
which he had waited so anxiously during those years 
of my exile. 

She could not draw back then—she was completely 
hennned in by the exigencies of the time. She saw, 
perhaps, the risk of endangering the sick man’s life, 

She had not couraze to support the wonder and in- 
dignation of our relatives; so, with martyr-like 
patience, she had permitted the sacrifice to go on; 
and now both our lives were wrecked, for this world 
at least. 

I was uncertain how to act—it was so difficult to 
form a decision. I stilled my own agony and tried 
to think only of her. My first impulse was to rush 
to her—to cry out: 

“Eleanor, poor Eleanor! I know the truth at 
last! I cannet free you from the evil destiny we 
have forced upon you; but look ou me asa brother— 
confide in me—let us talk together, and see if no 
means can be discovered to bring you, at least, peace 
aud rest.” 

Then, as I reflected more ealmly, it seemed to me 
that my better plan was never to appear to suspect 
the trath ; to give her the entire freedom of her life; 
relieve her in every way possible of the burden of 
my presence ; taking every precaution that those who 
knew us best could have no reason to suspect that 
there was avy division between us; and leave no 
loophole, through which the curieus eyes of the world 
could stare in upon our wretchedness. 

This I decided to do, and 1 knew myself well 
enough to be confident that I could carry out my plan 
with patience and resignation. 

But for a season, at least, I must be alonc. It was 
only in entire solitude that I could school myself to 
endure that overthrow of a!! whiels made life en- 
durable, 

That evening I said to Eleanor: 

“T find I must leave you for a few days; you will 
think me.a very ungallant husband.” 

She looked up wearily. 

“T dou’t understand.” 

I hurried through an explanation. ; 

“Ford writes me from town, concerning some busi- 
ness that my father’s illness has prevented his attend- 
ing to. If I neglect it any longer, I shall be a con- 
siderable loser.” 

It was trae enough, though heaven knows the 
dread of losing money would have affected me little 
at any time, certainly was not even to be felt then. 

“ Do not hesitate on my account,” she said. 

She longed for a brief respite ; she needed solitude 
as much as I did, to have time to subdue herself to 
the manner which she must henceforth wear. 

“You will be lonely, I am afraid,” I said, from 
one of those impulses of self-torture common to 
who suffer pain such as I was enduring. 

“ You. know I am accustomed to being lene,” she 
answered ; “I beg you will not think of that.” 

So I went away}; and when the week which I had 
allotted myself was at an end,I returned with my 
mind thoroughly made up, able to look the future 
plainly in the face, and go through my course with 
apparent calmness. . 

It was fortunate for me that I had always been in 
the habit of restraining my feelings, that my natural 
manner was reserved, almost cold—it made it less 
difficult for me to act the part which I must hence- 
forth do. 

Perhaps, when this phase of existence should be 
over, and Eleanor and I stood face to face in the light 
of another world, she might understand the motives 
which had actuated me, and pity at least the pst 
life of sorrow and renunciation. 

I knew how she would blame herself beowu 
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she could not love me. I could picture to myself her 
hours of remorse for the wrong of which I held her 
NT eek God that I had uo harsh, selfish 
thoughts! that from the first my own aim was to 
spare her every pain I conld; and since it was too 
late to set her free, render her life at least tolerable by 

y forbearance. 

"het ] do not wish to tell you a long story, and this 
mere record of my feelings and resolutions cannot 
interest you. 

The winter had come, We were settled in our 
home—and a beautiful home it was; for in the 
minutest details I had thought of Eleanor’s taste and 
comfort. 

Teal said every room was like a picture, or a 

om. 1 trusted that the gratification of her love 
for the beautiful might win for her something of 
repose. 

“We were wealthy, our position was a fine one, so 

that, in spite of ourselves, we were surrounded by 
society, and forced to take an active part in its’poor 
lay. 
’ Vnder other circumstances this would have been 
listasteful to me. I should have grudged the world 
its intrusion into my happiness; but now it was 
better so—much better. 

| did not like business. 

Ibad always intended, after my return, to devote 
myself to the cultivation of such pursuits as gave me 
leisure and satisfaction—but this would not answer 
bow. 

] must have occupation—hard, dry business details, 
to steady my mind; so I plunged into the dull routine 
with ag much earnestness as the most determined 
money-worshipper of the crowd. 

With our lives thus arranged, you can see how free 
[left Heanor, how seldom I intruded upon her time 
or patience. 

The whole day she had to herself; night after night 
we were out, or had people gathered about us, so that 
wo lived almost as much apart as if we did not share 
the same home. 

I watched Eleanor. I saw her grow colder and 
more quiet, wrappivg her pride closely over the pain 
ather heart,and going through her duties with a calm- 
uess for which 1 honoured her. 

In society she was gay and animated; but I at 
least could see through the hollow mask, and under- 
stand how lonely and weary she was in the midst of it 
all. 

So it went on. 

Oh, the dark, dreary time! I can find only one 
comparison for it. I was like a man who had been 
buried alive,and was groping for some outlet from the 
dark _— of the vault, and knowing that none could 
ever be found. 

It was ora night at a party; I had made a plea’ of 
business, and only went very late—it was as much as 
Icould endure for that evening. 

The rooms were crowded, and there were a great 
many people whom I did not know. 

I saw Eleanor dancing with a man whom I had 
vever met-—saw her with a light in her eyes, an ani- 
mation in her face, which I had not seen there since 
the day I called her.wife. 

Ihave told you, I think, how beautifal she was, and 
wore admired than any. woman in all the crowds we 
frequented, ‘ 

Iwo ladies were watching her. I was wedged in 
‘lose to them, and could not avoid hearing a few 
whispered words, 

“That is Mrs. Wynne dancing with Fred Warren; 
he has just come back. I wonder how her husband 
will like it ?” 

“ Why ?” the other asked. 

,,_ Decause it’s an old flirtation. I believe Eleanor 
‘ore loved him. I always thought so; but this en- 
sigement with Wynne was an old affair; there was 
bo setting out of it, poor girl !” 

— those gossiping terms I had heard the secret of 

‘anor’s life. Perlaps there would be curious eyes 
open Me—people watching to see how the husband 
regarded this meeting between his wife and her former 
over, Verily, they should find no gratification. 

Thad been dancing, and was leading my partner to 
a when we met Eleanor and Warren. = 
talking Legg to him, and there we four stood 
while El Yi an I bore it calmly, reading all the 
hy eanor’s flushed cheeks and glittering eyes 
r bs he that which gave a uew sting to the pain 

Here I was powerless to act. 
in this strait, 


: I could not help her 
oo But I did not fear for her. You may 
a r when I say that I suffered from no jealous 
ee he gm trust that pure soul, that earnest, 
' arb ted nature; but more than ever I pitied 

Fon ‘he terrible fate which had been forced upon her, 
‘ial : time after that evening Eleanor went out 
ial eas I understood the reason—she could not 
wow herself to meet that man. 


Sometimes, during the brief moments that we were 
alone, I could catch her eyes fixed upon my face with 
an earnest, imploring glance, as if sfestigh impelled to 
give me her confidence, and ask my aid in her distress 
—but she never spoke; and I could not by a single 
word give her the consciousness that I in any way 
suspected her secret. 

As for Warren himself, I treated him exactly as I 
did any other former friend of Eleanor whose ac- 
quaiutance I chanced to make. I did not hold aloof 
from him. 

Abroad and in my own house he was received with 
frank courtesy ; and, in spite of every feeling which 
would have prejudiced me against him, I could 
see that he was a noble, honest-hearted man; and I 
felt confident that never, by word or look, would he 
add to Eleanor’s pain, or attempt to fling the spell of 
any old remembrance against the barriers which now 
separated them. 

Several weeks must have gone on in this way. I 
think no one, except such as had suffered similar 
agony, could be made to understand how full of misery 
they were. 

The careless words which I had overheard concern- 
ing Eleanor made me fearful that. many of her ac- 
quaintances might suspect that secret of her girlhood, 
and be watching every act with the cold scrutiny with 
which the best of us regard our friends under like cir- 
cumstances, 

I knew that nothing in Eleanor’s conduct would 
ever give the least clue to gossip of any sort; but it 
made me furious to think that those among whom we 
lived might be pitying or blaming us, according to the 
mode in which their particular ill-nature found vent 
—and I longed anxiously for Warren’s departure. 

We had given a morning concert, in order to intro- 
duce some poor, struggling girl, in whom Eleanor nad 
interested herself; and after the crowd dispersed, a 
number of the men, whom it was most desirable to 
propitiate, had stayed to luncheon, interspersed with 
a sprickling of those whom it was pleasant to have 
remain for their own sakes. 

The day had been completely wasted; it was 
growing twilight when tle last of the idlers sauntered 
out, 

Eleanor and I would have been alone in the library, 
to which we had retreated, except for the presence of 
Frederick Warren. 

He had outstayed the last of the guests—a gay 
widow—who had been making a dead set at him afl 
the morning ; and after she had gone, he said: 

“It is very rude of me to tire you so completely, 
but it seems so deliciously quiet here after all the 
bustle.” n 

“We shall not drive you away,” Eleanor replied. 
“For my own part, I am incapable of any exertion 
beyond resting in my casy-chair.” 

made some remark—I don’t remember what ; 
speaking only because I feared it would look odd if I 
remained silent, with that ridiculous feeling one 
always lias when one fears to betray any secret. 

After my brilliant conversational effort, I rose to 
leave the room, but Warren said: 

“Let me bore you a moment longer, Wynne. I 
staid on purpose to tell you and your wife something.” 

T sat down in a sort of stupid wonder. 

“ Now for it,” I said, with an attempt at a laugh. 

I glanced at Eleanor—she looked pale and nervous. 

I could see she was making some strong effort at 
self-control. 

I would not trouble her by my scrutiny—I looked 
resolutely away. 

Shall I tell you what my feclings were as I sat 
waiting for Warren to speak? Perhaps you will not 
believe me, but I was thinking how cheerfully I would 
give my life, if by that sacrifice I could restore to 
Eleanor the happiness I bad so unconsciously wrested 
from her. 

I pitied her so when I thought of the shipwreck her 
youth had endured, that I almost forgot the keen 
pang at my own heart in the remembrance of her 
suffering. ; 

“T want to esk a favour of you two,” Warren said. 
* Wynne, your family and I are old friends. I have 
known you so long that I have never felt that you 
were a stranger.” 

“ Eleanor’s friends are mine,” I answered. 

I am certain there was no sign of coldness in my 
voice. 

“And now for this wonderful favour,” Eleanor 
said. 

She spoke quickly, it seemed to me, with an attempt 
at playfulness, which poorly concealed some deeper 
thought. ' 

‘Will you have patience to listen to a romantic 
story ?” he asked, 

“ Oh, that will interest us both !” I returned, quickly, 
dreading to give Eleanor an opportunity to speak 
just then, lest she should make some betrayal of feel- 
ing, which would shatter the hollow ground where we 





stood. 


“Tt will sound like folly, perhaps,” he went on ; 
“but after all, I fancy, life's pleasantest things usually 
come under that head, according to the definition of 
wise people.’’ 

“But we are not wise,” I answered; 
Eleanor ?” 

‘No, no! Heaven knows we are not !” 

The repressed earnestness of her voice seemed to 
strike her, and she added, gaily : 

‘* But the story. Really, my feminine curiosity will 
not bear any further delay.” 

The twilight had gathered so rapidly that the room 
was wrapped in shadow. 

Eleanor sat at some distance from me, with her head 
partially turned away—sat still and cold as a carved 
figure, with her hands clasped together iu her lap— 
clasped hard and firm, in a way which I had learned 
to understand. 

She was fighting against some strong emotion when 
she sat thus. 

Sitting there in the gloom, Fred Warren told us his 
story in a few clear, terse words—and Eleanor Wynne 
and I sat and listened; I with the tempest growing 
fiercer in my heart, full of raze at him that he dared 
speak as he did, of pity for Eleanor—yes, always the 
tenderest pity for her. 

He told fus that more than two years before, he had 
fallen in love with a poor, friendless girl, in some 
quiet country place, where he had been spending the 
summer ; and when he found that he had won her 
young heart, had determined, in spite of any worldly 
scraples, to marry her. 

He had taken her from the cold shelter she called 
home, placed her in a good school, and now, with her 
mind carefully trained and cultivated, he was going to 
take her thence and make her his wife. 

She had no near relatives. 

He did not choose to tell his haughty aunts and 
cousins the facts of the case; and he eame to us to re- 
veal the whole story, and appeal to Eleanor’s kindness 
to receive Mabel Ray in her house as some girlish 
friend of her own, and give her the shield of lier pro- 
tection and influence until spring. 

While he spoke, I was wondering if he liad never 
dreamed that Eleanor cared for him. Then I re- 
collected the time I had seen her weeping over those 
old letters. Was he innocent, or was this only a 
deliberate plan of insulting cruelty—a desire to wreak 
a safe vengeance upon Eleanor ? 

He gave no time for an awkward delay. 

“Do not be afraid to speak freely,” he said. “If 
you have any hesitation a 

Eleanor interrupted him in a firm voice. 

“You ought to know me better than to think it 
possible. If I was silent, it was only because I did 
not know how Mr. Wynne would feel about Laving a 
young lady guest.” 

** Act your own pleasare,” I replied; “that will be 
mine.” 

Eleanor was silent again for an instant. I saw 
the white hands twist themselves hard together—ihere 
was no other sign. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Warren,” she said, calmly ; 
“T hope you will be happy—you deserve to be; and 
of one thing rest satistied, your wife will have the 
strongest possible claims .on my friendship and 
regard.” 

“T have no words to thank you!” he exclaimed. 
“T thought you had not changed from the kind, 
earnest girl I knew of old; and I felt certain, tao, 
that the man who became your husband would be one 
who would possess similar feelings.” 

I could not allow this to go farther. I was fearful 
that Eleanor’s composure might give way; better 
death than any betrayal at that moment. 

“IT congratulate you, too,” I said; “expect every 
aid and friendliness from us. Come to-morrow and 
talk about it. Eleanor, I am sure you are worn out.” 

“ She must be,” said Warren, rising. ‘I was very 
selfish to detain her. Goodnight, Mrs. Wynne; some 
other time I will try to thank you.” 

He bent over her hand; she uttered a few, low, 
quiet words, then he passed out of the room and I 
followed. 

We stood for an instant in the hall, while he uttered 
warm thanks, which seemed to me only fresh insults, 
but I was very calm—for Eleanor’s sake. 

“Tf L am only half as fortunate in my choice as you 
have been,” be said, “I shall be content! I have 
always vowed, Wynne, you were the luckiest man 
alive; and now I can add, ygu are the only man I 
ever saw worthy to become Eleanor More’s husband.” 

So he went away. ‘The outer door closed be- 
hind him, and there I stood in tho hall irresolute how 
to act. ‘ 

Would it make our lives easier if I went quietly to 
Eleanor and showed her that she might trust in me; 
that she might be frank and open, as if I were her 
brother; that my only desire was to win for her peace 
and rest; that all my life Jong I should have no other 


“are we, 








study, no other aim? 
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On the other hand, it might be better to allow this 


dark hour to pass.in utter silence, to appear the same 
bliud, short-sighted creature I had seemed siace our 
‘carriage; to trust to time and her own strength to 


al Ler wounds, and relieve her from the humilia- 
n of supposing that I had ever fathomed her 


iniserable secret. 


I could not decide upon any course then. I could 
vot trust ntyself in her presence until I had grown 
vore calm. I should never forgive myself if I iu 


any way added to the suffering of that hour. 


I went upstairs. 

Instead of passing on to my own apartments, I 
urned towards those which Eleanor occupied. 

[ had not seen her go up—she must sti'l be in the 


Pert 
alobrary. 
. 


Very frequently, when I ran no risk of being dis- 





covered, it was a sad pleasure to me to enter her 
rooms, to sit down in the spot where she spent so 
many hours of lonely meditation, and wring my heart 
afresh with the thought of all the happiness which 
might have been ours, and which no power could 





ever give now in this world. 


I entered the little boudoir I had fitted up with 


such care as her special haunt, and moved through 
the shadows toward te bay- window. 


i 


The drapewies were flung partially down; I saw 
Sleanor crouching there; 1 heard a sound like a re- 


pressed sob. 


- 


She caught the echo of my step, and sprang hastily 
rom her knees, 


Something which she held in ber hand fell and 


rolled close to my feet. 


I picked it up—it was a small miniature-case ; but 
vefore I could move again she came forward, exclaim- 

“Give ittome! Itis mine! Give it to me!” 

“I have no desire to iutrude upon your secrets, 
‘leanor,” I said, wounded sorely. 

She suatched the ministure, and held it tight in 


ier hands, 


“Did you want me?” she asked hurriedly 

“No; I thought you were downstairs.” 

“TI will come down in « few moments.” 

I turned to go, I would not disturb her privacy. 


It hurt me beyoad the power of endurance to see 


-you have been left free! 


er standing there, so pale and cold, struggling to 


ceep back the anguish which smote her heart. 


I reached the door and looked back, 
Eleanor had seated herself, and was hiding her 
ce in her hands. 
I forgot all my resolutions—I remembered only 
iat sho was suffering. 
I fell on my knees at Ler feet, crying out: 
“Eleanor, Eleanor! Trustin me! Confide in me! 
» not stand aloof from me any lovger. ‘Think of 
» as a brother—tell me all your grief!” 
» was sobbing violently now; through her tears 
‘ught the broken words : 
“Sometimes I have thought it would be better; 
t you have been so cold. Ol! forgive me, if I 
ve biighted your life. If I had known a 
“Eleanor!” Icried; “you know I have loved you, 
y and man—loved you always—you only! I can 
how our marriage was forced upon you; but you 
ly trust me, you could find no truer friend! I 
not troubled you with protestations of affection 
All I ask is to be your 
nd; grantso much to the man who loves you bet- 
er than his hopes of heaven.” 
She was staring at me in a sort of blind stupor. 
“ Either 1 am mad,” she said, “or ave you deceiving 





me? You pity me, and want to ease ny pain! Oh, 


‘tobert! I never meant to speak! 1 found a part of 
1@ letter you had written and torn up the night be- 
re we were married. I found it an hour after our 
siding; but I could have borne everything except 
19 thought of your wretchedness,” 
“I did write, saying Low I disliked. that hurried 
dding—that it gave you no time——” 





Then the truth broke on‘me—I saw where we had , 


th been blind. 
“I loved you, Eleanor,” I cried; I thought you did 
care for me. 1 saw you crying over old 





baaes 
Your letters! I burned the whole. It was 60 
ful to look at them and know you did not love me 
iver——= 
but 1 did—I do! There has never been amoment 
ny heart was not yours.” 
» miniature she was holding dropped@again. I 
Lit up and saw the face—it was mine. 
aunot tell you how our expianations were made, 
> the sky Avas cleared at last. During all these 
iths we had kept aloof, each believing the other 
tched from that hurried marriage; but it was over 
w—Eleanor was my wife indeed. F. f B. 





\ Race Rotyv wun Worip.—On the 28th of May 
t the clipper ships Fiery Cross, built in Liverpool in 
1400, and Serica, built by Messrs. Steele, of Greenock, 


in 1863, left Foo-Choo-Foo together, to compete for 
the premium offered in London te the owner of the 
ship arriving with the first of the season's teas. 
Strange to say, the two ships arrived off the Isle of 
Wight almost simultaneously; but as fortune would 
have it, the only tyg that came up ran alongside the 
Fiery Cross, and she thus reached Gravesend a tide 
before her rival, and gained the premium. The Serica 
gained the prize last year, and also beat the Fiery 
Cross on the passage out, The voyage from China to 


London occupied 106 days. 








EARLY DREAMS. 

Ere yet the lights that shine o’er youth 
Are dimly seen through tears, 

What visions o'er our slumbers come 
f long and blissful years— 

Of orbs that from our flow'ry paths 
Shall ne’er withdraw their beams— 

Of friendly smiles—of locks of love— 
How sweet our early dreams! 


And when the lights of youth are gone, 
When all its flowers are shed, 

And eyes that won our trusting Learts 
Are false, or with the dead ; 

Oh. then, in halls we trod of old, 
@r by remembered streams, 

How sweet it is to meet again 
The lost soul leved in dreanrs ! 

Though joy, alas! but seldom comes, 
Nor pauses in its flight, 

It is not as it passes on 
It lends us all its light ; 

No—Memory, tlirough the clouds of time, 
Shall often watch its beams, 

And, bright as when it shon of yore, 








*T will shine again in dreams! J. G. 
THE HEIRESS. 


——_@——. 
CHAPTER XXIL 
MAN PROPOSES AND GOD DISPOSES. 


Farewell! 
For in that word—that fatal word—howe'er: 
We promiso—hope —believye—there breathes despair.” 
The Corsair. 


Tue train was whirling over the road at as many 
miles an hour as was thought necessary to make up 


for loss of time. 


The placid passengers were nodding, chatting, or 
nibbling something from baskets or lunch-boxes, not 


one of them perhaps guessing that unless they passed 
a certain point in the road by a given time a collision 
with another train was inevitable. 

‘The conductor knew it, though, and the engineer 
and the brakesman, and took it easily, as men do 
who are made familiar by their daily experience with 
matters of life and death. 

There were passengers from every place along the 
line. 

Those from Carltonville having entered last, sat 
together at one end of a carriage. Fresher from the 
outer air than the others, they were all broad awake. 

Mrs. North, indignantly pondering on whatever 
bad awakened her wrath at The Pines, sat bolt up- 
right. holding her small travelling-bag in both gloved 
hands, and looking as much offended and as greatly 
shocked as was possible to a prim minister’s wife of 
forty. 

The rich hunchbacked gentleman was devouring 
sandwiches prepared by his nivce with all the care 
of an expectant heiress desirous of winning favour, 
and congratulating himself on having fallen in with 
a train the driverof which had proper spirit, and which 
flew over the rails instead of creeping; and Grace 
Drew, and a beautiful girl in an oddly made rich 
silk dress and coarse hood and shawl, sat close toge- 
ther. 

At first they only exchanged meaning glances— 


at last. after convincing themselves that all were 


strangers, the girl bent forward and whispered to the 
old wonian : 
“Safe! safe at last! 


us now.” 


** And we don't know what new trouble we're going 


to.” whispered Grace. 


“The horrible deception is over, and I dread no- 


thing,” replied the girl. 


“Ah! poor, taing, you don’t know—you don’t 
“What did you bring,with 


know,” said Grace. 
you?” 


“A few old garments. Have I not acted the thief 
Only these and what little money I 
There will be fine searching for 


long enough? 
had about me. 
Harold Shelbourne to-morrow.” 








“Hush! hush!” pleaded the nurse 


Ak! I could go upon my 
knees and thank heaven. The Pines is miles behind 


“ Why, are you afraid they will find him >” 

“ Oh, dearie, don’t, don’t ; some one may hear,” 

“Never fear. But I have not told you whe 
happened after you had gone.” 

“ No, tell me.” 

“You see that tall lady in black, sitting bolt up. 
right—looking very much shocked?” P 

7 Yes well?” 

“She,is Mrs, North, She stopped at The Pines to 
take Master Harold home with her. The boy, not 
being accountable for his actions, refused to go.“ You 
know, he had a motive for, not being hurried off ig 
custody to-night,” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“So my good lady kindly hunted him up, to exer: 
her influence over him. -She did, indeed.” 

“Well, well?” 

“ And finding the cub was sulking in the drawing- 
room, entered. That woman has sharp eyes—she is 
® very woman, Grace. ‘The secret that has puzzled 
two men and baffled all the rest of the world—tin 
secret Dr, Rawdon and Mr Shelbourne never guessed 
—that Richard Rawdon never dreamt of—was hers at 
once.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“She found Harold Shelbourne out.” 

“Oh! great heavens!” 

“And swept out of the house after giving Mr. 
Shelbourne a piece of her mind, but no explanation.” 

“Then he does not know ?” 

“ He is as much in the dark as ever.” 

“ Bat he will—he will !” 

“ Perhaps; not yet, however. They were searching 
The Pines house and grounds for that biessed Harold, 
whe has insulted or offended the clergyman’s wife 
in the most mysterious manner. I heard it suggested 
that the river should be dragged. Do you think it 
possible—barely possible that he might be there, lying 
at the bottom ?” 

“Don’t! don’t!” 

“Oh, I'm in such a mad, merry mood to-night. 
Don't be angry. I'm free! free! free! I could 
shout and laugh! Oh, the awful slavery I have fled 
from! But the shackles are broken, Grace?” 

“ Well, dear.” 

“It seems wrong, and yet so funny; stern, cold, 
grim Mr. Shelbourne, is supposed to be a gay 
Lothario. How that prim lady is thinking of him. 
Ifer eyebrows meet, she scowls. There'll be a com- 
motion at The Pines soon. A lost heir and a lost 
heiress. Some will say they have ran away together 
—that the palm has twined its branches with the 

ine.” 

“Oh, dearie, you frighten me.” 

“Dol? Well, Pll be still—still as death. How 
do I look ?” 

“ Beautiful, dearie.” 

“ Surely, in this old hood: Am I flushed? [ feel 
feverish.” 

* Your cheeks are like roses.” 

“T must be calm. I dare not be ill. I'll try to 
sleep. May I put my head on your shoulder?” 

* Certainly, dearie.” 

“Ob, me! oh, me! how it throbs. Grace, wha‘ 
are you going to say to them ?” 

“ ‘To whom ?” 

“To those who are anxious to meet the heiress.” 
“J'll say I found you—no, that Davy brought yon 
to me, aad that I’ve been with you all my life. ['ll 
show ’em the little petticoat and the mark on your 
arn. ‘I'hat’s all I can do.” 

“You shall live with me always.” 

“ A‘! I shall live nowhere long.” 

“Years and years! There, nurse, I'll talk no more. 
but go to sleep. Don’t you like me as well as Harold? 
I’m sure I am prettier.” 

“ You'll drive me crazy, child.” 

The girl shut her lips determinedly and closed her 
eyes. 

“Soon the feverish restlessness passed away, au‘! sho 
slumbered. Grace noddedalso. ‘The passengers were 
almost all asleep. The engineer, the brakestaan, were 
broad awake. 

Steam was being crowded on—anxious eyes cast 
forward. 

“T say, Jem, how many minutes to the bend.” 

“ Five.” 

“It will take ten.” 

“Thon heaven help Patty and the babies!” P 

“Paster! faster! One minute—three—faster yet: 
Great heaven, have mercy! What are those red eyes? 
Wiat comes thundering down the track? A demon- 
—u horrible, crashing, crushing demon !—the other 
train! andthey have not reached the bend—and never 
will!” 

Vor the next minute the two trains have met—lave 
rushed into one another as though friends were em- 
bracing, and there is a horrible tumult, and smoke, and 
steam, and flame, and crushed iron, and wood, and 
human flesi and blood lying in a hideous mass under 
the, white moon 
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Tt was in a lonely sort of couutry~ place that the 
accident bad happened, and for some time no aid 


cam last, those uninjured managed to call the inmates 
of the nearest tavern, and from thence the news 
spread fast. 
When the sun ardse, they were still dragging dead 
and living from under the broken body of the mad 
iron herse. 
Want ef forethought and two odd glasses of 
whisky had made a g many orphans and widows 
t day. ; 
every dead bodies were spread upon the grass. 
Half a dozen bodies were found in fragments, and the 
living were so maimed, for the most part, that they 
had better have been dead also. But some had escaped 
without mark or scar, Among others, a young wonian 
and an old one. They Jay senseless in each other's 


arms. 

Not dead! 

If injured, internally, not outwardly. The old 
wortan wore an old-fashioned black bonnet and small 
shaw). The girl had under her coarse outer garments 
a dress of rich brocade. 

Next to these they founda dead body, a lady dressed 
in black, her fingers tightened about a small travelling 
bag, marked on the silver plate of ‘the lock “ Amelia 
North.” 

Whatever she had discovered, Mrs. North would 
never have the power to tellin this world with a 
living tongue. 

As soon as possible, special trains came to the spot 
to bring the friends of the injured parties. From 
below Mr. North arrived, grief-stricken and broken- 
hearted, and almost at the same moment. the train 
from Oarltonville breught the party from The Pines— 
Mr. Shelbourne, Richard and Dr. Rawdon, 

They did what they could for the unhappy clergzy- 
man, whose agony rendered him almost incapable of 
attending to the duty of conveying his wife’s remaius 
to her late home, and tlien sought the couch on which 
old Grace still Jay in the little tavern. She had 
never opened her eyes, or appeared for one moment 
even partially conscious. 

Mr. Shelbourne gave directions to the hostess as to 
her care, and informing them as well as the physician 
in attendance, that as an old and attached servant she 
hexlaclaim upon bim; and that he would be re- 
sponsible for every expense, turned to examine the 
other sufferers. It seemed even yet possible that 
Harold might be amongst them. 

To his relief, the dead as well as the living beings 
were perfect strangers to him. No youth, in the 
slightest degree resembling the unhappy Harold, lay 
on these couches or upon the grass, where 80 many 
ghastly objects were covered by clean white linen. At 
every step he fearéd to look upon the countenance of 
his unloved and unloying son, but the pang was 
spared him, Wherever the lad had flown, he certainly 
was not a passenger in this ill-fated train. 

As he was turning away, the physician of the little 
town stopped him. 

“ You are from Carltonville, sir?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

_ “Then, perhaps, you can assist us in identifying an 
injured person from that place. All the others have 
beenclaimed. The people at the station who came down 
remembered her as having entered the train, but no 
one knows her, This way. ‘She's a pretty creature as 
I ever saw.” 

Opening a little door, the three men stood beside a 
small rude bed, occupied at ordinary times by one of 
the servants of the tavern. 

There, on the coarse but clean pillows, lay the most 
beautiful face, pallid as death, its black bair cluster- 
ing over the temples, its lips pressed together as if in 
some moment of agony. 

One arm had dropped from beneath the coverlid 
and was exposed to view from the shoulder down. It 
was woudrously shapely—a dimple for an elbow, a 
soft slope from tkence to the wrist; but, above that 
elbow, was @ rose-red, star-shaped mark, vividly 
distinct in the unusual pallor of the transparent skin. 

“I do not know her,” said Mr. Shelbourne. 

“Nor I,” said the doctor. 

But, suddenly, from behind there came a ery, @ low 
exclamation of fear and horror, and Richard brushed 
Past them and knelt beside the couch. 

“I do!” he said. “ Ab, beautiful, beautiful crea- 
ture, I have found you at’ last; and you are dead— 
quite dead! Never a smile for me—never @ touch of 
your dear hand!’ Dead! dead! dead! Oh, yes, 1 
know ler! Give me her dear body, that I may bury 
it! No strange hands shall’ touch thee, sweetest! I 
Promised to aid thee, and this is all I can do for thee!” 
° Is that boy mad ?” oried' the doctor. “ Dick, what 

lo you, know of this girl ?—who ig not dead, by the 
way: Have you really ever seen her before 2” 

Richard made no anawwor. 


“Not dead!” he marmnred; “not dead! Ob, 





dying. Sheis too near heaven; we cannot briag her 
back.” 

This time Mr. Shelbourne touched him on the arm. 

“Explain yourself,” he said, rather sternly. “ Be a 
man. If this young lady is a friend of yours, let us 
know it in so many words. Has she friends? Who 
are they?” 

“She told me she was friendless,” answered Richard, 
scarcely conscious of what. he.said. “Ah, why did 
she not trust me? I might hayesaved her.” 

“The boy has certainly taken leave of his senses,” 
said the ‘doctor. 

“Richard,” said Mr, Shelbourne, still more sternly 
than was his wont whén addressing this, his youthful 
favourite, “itis your duty to explain yourself. Who 
Bae want is this lady, and what do you know of 
her?” 

Richard lifted his head atid looked at him. 

“Her name I do not know,” he said. “Before 1 
answer any other questions, tell me, I pray you, 
whether she wil] live ?” 

“That is impossible,” said the doctor. 

“Utterly, until some ehange takes place,” said the 
other physician. 

“Then, sir,” said Richard, “I can only say this: 
What I know of this lady I have promised to keep 
inviolably secret. If she dies I wili reveal it; if she 
lives, only at hes bidding. There is a mystery about 
her—a suspicious one—yet I trust her. I feel that 
whatever it may be, she is the wronged and not the 
wrong doer. I love her. I adore her!—and I have 
vowed to he her knight and champion. I will tell 
the tale when that lady’s pale lips command its 
utterance, or wien they are close: for ever.” 

The other men regarded the ardent youth with 

astonishment. Mr. Shelbourne seemed @ little flushed 

and angry, but a suspicious moisture bedewed the 

eyes of the doctor. 

“T was romantic myself in my youth,” he said; 

“very romantic. Ah, the boy is like me after all! 

No matter, Dick; keep your secret. There's no harm 

in it. Ill trust you.” 

Mr. Shelbourne said nothing, but turned and 

left the room, as though his part in the scene was 

over. 

The doctor lingered. 

“ Cheer up, Dick,” he said. “You'll tell me all 

about it some day; and mind you, if she gets well, 

and is the right sort of girl, no matter how poor, I 

shan’t say no to a match. Here, landlady, my 

nephew knows this young lady—take good care of 

her. I kaven’t much about me, but this will be 

enough for present expenses until her friends are told. 

Of course she has friends, Dick. Now, my boy, come 

along. Shelbourne is on his high horse. Of course 

you couldn’t let out your bey-nonsense before him— 

wait autil we are alone. You shall come down again 

with me if you like.” 

And he hurried the bewildered boy away. 

At first Richard resisted, then some new motive 

made him just as anxious to reach Carltonville as he 

had been to remain. 

At the station he left his companions suddenly, and 

betovk himself to Alfred Fairtield’s residence. 

He found that gentleman at home aud alone, and 

at once began to speak of the subject which had 

brought him to his side. 

““T have no time to lose,” he said. 

dying !” 

“You mean the lady of The Pines.” 

“Whom else could I mean? You have heard of 

that fearful railway accident ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“She had left The Pines that night. I found her 

amongst the injured, at a little tavern, entirely alone, 

deserted, friendless. Alfred, you remember our com- 
act ?” 

' “IT do. Could I forget it ?” 

“ Alfred,-we must be her friends, her knights, ler 

protectors.” 

“ We will. My hand on it.” 

“At present, if she lives, she is safe, but what 

steps are to be taken—what must we do?” | 

“T will go tothe place at once,” said Alfred, “ repro- 

sent myself as her brother, and claim a brother's right 

to guard her.” 

“ And I?” said Richard. 

“Can you not accompany me ?” 

“Yes; but I shall awaken suspicion.” 

“TI will put an end tothat. I will request your 

company on a fishing excursion.” 

“Al! famous!” 

“There will be no objection. We shall leave to- 

gether, with the necessary apparatus. These we shall 

abandon, and make our way to where she'lies. There, 

if she lives, she shall find two men devoted to her ser- 

vice—twe brothers, who will guard her with their life’s 

blood.” 

“‘Hoaven bless you for the wards! 

“Nichard, remember our compact! 


“Sho is, I fear, 


She shall!” 
Friends for 





‘hank heaven! But she looks like one jue 


ever! Yet you love her very dearly !” 
i 3 3 





“T do! I do!” 

** And I adore her!” 

“Alfred! Yet, stay. You are right; ‘we are rivals, 
but none the less brothers! ‘l'o-morrow, then.” 

“To-morrow I will be with you, and we will flv t 
her. Wait one moment? Has avy news been heard 
of Harold Shelbourne ?” 

“ None.” 

“She did not leave The Pines with him then?” 

** Thatis impossible.” 

“Yet she may have been about to meet Lim ?” 

“You make my blood boil.” 

“Ah, Richard you cannot doubt that it is possible ? 

“Possible; but, Alfred, not probable.” 

“ Wliy 2” 

“She does not like the little wretch.” 

“ Tlow do you know ?” 

“ She told me so.” 

“ Told you so?” 

“Yes. I have let the secret betray itself. I met 
her two weeks ago. I have spoken to her. I 
promised not to reveal tlie fact, but you are her 
champion also. Yon bave aright to know.” 

And Richard narrated the details of that interview 
in the old library, the lady’s every word, and look, 
and action. 

Alfred pondered deeply. 

“We will know the truth,” he said. 
certainly know the truth if she lives,” 

And with these words, and a lingering grasp of 
the hand, the friends parted. 

There was no news of Harold all that day. The 
village was scoured, the station —watched, active 
measures taken, rewards offered, aud still no one 
could be found who had seen the youth leave The 
Pines, or who had met him in avy part of the neigh- 
bourhood. . 

Mr. Shelbourne’s departure was delnyed. Indeed 
it seemed impossible to tell when he might leave The 
Pines. ; 

Harold must be found ere matters could be finally 
settled, and as yet not the slightest clue was obtained 
to his whereabouts. 

On the morrow Alfred Fairiield called with his 
invitation on a@ fishing excursion, and the two young 
men left together. a 
They reached the scene of the catastrophe about 
noon, and proceeded at once to the little tavern. Som 
of the injured persons remained there still ; a few had 
left this world for a better, others were so far conva- 
lescent.as to have been removed by their friends. 

Old Grace was still apparently unconscious of 
all that passed ayound her. and was watched con- 
stantly by her nurse, who declared her sinking fast. 
All this. Richard and Alfred heard from the land- 
lord, ere they could receive an 2uswer to their query 
in regard to the mysterious laJy on whom both thei: 
minds were fixed. 

When at last they contrived to make the landlord 
listen as well as talk, he stood fora moment puzzled, 
scratching his head. 

“You don’t mean the miuister’s wife that was 
killed ?” 

“No, no. A beautiful young lady.” 

“Two or three ladies have been taken home, 
Let me see, my wife knows all about it. Here, 
Jane!” 

At the call the landlady came running to the 
door. 

“Ah,” she said, the moment her eyes fell upou 
Richard, “I thought you’d come, You'll be glad to 
hear your young lady is nicely. Her uncle took her 
away yesterday.” 

“ Her uncle,” cried Richard. 
ssible ! impossible !” 

“Well, it happened in the oddest way,” said the 
landlady. “Phere have been a lot of folks down 
here to identify friends. Amongst whoma lawyer, 
a handsome, middle-aged gentleman, who came to 
see about a clerk of his,a young man named ‘Thomas 
Burridge. Well, the young fellow wasu't hurt te 
speak of—a bruise or two, that was all, and had gone 
home to his parents. Sotho lawyer, glad to hear it, 
sat down to have a bit of dinner and a glass of wine. 
He was quite an affable gentleman, and chatted away 
the while. 

“* Many in the house ?’ says he. 

“+ Well; says I, ‘more than I like to see, poor 
things. I’m very sorry for’em. Lut most have their 
friends with ‘em, The one that’s the prettiest is a 
young lady, quite alone, and wandering in her mind 
—the loveliest thing 1 ever saw, I think. One gentle- 
man knew her, but nobody else. If “twasn’t for her 
good face I should think she wasn't jnst what she 
ought to be. But she looks like an angel,’ 

“*Can you describe her ? says he. 

, “*YVes,’ says 1; ‘she’ssmalland very dark. Her 
eyes are black. her cheeks beautiful, though that’s 
partly fever, and there's a mark on her arm I should 
think she’d be known by—a red mark, forall the world 
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“* Like a star?’ says he. ‘ Where is it, ou the left 
arm, above the elbow ?' 

“*Yes,saye I. * Why, you don'tknow her ? says I. 

“*I do, L think,’says he. ‘ This is astonishing, how 
things come to us when we least expect them.’ 

“* Lor,’ says 1, ‘and the young gentleman was 50 
anxious about her. L[e'll be very glad.’ 

** Let me sce the young lady,’ says he. 

“So I took him up. She was in a fever, tossing 
aod talking to herself. He looked at her, and then 
muttered, ‘It's all over.’ I couldn't tell what he 
meant. ‘lhe young lady arn't a runaway, is she?” 

“f think she is,” said Richard. 

“That was it then. Well, he looked at her arm, 
and examined the star-shaped mark, and then spoke 
to her. I think he asked whether she knew him? At 
that she started up and looked at him. 

“Don't touch me,’ says she. ‘I'll never go back to 
the—the——’. What was the name? Some house or 
place she must have meant.” 

“The Pines ?” asked Richard. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s it—The Pines; and says the gen- 
tieman, ‘There, there, you never shall.’ Says she, 
*No one can make me; I'm an heiress.’ 

~ Then he smiled to himself and said, ‘ You're right 
thera.’ ‘It's best to humour her,’ says he to me. If 
the doctors say she can be moved I'll trouble you to 
wake my niece ready to go with mo to-night.’” 

“ His niece ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s what he said. Well, tc young lady 
seemed much better after that—quite quiet ; and when 
she went away she looked so well, and laid nicely 


asleep in the carriage amoug the pillows. No doubt 
you'll find her quite recovered, sir.” 

* No doubt,” said Richard, dreamily ; “but as I do 
not know this uucle of hers, will you be kind enough 
to tell me his name ?” 

“That's it,” said the landlady, pointing to a card 
stuck in the chimney glass. “I say, John, hand it 


here, wi 1 you.” 
The luudlord obeyed, and the young men darted 
ward, 
Richard caught the card, and Alfred read over his 
suculder the name— Harvey Grier. 

(To be continued) 
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Fiaurinc ror Warrr.—Those who ask the Lon- 
don poor to wash in soap and water might as well, it 
secma, ask them to wash in soap and eau-de-Cologne. 
So miserable is the water supply in the poorer neigh- 
beurhoods of tha metropolis that, as we are told by 
2 surveyor, the people fight for the first draw at the 
water-butts, knewing that the supply will ran short, 
end hide the pittance they get in their rooms lest 
their. neighbours should steal it. Is not this a case 
for direct and peremptory legislation ? 

A rnoor of the extent to which luxury in the pre- 
sent day has advauced is given in the fact that an 
English jeweller received, while a‘ Baden, an order for 
a betting book to cost £560. It is to be set with dia- 
monds and precious stones,and the pencil is to be 
surmounted by a black pearl of the estimated value of 
£160, asum which would ratherastonish Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Morris, who have betted thousands and tens of 
thousands in eighteenpenny books with a couple of 
inches of the commonest lead pencil. A Bond Street 
jeweller also sold a watch to an Italian nobleman, for 
a lady, tor 2,000 guineas, the value being made up in 
diamonds. 

Tur memory of Abernethy was singularly active 
and tenacious. A friend of a poetical turn of mind 
composed some verses complimentary of Mrs. Aber- 
nethy, which he recited after dianer on her natal 
day. Abernethy listened attentively, and immediately 
alter the reading terminated, exclaimed: “ Come, that 
is a good joke, to attempt passing off those verses as 
your original composition. I know them by heart ;” 
aud Abernethy at once repeated them without the 
uistake of a word. The poet was astounded, mysti- 
fied, angry! ‘The amused host explained, and offered 
to repeat any piece of about the same length which 
any oue in the company would repeat. 

Srrance Cast or ATTEMPTED Poisontinc.—An 
extraordinary case ef attempted poisoning by a sister 
has just been tried at the Court of Assizes of the 
as-Rhin. A labouring man named Zimmermann, 
residing at Eywoiller, and his wife, were occupied 
in the fields at their daily labour on the 17th 
June last, and had left at home their two daughters, 
Oxtherine, aged ‘twenty-six, and Marguerite, aged 
sixteen, @ poor infirm and paralyzed creature, almost 
incapable of all movement. During the afternoon 
Catherine went out, to join her parents, she said, leav- 
iog Marguerite alone. Presently, however, the door 
of the room in which the latter was seated suddenly 
opened, and a human figure, covered with a sheet and 
resembling a spectre from the grave, entered with a 
cup containing some liquid in its hand, advanced with 
a slow and measured step towards the poor cripple, and 
endeavoured co & eve the unfortunate. girl to swallow 


the poison. Marguerite was for a moment terror™ 
stricken, but, moved by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, she bit the thumb which the phantom had in- 
serted between her teeth to force open her mouth, 
with such force as to cause the disguised person to 
drop the cup, when the contents were spilled on the 
ground. The spectre then hastencd away, aud the 
girl having recovered from her fright, raised cries of 
alarm, which soon attracted several of the neighbours, 
who were informed by Marguerite of the attempt, and 
who remarked that the liquid on the ground emitted a 
strong odour of phosphorus. Catherine shortly after 
entered, and was observed to have her thumb enve- 
loped in linen. _ She declared she bad cut herself, but 
the wound being examiued, bore em appearance of 
having been produced by a bite. The elder sister 
was consequently arrested, and on being pressed with 
questions, admitted that she had prepared the poison by 
making an infusion of chemical matches, and intended 
te get rid of her sister, whose infirmities imposed on 
her continual and disagreeable services, which she 
looked upon as a burden. The accused being declared 
guilty, with extenuating circumstances, was sentenced 
to five year’s hard labour, surveillance by the police 
for life, and loss of her civil rights. 





A WINTER IN ITALY. 
(Continued from No. 126.) 
By H. B.S. 





OUR PALACE IN VENICE. 

Tr is part of the play in coming to see Venice to 
live in an old palace ; one can easier so rebuild tie old 
romance of the past, Our resort is the Hotel Danielli, 
which, like many other modern hotels, was formerly 
the residence of a noble Italian family. Our parlour 
had two balcony windows overlooking a sort of quay, 
called the Riva del Seravone, beyond which is the 
grand canal in full sight. Our walls were hung with 
pictures, any of which would be considered treasures 
in England. Over two of the doors an old Doge and 
Dogesse of the family who once held the palace 
looked down upon us, and fine copies of old Venetian 
painters completed our adornments, 

Our suite of bedrooms opening from this saloon 
looked down into a dark narrow lane, a specimen of 
what oue calls a street in Venice. A street is a passage 
wide enough for three or feur persons.to walk abreast, 
and entirely shut out from sunbeams Ly tall houses 
on either side, dirty and ill smelling. 

Iv a dark day our rooms that opened upon this 
street were murky enough, but when the sun shines 
fair there is, from the quantity of water which inter- 
sects Venice, a lumineus reflected atm-sphere, which 
fills even the darkest apartments with that warm glow 
of diffused light which one sees in Venetian paintiugs, 
and through which the commonest objects lovk pic- 
turesque. 

lf ever fair weather is a thing to be prayed for, it is 
in Venice; for on a wet day it is dismal, slimy, and 
dark, yet in its worst eslate quaint and picturesque. 

Palaces are one of the chief items in Venetian 
sight-seeing; your guide-book gives quite a muster- 
rull of them, and one or two days would be needed to 
give even the most cursory view of them. ‘The 
Manfrini Palace used to contain one of the finest 
picture galleries in Europe, but now all its best’ gems 
of art have been picked off by various potentates of 
Europe, so that it is rather an aggravation than a 
pleasure to visit it. 

‘'wo or three palaces on the grand canal are pointed 
out as belongiug to Taglioni, who however, dues not 
live in, but rents them, as we had the pleasure of 
spending an agreeable evening in one of them, which 
was then tenanted by an English family. 

One of the most splendid of the old palaces is now 
the property of the Duchess de Berri, who has made 
ita perfect museum of French painting, and of the 
memorials of the elder branch of the House of Bourbon. 
It was elegantly furnished, and gave ene an idea how 
these palaces, which too eften look so disconsolate and 
desolate in their neglect, might be made comfortable 
and even home-like. 

A more charmingly romantic abode could scarce be 
imagined than one of these palaces when in living 
order. No noisy rattle of wheels disturbs the still- 
ness—Only} the ripple of passiug gondolas interrupts 
the quiet of the long corridors and suites of apart- 
ments. 

The sunlight, softened by painted glass, streams 
in with a rich warm radiance on pictures, statues, 
tapestry, quaint carvings, and costly cabinets. 

The surrounding water seems to make each one 
isolated ag some enchanted island. Those who have 
lived for years in Venice have given the assur- 
ance that the charm of the life did not wear away 
with time. Some who have passed many years 
there, seem only to become more chained to the spot 





with every season. 


eS 
One spleuctd palace belonging to the Pisano famil 
though in beantiful order, and rich with picture} 
every poctic luxury, is no longer tenanted ye 
owners, who have gone to live in Turin, and the pal os 
is now offered for sale much under its req] oo 
The servant, when showing the rooms, conveyed ths 
piece of information with @ most peculiar expression 
On the whole, palace-seeing in Venice has the 
sadness which always attends the sight of anythin, 
once fine aud noble in its way, in utter ruins, en 
was house arrangements and ornamentation mady 
more splendid and more poetic than by these oig 
Venetians, Their walls remind one of the fabjeg 
palaces of sea-kings, Hein, fro © Waves gorgeous 
with gems and gold. very article of furnitur 
became a study for artists, and had its quaint artistic 
merit. Tyrannical, proud, avd cruel as they might 
have been, and needful to the progress of humanity ag 
it may be, that they should cease out of their palaces 
that something better should arise, still, when the better 
thing is not yet coms, wecan but regret the glories of 
the past—regret them as we do many other things 
which our reason forbids us te wish recalled, For 
after all, in these great palaces were where the be 
mighty ones lived, and in the dark, narrow, dirty, sun- 
less streets where the many bad their homes. Had 
Venice had fewer palaces, and more such houses as 
working men and fishermen build in England, the 
Austrians would not haye possessed her gates, as at 
this day, 
(To be continued.) 
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A tetrer from Tanis of the 5th ult. says:—" Ths 
Bey is indefatigible in his duties. He judges causes 
every Saturday and Monday. On Saturday last he 
decided in three hours no less than 155 cases, which 
at one time it would have taken years to settle. What 
would Westminster say to that ? 


Lorp PALMERSTON THE First EnGuisu Watrzer 
—He confirmed his successes in the House by securing 
the admiration—and_ sometimes, if report said truly, 
the still tenderer feelings—of the female members of 
the families of his colleagues and opponents. He was 
one of the lious of Almack’s. Captain Gronow writes, 
under the date of the very year at which we havearrived 
in our narrative :—“ In 1814 the dancing at Almack’s 
were Scotch reels and the old English country dance; 
and the orchestra, being from Edinburgh, was con- 
ducted by the then celebrated Neil Gow. It was not 
until 1815 that oe Jersey introduce? from Paris 
the favourite quadrille which has so long remained 
popular. The ‘mazy waltz’ was also brought to us 
abeut this time; but there were comparatively few 
who first venturned to whirl round the salons of 
Almack’s; in course of time, however, Lord Palmer- 
ston might have been seen describing an infinite 
number of circles with Madame de Lieven.” Madame, 
or the Countess de Lieven, was 4 well-known Russiau 
intrigante—Anglicé, political spy. She lived many 4 
year after she first waltzed with Lord Palmerston at 
Almack’s. Her faculties rémained vigorous to tle 
last.—MeGilchrist’s Life of Palmerston. 


Mapxess THROUGH Love.—On one occasion, when 
Louis Napoleon was riding round the Lake of Con- 
stance, he suddenly saw a pair of horses shy that 
were drawing a carriage along the high road, which 
was only separated from the lake by a steep inclive. 
They bolted at a tremendous pace with the carriage, 
in which a young lady and an elderly gentlewau 
were seated, and it only required a stumble on the 
part of one of them for the carriage to be hurled into 
the lake. Louis spurred his horse with bold decision, 
made a sign to the young Isdy—who had already lost 
her self-possession,. and was prepared to spring out, 
at the risk of life—to remain seated, and in the 
next instant had caught the reins of one of the car- 
riage-horses. Drawing it back with all his strength, 
he succeeded in checking the other horse, aud the 
carriage was saved. Its ewner introduced himself to 
the Prince as proprietor of an estate in the neighbour- 
hood, and the young lady as his daughter Lisette. A 
few days after he went in person to Arenenberg, In 
order to express his gratitude again. The Prince, 
out of politeness, returned the visit, and found suct 
pleasure in Lisette’s society that the visit was rd 
peated again and again. Lisette gave these = 
such a favourable explanation that she fell serious’) 
in love with the Pricce. Once, when lhe had ” 
called for a month, she took his absence so to heart 
that she-lost ber senses. After dressing herself my 
her best, she hung a lighted lantern rouuil her nes 
and proceeded in this strange costume toward Are'- 
enberg in broad ‘daylight. Chance willed it that ti 
Prince met her. When he looked at ber in amazenc® 

she said delightedly, “I was certain you would cov 
and that is why I adorned myselt.” Louis —_— 4 
Lisette to her father, who set out on 4 lange wn 
tour with her on the following day, from ga "i 
returned guite cured.—Napoleon the Third aw 
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STRANGER'S SECRET. 


BY 1HE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” “ The» Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &£c. 
—-aii-edt—ase 
CHAPTER LVL 


THE LAST OF A LETTER. 


Oh my poor father! Oh my luckless father! 

My hopeless, guilty father! Sheridan Knowles. 
FirorA Epcecomse was atill sitting rigid and 
powerless with horror, with the fatal paper before 
“ when Blanche entered the room to bid her good- 


The carriage which was to convey Lord Englestone 
and his daughter from the house was already at the door. 

A formal understanding had been come to that the 
Projected marriage which was to unite the two families 
was to be broken off, and it tl f eb impera- 
tive for the visitors to take their leave, since a longer 
atay would have been painful and embarrassing. 

Full of her own grief, she yet. paused with a scared 
look at the face which Flora turaed toward her. At 
the same time she could not help noticing the hurried 
movement by which the latter hid with ber white 
hand the passage in pencil she had read, and which had 
vecasioned her such intense suffering. 

“Flora!” exclaimed the terrified Blanche. “Oh, 
what has happened 2” i 
ne That is—I—I am alittle faint. Nothiag 
e. 


a she still kept her right hand over the writing in 
ECL. 





“Let me go for assistance ?” said Blanche. 
“ No; oh, no ” : 
“A little water—or, here i@my vinaigrette.” 
‘ Thanks,” said Flora, taking it with her left hand, 
I - — now.” 
ut she was still of a deathly paleness, still rigid 
and did not remo i 
whigh i ve her right hand from the paper on 


a arrest has overpowered you?” Blanche 


“ Ves,” 
~ Or—forgive me —something has. happened ? 


iy ~ documents before you; they have alarmed 


“No.” ‘ 
She spoke with promptness, with energy, half rising 


4s if with the intention of i 
utting herself be’ th 
pers and the questioner, ’ . Pon foe 
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In another moment she had recovered firmness suffi- 
cient to enable her to change the subject. 

“You are going, Blanche? You come to bid me 
adieu?” 

* Yes—but——” 

“T shall be sorry, very sorry to lose you. We have 
been so happy together, and I have come to look upon 
you asa sister. But it is better you should go. There 
is too much here to remind you of the one sorrow of 
your young life; of the anguish and despair that no- 
thing can wipeaway.” 

She spoke mechanically. 

And tender as were her words, they were those of 
one whose mind was self-absorbed, and who, while 
giving utterance to one train of thought, was mentally 
pursuing another. 

In truth, though she sympathized so fully and so 
truly with this gentle heart-stricken girl, her eyes were 
ever blinded, her eyes ever dazed by the words in pen- 
cil on the paper before her, and which, though hidden 
by her hand, were there real and visible to her appre- 
hension as though the hand had been of glass and the 
words traced in characters of fire were shining through 
it. 

Blanche, sinking into a chair, covered her face with 
her hands. 

“T have tried to love him. So hard, ch, so hard !” 

The words escaped her quivering lips, nct in answer 
to those which Flora had addressed to her, but as part 
of that one strong feeling of self-reproach from which 
she never escaped, day or night. 

“T am not blaming you,” Flora said; “it is weak to 
believe in Destiny—foolishly, childishly weak—and 
yet how can I escape the conviction that we area 
doomed race? It is our mission to bring sorrow and 
misery even upon those we love. But these are no 
thoughts for such an hour. Jo, darling Blanche, go; 
leave us here in our misery and desolation, and strive 
in new scenes and fresh excitements to forget this the 
saddest passage of your life!” 

“But to leaveGabriel. To leave him in this crisis! 
It is so cruel; it is so wicked.” 

“ He will forgive you,” said Flora. 

Blanche looked up, sobbing as she looked. 

“He does, he has forgiven me; Flora,” she said, 
“and it is that which makes it so hard to bear. If he 
had overwhelmed me with reproaches I could have 
endured it, If he had been harsh, reproachful, vio- 
lent, I could have borne it; but to be so injured and 
to forgive se meekly! It will break my heart, my 
strained, aching heart.” 

Flora held out her hand. 

“Go, darling,” she said, “ it is better so.” 





“ Better ?” 

“Ah, yes, you do not understand; but lad nothing 
been as it has been it would still have been better that 
you should leave this place alone, than as my bro- 
ther’s bride.” 

“But if I could have loved him?” 

“Even then.” 

Blanche looked at her with wide incredulous eyes. 

“Even then, darling,” Flora repeated, solemnly. 
“But one fate awaits the brides of the Evil Edgecombes. 
Their portion is certain misery.” 

She seized the astonished girl with both hands, then 
smothered her sweet face with kisses. 

. Good-by. God bless you!” she cried. “ Good- 
by !” 

And before Blanche could well express her own 
deep feelings in parting, Flora bad resumed her place 
at the table from which: she had risen but for a mo- 
ment, and had hidden with a handkerchief the penci! 
lines that were eating into her brain. 

Within a quarter of an hour the sound of Lord 
Englestone’s carriage-wheels were distinctly audible 
in the park as they rolled away, bearing the haughty 
lord and his charming daughter from the Manor 
House. 

Directly the profouad silence which usually per- 
vaded the house was restored, Flora extended her 
hand to a malachite bell-handle near, and rang it 
firmly. When the footman entered, she instructed 
him to request her father to come to her. 

Sir Noel speedily arrived. 

The servant had found him in the garden, in- 
dulging a habit very rare with him. He was smok- 
ing a cigar, vory mild and fragrant and of the most 
costly description. It was only in moments of ex- 
treme excitement or mental perturbation that he in- 
dulged in this luxury. 

He came in, dressed in white,'as usual, clean, smooth 
shaven, not a speck or taiut about him, and with the 
cigar between his fingers, partially extinguished. He 
would have put it out on approaching his daughter, 
but she intimated to him not todoso. The fragrance 
she said, would revive her. 

So Sir Noel took a seat, and continued his smoking, 
wondering the while what this special sammons might 
indicate, yet not without a shrewd inkling of its im- 
port, at least in part. 

“T have asked you to come to me, father,” said 
Flora, “ because it is necessary that I should speak 
to you in private, and at once.” 

* Indeed !” 

He looked into her face, and saw that she was de- 
jected, and that her lips twitched and quivered. 
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“Yes,” she resumed; “TI have been insulted.” 
“ My child!” 
“L repeat that a gross insult has been offered to 


me,” said Flora, with all the calmness she could sum- 
mon Up. : 

“ And where and by whom 2” the baronet asked. 

“ Here, under your roof, father. Is-it necessary 


it I should name the man ?’ 

Sir Noel drew forth a silk handkerchief and wiped 
his brow, on which the perspiration had suddealy 
started, 

~ You are speaking of ——” 

“Our deadliest foe, The man who would bring us 
to beggary. The impostor—for he is one—who dares 

en to assume our ame,” 

“And he, this so-called Baliol Edgecombe, has 

ed to insult you, Flora?” 

ry Yes.” 

“In words——” 

“Ay, in words. He has made me an offer of his 
hand!” 

The baronet trembled with agitation. 

“T did not expect,” he said, hesitatingly, “that is, 
I hardly looked for such a prompt avowal of lis evi- 
dent preference for you, Flora, but——’ 

“ He was right, then,” she interrupted, bitterly, “ be 
did not lic. He did not add untruth to addaeity, when 
he said that it was with your consefit* that be ap- 
proaghed me. Is this so, father?” 

Slie rose. 

‘all and graceful, her bearing, was queenly ag she 
put this question and awaited a‘reply. 

Greatly perturbed, the baronet fairly quailed sad 
trembled before his child. 

“If you knew all, you would use milder terms, 

ra,""he said. “ The cireumstanees ia which I—in 
which we are placed. are peculiar; so peculiar thas it 

impossible for us to act with becoming pride. 
You know what this man is ~ ’ 

“1 do. He is my brother's accuser.” ; 

“True. And your feeling against him canuot ibe 
tronger than mine; but we must not forges ‘that 

ould he succeed in substantiating his clainis™we 

ull be literally dependent on him for support.” 

* Never.” 

She spoke with fierce and determined energy. 

“ You do not consider, llorae Li Baliol Edgecombe's 
son lives we have nothing—we are penniless.” 

“But he is dead. ‘he more I reflect on if the more 
certain am I that it is he whe lies in the grave of 
Neville Onslow. You feel this?” 

“And if I do, L dare, uot, breathe it, even in a 





whisper.” 
** And why not?” 
“ For Gabrici’s sake.” 


“T do not understaud.” 

“Unhappy girl, do you not see that. this impostor 
has us in the toils at every turn? Should we insist 
that be is not the man he pretends, that he docs 
but assume his friend’s name and claims, what will be 
juence to Ciabviel, your unfortunate brother ? 
Will not the one fact that it was his kinsman, the heir 
to that property which would in due time become 
his, supply all that is wantiug to lis conviction? As 
it is, the absence of motive may save his life: But 
should we suggest a motire, and show that 4 name 
and fortune were at stake, it is too certam that we 
seal Gabriel's fate.” 

“And father, you do believe that Neville Onslow 
wag your brother's son?” 

“T do.” 

“You knew this from lis first-caming here?” 

“T feared it. Both your mother and I feared it.” 

“ And Gabriel ?” 

The baronct paused a moment, and wiped his brow 
before he answered. 

“Did Gabriel know this?” 
fierce impetuosity. 

* No.” 

“ You are certain? You have no latent suspicion 
sx your mind that he was urged to perpetrate this 
crime by any such feeling as you have named—by 
any fear of the harm your brother's son might do 
him? But no, no, no! L will not do my brother that 
injustice. He may be guilty; but no such motive 
would have had weight with him. But father, if 

u knew what you now admit, if you believed that 
‘. ville Onslow was tie true heir-——” 
“I dared not know it,” said Sir. Noel, -mourn+ 


+! conseau 


Flora’ demanded; with 


fully. 

* Dared not ?” 

“Itis se. Alas, my poorchild, yo do not know 
all. To have admitted this man’s ideritity would have 
been to have placed a power in his hands whicli 
might have resulted in my destruction. His rightto 
cuestion would have proved fatal.” 

*'To our fortune?” 

To more, far:nore. But it is useless to talk of 
toese things now. Laliol’s son is dead. In my own 
»iiud Ihave no question of it, and tow we have to 
deal with the man who has usurped his name, and 


away. That the proposed meeting filled him with 


|.of this he had resolved to keep the appointment, that 





seeks to triumph in his rights. His manner is that 
of a man who lias power on his side, and who may 
be dangerous. It is necessary, therefore, to conciliate 
him.” 

“Better defy him,” said I'lora, courageously. 

“ Impossible.” 

“But he has yet to prove his case. You are in pos- 
session. ‘The proofs which Neville Onslow thought 
teo weak to justify him in advancing liis claims may 
be utterly weak and puerile. The identity may break 
down, A theusand things may happen. 

* True,” cried Sir Noel, mournfully ; ~ but_one thing: 
has happened.” 

“You mean——?” 


me powerless as against the dead paralyses me 


Aghast at the admission, the agonized daughter felt 
upon her knees. 
“You know what I would ask further?” 
ejaculated. 
Sir Noel averted his head. 
“ You know what is written here, in poncil, at the 
foot of this letter ?” 
He did not answer. 
“You know whose hand has inscribed hore these 
hideous words ?—' The presentiment of the victin of q 
her's y-wae but too well founded.  ji'hen, 
Baliol E, entered the Manor House he went ig 
is doom. He wrote no.more; and his blood cries alo; 
vengeance.” It was Claudia Guiver who wrote those 


know this father, and heaven‘he!p me, you are dunb'” 


“That the sam@ secret influence which me ee theysbear het signature. You hear them, yoy 
as x 


against the living.” — 

“T understand,” said Flora; “this man, Tofts—for 
so I will call him—hinted that he was in possession of 
a rs tt which placed you at his mercy. 1s that so?” 

“ Twill not ask the nature of that,”.said Flora, “ but 
take these papers, examine them Iseo if they throw 
avy light upon.the subject. Dut first attend to your 
cigat, father dear; it will compose you, and see, itis 
out.” 

She hastily twisted up a scrap of paper; atid taking a, 
waxen light from a china stand on ihe mantel-picce, 
lit it.and-held it toward ler father’s cigar. 

Wihien that was done, she took up the bundle of 
papers Gidley bad given her, and placed them in his’ 
hands, 

The first glance at them caused the baronet to start,4 
and ‘on @ brief examination he changed to the livid 
Lué of a corpse. 

“Where did you obtain these, Flora?” 
manded they were in Doriani’s possession.” 

* ‘The doctor's ?” 

“Yes, He swore to me that he would destroy them, 
and I believed he had done so; and they are all here 
just as he deseribed them. The certificate of my 
brother's marriage ‘of: his son’s birth—oh, if Cheney 
‘Volts had. bit Secured these treasurcs !—and-letters, 
from Baliol, from: bis wife, all, all here—oh Flora - 

He stopped short, struck by some sudden recollec- 
tion, and put his hand despairingly to his brow. 

“Not here!” he cried, in dismay. “ One letter 
is not hete. If this fellow should have secured 
possession of that !” 

“ He has not,” said Flora, with enforced calmness. 

The baronet looked at her aghast. 

“You speak of that about which you can know 
nothing,” he said. 

* Of a letter 7” 

*“ Well 2” 

‘Dated on a day in November in a bygone year ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Written in your brother’s hand ?” 

“ Flora!” 

* Informing his wife that he had sought out Doriani 
and found him a man-of @ smooth cat-like mature ; 
that they had conversed together, but that the inter- 
view had inspired him witb fear and loathing.” 

** You have read this letter?” 

‘In spite of which he had promised to meet him 
at the Manor House that night when only his brother, 
Sir Noel, would be present, aud) the family were 


he de- 





strange, vague, but overpowering forébodings against 
Whicti he found it useless ‘to struggle. ‘hat in spite 


being in effect his purpose in coming to England, and 
there being no reasonable ground for apprehensiou 
in! meeting his brother Noel, whose character was 
free from stain, extept that he had,‘according to all 
accounts, shown: an indelicate alacrity in availing 
himself of bis, Baliol's absence, as.a pretext for taking 
possession of the family property. ‘I'hat-——” 

* Flora, Flora! my child; my child!” pleaded Sir 
Noel, raising bis hands in supplication against the 
protracted torture of these words from fer lips. 

Bat Flora went on. 

She had nerved herself to this task and dared not 
relinquish it. . 

Without even noticing the interruption she»pro- 
ceeded. 

“ That as a precaution,” she said, “the letter went. 
on to set forth, he had set déwn these: facts and these 
misgivings, against which he felt it so hard to fight, 
Wit! the intention of posting the letter in the village 
as he passed through it on vhis, way to the Manor 
House. Should all be well, ‘he ised) to write 
again by that night's post. ‘With that statement of his 
intentions,” Flora added, “ thedetter ends,” 

‘The baronet groaned. ; 

“ Baliol was weak and superstitious,” he murmured, 
half apologetically. i 

‘Did he enter the Manor House on that night, 
father ?” demanded Mora, with a painful intensity of 
expression in her face. 


~The agony which the baronet was enduring as be 
listened to these words was expressed in the contyy- 
tions of his usually smooth, placid face. 
Memon?” slricked the tor- 
Be—for meroy's sake, 
‘ Reperation—to madness, 
} admission thafimy father's hands are stained 
witha "s blood!™ 
ol 0,” oried Sir Noel, earnéstly, ‘No, Flora, it is 
gb. 

“You atenot decviving me? You are speaking the 

solema rf 4 







tha Tas heaven for that 38 

Yes, my child, arpa Tay of 's . and 
et I pd y, a miserable bat Pola me— 

how little-did I ever think to have made this admis- 


sion tomylown child! Yet it tsvight you shouid 
know the mystery of my life...It is right, since you 
have sutprised my secret, that I should so far explain 
it, that ,may know'at- what point my guilt stops 
short, and Row far you mayiMdespise and how far pity 
me.” a a ; 

Flora roga'from the ineeling, imploring attitude she 
had assume 

“No, my father,” she said. “Tell me nothing 
which may cause me either to despise or think meanly 
of you. I have so littleto love. My life has become 
so desolate that I entreat you not to rob me of the 
power of retvrning your affection. Youare guilt'ess 
of bloodshed—you will swear it to me ?” 

“T will—I do.” 

“Enough. Let me, I entreat you, know no more.” 

“ But this fatal letter ?, Itis-might that you should 
know the truth, ‘or, in pure ignorance, you may us ic 
against me.” » 

“That,” replied Flora, confidently, “is impos- 
sible.” 

“ But it may fall into [the kmnds of those who may 
use it asa dangerous weapon against me,and your very 
ignorance of the truth may render you an unconscious 
agent in their hands.” 

But Flora shook her head, and suddenly throw her 
arms about her father’s neck. “’ 

‘Do not fear;” she exclaimed» “Before I knew the 
truth thus far, before I had the ‘assurance of your in- 
nocenes, I took the precaution to deprive myself of the 
power to hurt you.” , 

The baronet looked into the sweet face close to his 
own. with an inquiring, bewildered expression. 

“T mean this,” his daughter proceoded—* that had 
my worst fears been confirmed—had I found you 
guilty of the crime with which Claudii Guiver did not 
hesitate to accuse you—it would have been my duty 
not to have witaheld this proof of it." 

.“ And you guarded against this——” : 

« Yes: against the worst my fears could suggest in 
the only way open to me.” ©: 

“ You had this fatal letter’in your possession ?” 

“ Yes." 

“ And you destroyed it?” 

“ No,” 

The face of the guilty baronet grew livid. - 

“Surely, surely it has not passed into other hands? 
he exclaimed. 

“ That is indeed the case,” was the absiwer. 

Sir Noel averted his head with a piteous sigh. 

«“ It was a fatal, fatal error,” he said. 

“T trust not,” returned Flora, pressing him to ler 
bosom. “I trast not, since*the hands inte which I 
gave it were your own.” 

* Mine ?” 

“ Yours, It-was that, dreaded instrament of tor- 
tuveand punishment! which you applied buat few 
minutes sinee to the harmless purpose of lighting your 


cigar. 

‘My child! My beloved child!” \ 

It was all he could say in the excess of his grati- 
tade and the fulness’ of the sense of relief which ove 
came him. The eyes of his daugliter sparkled wit! 
delight, and her wan face lit up with momentary U 
umph at the thought of the happiness it had moo 
her power to confer on the’parent who, sho believe!— 
for she did not for an instant question his assertion— 





“He did.” 


was not a criminal. . 
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canal 
But the flash of the bright eyes died out even at its 


brightest. 


(‘he soft flush which overspread with a rosy bloom 
the wan, careworn cheeks paled and was gone. 

In the moment of jtriumph achieved for her’ father, 
ope question presented itself. D 
She bad wrenched the ‘all-important papers from 
the hands of the claimant to her father's name and 
perty—she had destroyed the document’ which 
might have proved fatal to him—bat was’ that 
af h? 

, Wasthe influence of the man who gloried in the 
secret power he possessed destroyed ? 

Was her father safe ? 

Mad the necessity for her own sacrifice been swept 
awa 2 

-~ these questions presented themselves, she raised 

her head from the breast on which it reposed, and 
holding the baronet at arm’s length, she abruptly 
addressed him. 

“ Father,” she said, “ there is one point on which 
it is otidl necessary that we should speak. You re- 
member why Isent for you, and how our conversation 
began? 1 told you that b had received an insult, and 
that theman who hadioffered it to me declared he hud 
done so with your approval.” 

“Jt ig'too true,” replied Sir Noel, mournfully. 

“ And now'that you have destroyed with your own 
bonda document which but for an interposition of 
Providence would have found its way to his hands, 
what is your position?” 

He drew his handkerehief across his brow. 

“ T fear-——” he began. 

“ That you are still ia his power?” 

“ Yes.” 

* And that your safety still demands the sacxifice of 
your child ?” 

“T dare not deny it.” 

The tone of this reply was so abject, so hopeless, 
that Flora’s pity half degenerated into contempt. She 
could not understand a character like her father’s— 
there was nothing of his moral weakness and 
cowardice in her composition. The class of men who 
sullér themselves to drift into dilemmas, and to be 
placed in false positions, because they have not the 
nerve to fight against stronger natures or difficult cir- 
cumstances, are always more or less contemptible. 

“But surely,” urged Flora, “the loss of these papers 
must strike a blow at this wretched man’s pretcn- 
sions ?” 

“But he'may still know too much for my happiness, 
frmy safety. Now, if without the scandal aud expo- 
sure of a public contest for our rights, we gan make 
our interests identical; if—in other words—you 
could find it iu your ‘heart to receive’ his ad- 
vances——” 

_.“But he is an impostor,” interrupted Flora, with 
dignity. 

“Agreed. But still one who is dangerous, and may 
be successful. Noiv, it isin the event of his success 
that—that you can both save’and serve me.” 

An angry flusli suffused the face afd bosom of the 
woman thus addressed. 

“If this is true—if it is not. weakness, terror, 
delusion on your part, father—then heaven help 
me !” 


pro 


_ The intensity of the feeling which overwhelmed her 
Jncapacitated Flora from pursuing this painful inter- 
view further. 


CHAPTER LVIL 
PITFALLS IN THE PATH. 
The narrow, crooked paths thon tread’st aro fall 
Of treacherous pitfalls, hidden ‘snares, and traps 
That mock thy footing, Le alone who walks 
In the broad path, wakks surely, Don Carlos. 

Never did man “set his life upon a cast” ina 
more desperate spirit than that whieh actuated Cheney 
Lofts in what he was now doing. 

It is so difficult for oné man to pass himself off 
for another, there are’ so many trifling and’ unex- 
‘pected discrepaucies ‘certain to start up at critical 
moments, that it may be doubted whether the attempt 
was ever successfully’ made. 

Yet this was*what it had occurred to him in a rash 
moment to undertake. 

Circum 8 did certainly shape themsclves so 
88 not «nly to force the iden uipoti him, but to give 
Promise of success. The fact of Bhliol Edgecombe’s 
ee Onslow, ashe is kiown to us—having 
, cn born abroad; ‘and having lived in remote and un- 
Pome pe parts, ignorant of his own’ namé and pre- 

oa during Wis early years, was, from one point 
of View, most ‘ortunate. “Then, again, Tofts himself 
ms been similarly’ ciréumstanced. His birth at 
F ogne, during Martin Harwood, his father’s en- 
a residence there, and hi# ¢daéation in France, 
router his favour, inasmtich’as Ho'one on that side the 
x knew who ‘he really was, While in England 





where he was making his claim he was altogether un- 
known. 

No one, as he argued, could say with certainty 
that it was Baliol Edgecombe who had perished, es- 
pecially in the face of Martin Harwood’s direct testi- 
mony, given on oath before the coroner, that he re- 
eognisedin thedeceased hisown son. Theabsolute con- 
trol which Onslow’s' death gave.the imposter over 
his papers evabled him to sustain the imposition with 
every possible chance of success. 

Still the weak point of his case was the establish- 
ment of his own identity. 

It was easy to say “I am the man,” but courts of 
law are not satislied with such allegations. 

It was for this reason that he was a0 anxions to get 
possession of those papers which had been stolen from 
the dying Claudia Guiver. From an entry in 
Onslow’s private diary, he saw the nature and’ im- 
portance of them, aud felt that he must get them into 
his hands at any cost. 

Jhat he sliould have tiem he did not question. 

van-‘ta was completely in his power. 

She could not help herself. ‘herefore he felt as 
secure of receiving what he wanted from her hands 
* if he already had the prize under lock and 

ey. 
To his utter dismay, on the second evening after 
his interview with the doctor’s wife near the lone 
house on the hill, he received, iustead of the papers. 
an unsigned letter by post, explaiuing what had 
happened. 

His sensations were those of a man who while 
walking on the margin of the sea, suddenly feels 
himself sinking in‘a quieksand. 

His firm fcoting was gone. 

The letter reached him as he sat at a desk in the 
room that had been Onslow’s, writing a letter of in- 
stractions, comprising his case, to a legal practitioner, 
high in repute in his day: but rather admired for his 
sagacity and unscrupulousness than his integrity or 
high principles, 

“What's this?” he exclaimed aloud, “ what does 
she say? *A man preseuted himself at the window.’ 
Stuff! She fainted? On coming to found tke safe 
locked, and the key in her busom?’ It’s a gross 
fabrication. She must think mea fool, to be put off 
with this. The papers are still there—not a doubt of 
it; and she must get them forme. Sheshall. ‘Jove, 
if not, Tl know the reason wiy. ‘D. was standing 
over me. under the impression that I had fallen down 
in a fit!’ A piece of shameless romancing, from be- 
ginning to end! But she'll find that this sort of thing 
won't go down with me. I’m not the man to stand it, 
especially when all my hopes and prospects may, tara 
upon these trumpery papers.” 

He’ paused for a few monicnts, reflecting. 

* Besides, who could this man have been ?” he’snd- 
denty burst out. ‘*Who is there tliat could kuow 
what she was up to, or have any idea of the value of 
the papers | had ordered her to secure? Absurd!” 

Dut absurd as the idea was, it ran in his mind, and 
worried and fidgetted him, as trifles were sure to do a 
mau who lived in momentary danger lest the merest 
trifle might upset his most cheris!ied schemes, 

“Who could it possibly be?” he found himself 
asking. “ Who is there about this place at’ all likely 
to take such a romantic step?” 

Unable to satisfy his mind on this point, and too 
restless to remain still for long in any one place—this 
being a natural consequence df the exciting under- 
taking into which he had plunged—Tofts took his 
hat and wandered out. 

In strolling through the park, he suddenly en- 
countered Gidley, who, gun in hand, happcued to 
strike into the path, : 

Their eyes met as they passed. 

Something peculiar in the Keeper's face struck 
Tofts, and he looked back. ‘I'he keeper was doing 
the same, and a smile of triumph seemed to be 
struggling with the scowl with which he habitually 
regarded Tofts, who was the object of his jealous 
aversion, inasmuch as he believed him’ to have been 
the indireet cause of all Ruth’s coquetry, wildness and 
caprice. 

* Here—you,” cried Tofts, beckoning with his 
fore-finger. , 

“Weil?” 

Only a word, and not a step in advance. 

_ “Ts that tlé'way‘you address a guntlersan?” Tofts 
dereanded, fiercely. 

“Wo.” . 

“ How daté you, sir? Hark you! Another month 
wil! see me your master——” ~ 

**'No ‘tivon’t,” said ‘Gidley, bluntly. 

* But L tell you——” 

“And I tell you another year won't, No, nor 
fifty year. You ain't the sort I serve. I'd ‘starye by 
the road-side fust.” 

There was something so daritgin these ont-spoken 
words that Tofts felt certain tliere* must be some 
strong cause for them; and ds he had come to regard 





every trifle with apprehension, he strove in vain to 
pass this by with feelinzs of indiiference. 

“Come, come,” he said, trying to be calm and col- 
lected, “I ean understand yonr attachment to Sir 
Noel, and that you naturally take his side against a 
stranger; but I am certain that be would never coun- 
tenance or approve of this iusolence, and I trust you 
won't force me to report you by persisting in it. 
Besides, I want you to do me a favour.” 

Lhe manner id which Gidley’s fingers played about 
the tigger of his gun was forcibly sugyestive of 
the sort of favour he would have been happy to do 
for this hated rival; but he made no reply in words. 

“You are perpetually about here night aud day 
ain’t you?” Tofts asked, 

“*T am,” was the bluff answer. 

“ Then [ want you to tell me whether any stranger 
—any person unknown to you—ias been larking 
hereabouts of late? Have your suspicions been 


aroused by anybody ?” 
“ No.” 


“And you've observed no one on Doctor Doriani’s 
side the river—no one, for exawplo, likely to have 
committed a robbery there ?” 

Gidley’s eyes glistened. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I’ve seen such a party.” 

** And you suspected him ?” 

* More’n suspected him.” 

“And yet did not report the circumstance? Why 
was this?” 

“Because this fellow, this lurking, slinking scoua- 
dre], tried to make an honest man’s wife do his dirty 
work, and would ha’ done it, too, if somebody hadu't 
come between in time to save her and defeat him.” 

Tofts listened ayhast. 

This unexpected history of his own villany utterly 
petrified him. 

“ Yes, that’s so,” said Gidley, nodding his head and 
retreating a step. “ That’s true,” he went on, with 
another nod and another step. “T'll be ready to take 
my oath o’ that when the time comes,” he added. 

Then, sheuldering his gua, he walked straight 

away. 
“"Jove!” cried Tofts, “this explains all. Juanita 
didn’t lie. There was a man in the room, aud he— 
but in the name of wonder how did he find ou: all 
this, and what has he done with the papers ?” 

By the time he had reached this point, Gidley was 
ont of sight, but Tofts instantly darted off in the 
direction he had taken, with some vague intention of 
compelling him to make a clean breast of all he knew, 
and bribing, threatening, using any and every means 
to induce him to part with the invaluable docunieats 
which might still, he argued, be in his possession. 

The road taken by the man whom Tofts thus 
suddenly discovered as a dangerous enemy, led by a 
short cut to the railway station—a small box run up 
for tke exclusive benefit of the landed gentry of the 
neighbourhood. 

Atihe moment Tofts came in sight of tlhe station, 
a train crawled slow!y up “nd stopped. If Gidley 
was going by that train there was not a moment to 
lose. So ToftS bounded forward, dashed in at the 
door then in the act of being closed, and on to the 
platform. 

‘Ehe train stood there, 

Tofts ran his eye up and down it, but saw nothing 
of the man of whom he was in search. 

An examination of the carriages suggested itself, 
and starting from the engine, he moved slowly along, 
looking into every window. 

As he thrust his head into a first-class carriage, 
Tofts found himself face to face with a solitary 
traveller. It was an old man, pale and emaciated, 
with silvery hair, wrinkled cheeks, and a peculiarly 
scared and terrified look about the eyes. He was 
crouching up ina corner, bebind a partially drawn 
curtain of green silk, the reflection of which imparted 
a ghastly and unpleasant hue to his complexion. 
Clearly the object of this passenger was concealment. 

Pre-occupied as his mind was with the thought of 
Gidley, Tofts gave a second look at this face, and in 
doing so, experienced an unyleasant sensation, for 
which he found it hard to aceount. 

“Where have I seen that face before?” he asked 
himself. 

He could not remember. 

All the while he was darting from carriage to 
carriage, the question occdpied his mind, and it was 
not answered by the time he had reached the end of 
the train, and found that, to his disgust, the keeper 
was not in it. 

“Confound it, I’ve missed him,” he ejaculated, in 
an angry and impatient tone; but even while this 
thought was in his mind, and he was weighing the 
possible paras ed of the abstraction of the papers, 
he still recurred to the face in the carriage, aud still 
asked himself the question “ where have I seen it ?” 

Before lid could give a satisfactory answer to his 
own quéry the train moved on, and @lid away noise- 
lessly out of the station. : 
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As it went Tofts suddenly put his hand to his 
brow. 

“T have it,” he said, and a cold shudder ran through 
him as he spoke: “ ‘That is an Edgecombe face. It 
has Onslow’s features—Sir Noel's features—Gabriel’s 
features; and by Jove, Flora herself would not be 
unlike it if she lived fora century. And now I think 
of it, this is the very counterpart of one of the por- 
traits in the gallery. Who's? Let me think. I've 
studied them well, and ought to know. Whose por- 
trait is this man like?” 

While he was putting the question, two men rushed 
into the station. 

They were flushed and hot, and almost breathless 
with haste. 

“Train gone ?” gasped the foremost of the two. 

He addressed no one in particular, and Tofts an- 
swered. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

The man expressed his feelings by an oath. 

“ Got clear off!" cried the other. “Never mind— 
no use howling. Care killed a cat. He's off—we're 
after him. When's next train?” 

“Some friend of yours?” Tofts asked. 

“ Well—yes. Friend if you like.” 

* As you like,” returned the other, “it has nothing 
to do with me. And as you say, there’s nothing for 
it but to wait for the next train.” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke. 

“Won't old Harwood eus and swear, eh, Jim?” 
said one of the men, addressing his compauion. 

“ Rayther,” was the reply. 

The name of Harwood arrested Tofts’ attention, 
and he stopped short. 

“ Harwood ?” he said, “did you use that name?’ 

“I did,” replied the man who had spoken. “ Do 
you know the old man?” 

“Tle lives in these parts?” 

“he. 

“It is unlikely that we should have met, then. 
What is he?” 

“ Well,” was the reluctant answer, “ he keeps what 
they call a Licensed Lunytic Asylum. Martin Har- 
wood—you've heard of him?” 

“T have,” was the reply; “ he is related toa friend 
of mine just dead. And so you're acting for him? 
What has happened 2” 

“Well, there ain’tno mystery about it that I knows 
on.” the man answered, “and no call for me to make 
none. There was a paticut of bis’n, as they called The 
Dook * 

“The Duke ?” 

* You've heard of him, J see.” 

“No, That is—well, and what of him?” 

The two men regarfed Tofts with suspicious 
glances, noting that he straggled in vain to repress 
his curiosity, and to appear unconcerned. Then, with 
a glance at his companion, the one who had already 
spoken continued. 

“The Dook,” he said, ‘thas been inside master’s 
house I won't say how many year, hasn’t he, Jim? 
A bad case his was, and there wasn’t a chance of any- 
thing coming of it, when all of a sudéen what's the 
ongrateful critter do? Do—why he bolts. Doesn't 
he, Jim? Goes off the werry fust time he find the 
door ajar.” y 

“ Went off, did ke?” asked Tofts, deeply interested. 
“Well, and what happened then?” 

“‘ Where he went to, and how he concealed hisself,” 
the man answered, “is more’n I can tell, isn’t it, Jim?” 

Jim assented with a nod. 

“ Anyway, he keep that hid as no one could find 
him, till a gent as live in these parts—a medical gent 
—he give a sort of a niut—didn’t he, Jim ?—as ‘ The 
Dook’ was a dodging about in a place they calls Nes- 
tleborough, «ereahouts, and we two was put upon the 
watch. For weeks and weeks we hunted ‘im up, 
niglit and day, till at last we gets upon the scent— 
didn’t we, Jim?—and this werry day we runs ‘im to 
earth. And if you'll believe me, just as we was on 
his i-dentical tract he gives us the double, and go¢s 
off nobedy knows where \by the werry train we 
was a minute too late to ketch—wasn’t we, Jim?” 

While Jim nodded—the only part he ever took in 
any conversation—Tofts was turning this statement 
over in his mind. He was “thinking back,” as he 
called it, or in more homely phrase, “putting this 
and that together.” 

The stages in this mental process were these: 

The missing inmate of the private lunatic asylum 
kept by his father, Martin Harwood, and who was 
known as “tie Duke,” was evidently a man of some 
rank. 

It was clear that it was to the interest of some per- 
son to have lim closely watched and looked after, or 
Harwood would not have continued to receivea hand- 
seme sum a year, for many years, as compensation 
for his services. 

This sum he, Tofts, had discovered was paid by 
Doctor Dorianf, through his solicitors in London, and 
uuder an assumed name. 





That implied a desire for secrecy, and in such a 
case, where there is anything secret and underhand, 
it generally results from guilty motives. 

The accidental discovery that “the Duke” was 
Doriani’s patient—a fact unknown to Martin Harwood 
himself—was a great point; but the mind of Tofts 
had stopped short at it. He had up to that moment 
failed to see beyond it, or to turn it to any practical 
account. 

Now, all on a sudden, by a flash of thought—an 
inspiration as it seemed—the whole truth burst upon 
him. 

“ These mez have traced ‘the Duke’ thus far,” he 
argued, “ they know that he wasin that train. [have 
seen every man in that train, and I have seen him: 
the man with the wasted face and the scared look was 
‘the Duke.’ And what was my first impression the 
moment Isaw him? Why, that he was an Edge- 
combe. The family likeness struck me, haunted me. 
‘Jove, it’s as clear as noonday! Doriani, acting as 
the agent of Sir Noel, is keeping one of the Edge- 
combe family confined in a private lunatic asylum.” 

The conclusion was so startling that Tofts felt him- 
self changing from burning heat to icy cold, and back 
again, as le thought about it. 

“ «The Duke’ is one of the Edgecombes—I'll take 
my oath of it,” he mentally ejaculated, “ but, if so, 
which one?” 

Ah, that was the question. 

Which one? 

“If Sir Baliol, Onslow’s father, had not met with 
an untimely end at Sir Noel’s hands, it should be he,” 
was his prompt conclusion. 

“But did he?” was the next and the natural in- 
quiry. “Is it possible that his son was at fault, and 
mistaken in believing that his father did not leave the 
Manor House alive? That is just possible. But no, 
no; had it been, why should Sir Noel have been 
crushed, as he was crushed, when I told him that I 
kuew the secret of the western wing? That secret was, 
that the body of his murdered brother lay buried 
there. Onslow believed that. Sir Noel's trepidation 
on the night of the fire, and his refusal to let any one 
enter the burning pile, confirmed that belief. It must 
be so—and then who is the Edgecombe in the lunatic 
asylum?” 

The question was so important in respect to the way 
in which the discovery thus made threatened his 
claims, that Tofts forgot that he was still coufronted 
by the two men, and that they were regarding him 
with the closest wonder and scrutiny. 

Lost in thought, he took off his hat, and mechani- 
cally passed one nand round and round the smooth 
surface of it. 

While he did so, the man who had spoken stepped 
behind him, and then reappearing, touched his 
cap. 
3 Beg y’r pardon, Mr. John,” he said. 

Tofts started back asif he had received a blow. 

‘* What does this mean ?” he demanded. 

“Beg pardon,” the other replied, “but I’ve been in 
your father’s service, off and on, goin’ on for nigh forty 
year, and I were at Bolognee with him that time he 
were a hidin’ there and married your mother, and you 
was born—wasn't I, Jim ?” 

Jim nodded, 

Tofts held his breath in dismay. 

“You are talking outrageous nonsense,” he said. 

“No, sir, excuse me,” the fellow replied, “the 
moment J clapteyes on you—not now, but weeks ago, 
when you was over at Nestleborough one night, you 
remember—I says, ‘ That’s master’s son,’ I says, didn’t 
I; Jim?” 

The imperturbable Jim nodded again. 

“And you weye afool for your pains,” said Tofts, 
angrily. 

“No sir. Excuse me! I’mdumb,if so be you want 
it to go no further, but there’s no mistake, seein’ as 
there’s the werry mark on the back of your head to 
prove my words.” 

Tofts involuntarily put his hand to his head. It was 
true that at the back near the parting there was a mark, 
a spot half-an-inch in length, on which hair never 


grew. 

“ That was along o’ your falling backward agin’ the 
grate when a kid;” said the fellow, complacently. “I 
remember it as if it-was on'y yesterday. Don’t I, 
Jim 2?” 

And Jim, who assented with a nod to everything, 
assented with a nod to this. 

Utterly confounded and dismayed, Tofts looked from 
one to the other, seeing that: here, in this unexpected 
quarter, was a y-ece of evidence which would destroy 
his assumed identity in an instant; and then, forcing 
himself to be calm and collected, he said: 

“ My friends, you are both wholly avd entirely mis- 
taken. You are addressing Mr. Baliol Edgecombe. 
There is my card.” 

He handed a card he had found in Neville Onslow’s 
desk and walked miserably away. 





(To be continued) 


Tue little Grand Duchy of Baden js One of 4 
States that has profited by the Amoricay war, 1 - 
taken to cultivate tobacco, and the quantity nite has 
year will be fifty percent. more than that of - 
three years ago. — 

A Panis letter of September 6th says:—« 
during the last three days has been equal 
we have known this year. A burning gy 
up the last traces of the green of the 
re eped the Tuileries; the cabmen 
whilst driving ; the nursery maids in the 
with drowsiness as the children play + ne ~ 
people sit outside the cafés and eat ices-as if we — 
in July; fruit abounds, and fish is impossible” 7 

FEEDING Picrons IN VENICE.—It is a historical 
fact that upwards of a hundred years age, some bird 
fancier of the city of Venice died, leaving a bequest of 
money to be expended in feeding pigeons in that city 
Travellers say that the hour of two o’cloek Pm, is the 
time fixed for the performance. It is an interesting 
sight. A friend deseribed to-us a few days ago iis 
exhibition as he saw it. A short.time before the hog: 
of feeding, the pigeons began ‘to assemblo and perch 
upon the buildings near the place, and set themselves 
at work in making their toilette for dinner, A town 
clock near by struck .the hour, when the pigeons 
simultaneously descended to the piazza, wheretive bird. 
seed was delivered to them. After obtaining their dip. 
ner, they returned to the cotes in the different parts 
of the city. 
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SEVILLE. 


Tue Sevillanas are the prettiest type of Andalusian 
beauty. Deep blue-black eyes, adormilados son»- 
times, and at others full of flushes, each a punalada: 
small foreheal; raven hair, long and silky, which 
they might almost turn by night into a balmy, sof 
pillow, and a long, flowing mantilla by day; a pecu. 
liar meneo, sal, and indescribable charm, naturalness 
and. grace, in every movement, form, together with 
liveliness, repartee, the principal features of their ap- 
pearance and character. Dress, the bull-fight, Verdis 
operas, and pela la pava, are the objects of her exist- 
ence ; and she is worthy of all the flores that fall from 
the passer-by, of all the gallant majo and strolling 
estudiante. 

Seville is still the city of the guitar, the fan, the 
song, and the fandango; the ne plus ultra and zeviys 
mia of the majo and bull-fighter, of the gipsy and the 
contrabandist ; the rendezvous of the most picturesque 
blackguards in the south of Spain, whose beds ar 
the steps of churches, who lounge and hang about 
the suburban tabernas, breakfast on a glass of water, 
and dine on an air on the guitar, argue among each 
other with the navaja and such other articles of 
point; make love to. their neighbour's pocket, and 
know of heaven what they see of it through the 
golden juice of an orange, as they lie on their backs 
in the cool shade, a picture of contentment, anda 
sweet nothing-to-do. 

The town has preserved more of the character of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than of the 
Moorish period, of which, however, many vestiges 
remain. This is evinced in the style of the private 
houses of the nobility, the general appearance of the 
edifices, &c., which all denote the influence of Italian 
taste, andits happy combination with the Moorish style. 

The people themselves seem to have lost that 
grave, solemn, stern and melancholy mood of the 
Spaniard of the fifteenth century, which he inherited 
from the Moors, and to retain only that gay, brilliant 
capa y espada, devil-may-care humoevr of the seven- 
teenth century in Spain, coupled with the mor 
sombre types of the inquisitorial and inquisitioned, 
somewhat suspicious, jealous, and haughty spirit of 
Lope de Rheuda, Calderon’s and Vega’s dramas. 

Seville is still in many points the city of picasur 
and love, of Beaumarchais’ and Rossiui’s Barbiere. 

And look, there goes Almaviva, on his pranciog 
horse, gay and dashing, now dressed in velvets aud 
filagree buttons, all sunshine and moonshine, invincl- 
ble and. enamorado, sending kisses to Rosina, who 
peeps ut him behind her mirador. He is always that 
personification of youth,.Jove, and summer; 40 
Rosina is always as pretty under her black mantills, 
though she now reads’French novels, and knows the 
names of Lor Biron y Saspir; and Figaro is not the 
less qui, and Figaro d, laughing, joking, ranning t 
and fro, all fuss and intrigue, all gossip.and mirth, 
for his being raised to sangrador y comadron, and othet 
high offices within his calling; nay, Bartolo himself 
is not dead, only now, he dresses like an undertakes, 
is a man del ana doce, weurs,u diamond pin in bis 
shirt, and a wide gold ring on the fore-tinger, 104 
looks as sharp as ever, whether Rosina is droppls 
a bouquet or picking up @ scented esquelita. Basilio 
is also alive, and there we may, see him, sneaking 
through the crowd, with, his long barco, tile-shaped 

y hat, his worn-out, sofana,, his bilious skin, his 
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ee peeia f by ti d not d | was turned into the ri hich instead of bei 
ctre of bygone times, and not a sa ned into the river, which instead of being, as 
ponkn the present! : one of the witnesses described, as “pure and limpid EVA ASHLEY. 


The other types, may they always remain, natural 
aud charming offsprings of a land of sun and love; 
and all members of the immortal family of Mozart's 
and Byron’s Don Juan, # pure Sevillane, of Don 
Micuel de Manara, of Don Bustos Tavera, of La 
Estrella de Seville. 

The houses are superior to those of the rest of 
Andalusian cities, in style and appearance ; they are 
generally of two or three stories, gaily painted out- 
side, with lofty rooms, numerous Tejas, charming 
patios, or inner courts, which oe the summer 
are covered with an awning, and furnished with 
pianos, sofas, &c., for the evening ftertulia, when the 
whole town is converted into a vast drawing-room. 
They are, moreover, decorated with brightly-painted 
and gilt miradores, which with their glass and flowers 
look like conservatories suspended. A lengthened 
residence will be found more pleasant here than any- 


where else in Spain. 








POISONING OF THE RICKMANSWORTH FISHERY 
—VERDICT AGAINST A PAPER-MAKER. 


Sin,-—There have been few cases of greater interest 
to the large body of anglets and proprietors of fishe- 
ries, or waters that have once been fisheries, than the 
aveompanying one, It was unfortunate that the 
tile to the fishery had not been more definite, as 
it was merely the idental ission of a form 
which barred the plaintiff from recovering heavy 
damages. I had.an interest in the trial, having been 
engaged as an adept to. assess the amount of damage 
done to the fishery, and the outlay necessary to restore 
it to its pristine condition, and I had assessed it at 
about £1,000; and Mr. ‘M‘Murray has been fortunate 
in not having to pay heavy damages as_ well as costs. 
As it is, costs tothe extent of £2,000 is not sucha 
flea-bite, after all; and although the person damaged 
does not get a “solatium” in money, he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that his opponent has to pay pretty 
smartly for his whistle, and will not be likely, in the 
face of such a verdict, to indulge in that very expen- 
sive process in paper-making involved in the use of 
esparto, and the turning of the refuse into a trout 
fishery. 

This case, it is to be hoped, will not only serve as 
a warning to paper-makers all over the country, as 
showing them how by the reckless use of their chemi- 
eals they may be put to some £2.900 or £3,000 cost 
beyond their calculations, but will put the owners of 
waters which are damaged by such processes on the 
qui vive to take up the cudgels and proceed against the 
destroyers of their property. It cannot be doubted, 
after such a sharp lesson as the above, that paper- 
makers will be inclined to examine alittle more closely 
and patiently into the plans and propositions for tanks 
and filtering apparatus, which are easily applicable, 
and at comparatively small cost, to all paper-works. 

Francis FRANCIS. 








HOOD v. M‘MURRAY. 


Tuis was an action brought by Dr. Hood, the 
lessee from Lord Ebury of the well known “ Bury 
Fishery” on the river Colne, at Rickmansworth, 
against Mr. M‘Murray, a paper manufacturer; and the 
complaint was that the defendant, by discharging the 
refuse or poisonous matter from his paper-mills into 
the river, so polluted the water as to destroy the 
plaintifl’s trout, 

The cause was taken down for trial to Hertford 
spring assizes, before the Lord Chief Baron, but shortly 
alter it had been .commenced it was recommended by 
the learned judge as“ a.fit and proper subject for a 
reference” (a practice which is unfortunately becoming 
by far too prevalent), in consequence of which recom- 
mendation it was referred to the arbitration of the 
Hon. Geo. Denman, Q.C. 

‘The facts proved in evidence are as follows: Mr. 
M'Murray (the defendant) is the occupier of paper- 
mills, situated on the river Cliess, at Scott’s Bridge. 
After leaving this the Chess flows on for about another 
mile, and then falls into the’ plaintiff's fishery on the 
Colne. Upp to the time of the défendant’s commencing 
Operations the waters of the Chess’ and of the Colne 
had been pure and wholesome, and both rivers 
abounded with trout of the finest description, although 
the mills above alluded to, and several others on the 
Colne, had been for many years at full work making 
paper ae, Occasionally a few trout had been 
destroyed by the refuse from the mills having been 
allowed to re into the river; but complaint 
the evil had been remedied, and at the tinre of the 
defendant's entry on the ‘the “Bury Fishery” 
was hardly to be excelled by. any in the kingdom. 
Soon after he had taken ion, however, he in- 

roduced a new article’ into the manufacture of paper, 
viz., esparto or Spanish grass; the refuse from this 


as spirit,” became of a dark coffee or porter colour, 
covered frequently with a froth resembling yeast, and 
tainted with a peculiar and most offensive smell. 
The result was tuat from Loudwater Mill to Scott’s 
Bridge Mill, where the Chess flows through Rickmans- 
worth Park, the property of Mr. Arden, and from 
Scott’s Bridge, whence it passes through the pleasure- 
grounds of Mr. Baxendale, down to the Colne, every 
trout perished, not one was left; and although, from 
the Ccistance which the poisonous ingredients had 
travelled before reaching the Colne, and the greater 
body of water in that river, they did not seem to be 
so immediately fatal, yet gradually the same effect 
ensued. The trout began to die in May and June of 
1864; in July they were found dead iu large numbers 
(many weighing as much as four and five pounds 
each), until, by the end of that month or the beginning 
of August, the fishery was entirely destroyed; and 
thereupon the action was brought. 

The defence was, that the caustic soda and chloride 
of lime which are used in manufacturing paper from 
esparto, were also used in making it from rags by the 
defendant’s predecessors, and even of greater 
strength; and that in their time no evil had resulted 
from the use; moreover, that however noxious the 
materials might be when poured into the river, they 
would necessarily have become so diluted as to be 
perfectly harmless when they reached the plaintiffs 
fishery—the usual “ scientific evidence,” in short. 

However, the fact was abundantly proved and could 
not be controverted, that before the defendant’s time 
there were immense numbers of trout in the Bury 
fisheries and tthe Chess, right up to his mills, and 
that soon after he commenced manufacturing, from 
esparto, “something ” proceeding from those ‘mills 
destroyed them all; and the learned arbitrator, after a 
long and patient investigation, extending over nine or 
ten days, found a verdict for the plaintiff; but on ac- 
count of Dr. Hood’s holding of the fishery being by 
parol only, and not by deed, and thus terminable at 
any moment by the lessor, he assessed the damages at 
a merely nominal sum (£20), but directed that all the 
costs, both of the trial and the reference, should be 
borne by the defendant ; and these, we hear, will not 
fall far short of £2,000. 

Thus has terminated a trial which has been of the 
utmost importance both to fishermen and manufac- 
turers; for it has proved to the latter that, no matter 
how useful and beneficial the products of their indus- 
try may be to themselves and the community at large, 
individual interests cannot with impunity be infringed, 
and that the old maxim is still in full force—Sic 
usere tuo ut alienum non ledas. 





Ir is said that in two years Mr. Windham will come 
into £4,000 a year. Felbrigg Hail has been purchased 
by a Mr. Kitlon, of Norwich, and the expenses of the 
suit in lunacy have come to £13,000, which have been 
borne by Earl Windham, the Marquis of Bristol, Lord 
Listowg}, and one or two others. 

WE learn that the Russian Government has lately 
given up the working of its gold mines in the Ural 
Mountains, and has arranged for them to be worked 
by private enterprise. The results of this change 
have been very remarkable. The quantity of metal 
extracted is now increased tenfold. 


Instincts oF Immortattty.—The Indian buries 
the hunting implements of his friend with him, that 
he may not want for the means of pursuing the chase 
in the unknown land to which he has taken his flight. 
The ancient Egyptians embalmed their dead, under 
the notion that the soul would retura after a cycle of 
ages, and that it would be an infinite misfortune to 
find its organic existence dissolved. Their burying 
ground was situated beyond a beautiful sheet of water, 
called Acherusia, or last state of man, over which the 
dead were ferried, from which the Grecian myth of 
Charon and his boat was no doubt derived. Beyond 
this lake grounds were laid out to receive the dead. 
They were planted with trees and intersected by 
canals, to render them, as their name imported, a 
literal Elysium. Indeed, a provision for the dead 
occupied more of their attention than that for the 
living, and while no vestige of their abodes in life 
remain, the mausoleums, catacombs, and pyramids 
still survive in grandeur, the wrecks of forty-nine 
centuries. The exquisite touches of Grecian art con- 
verted the Parian and Pentelican marble into the form 
of men and gods, in obedience to the instincts within, 
by which the mortal is associated with the immortal, 
and the earthly destiny of man with the beings and 
scenes’ of a higher world. How much’ of genius, 
industry, and wealth of the worldis controlled by this 
mysterious instinct! Man can no more be divested of 
it than a fish of his instinct to swim, or the bird to 
fly. Atheism may befog, but cannot extinguish the 


SS 
CHAPTER XIX. 


THE OLD SQUIRE FALLS IN LOVE, 


Wuewn Mrs. Wilde reached her own apartment, sho 
found Bessie still sleeping sweetly, and Winny en- 
joying the same repose on the floor beside the cradle 
she had been left to watch. 

As she took off her bonnet she muttered : 

“Tt was lucky that I noticed the mole, and divined 
that it might be a family mark. But for my acute- 
ness, I might have been in a predicament now. Oh, 
Meg Wilde, you were born to achieve fortune, and 
you will do it yet! Ha, ha, how easily the old 
greybeard was melted. How courteous his manner 
became as soon as he saw how pretty Nature had made 
me. What a chivalrous old darling he seems to be. 

“Tf I chose, [ could live in state at once, have two 
servants at my beck and call, and do nothing myself. 
But that would not suit me at all. I don’t want 
the woman as a spy upon me, neither do I care 
about having nothing to do in this dull old house. 
The care I lavish on my baby is al] that keeps me alive. 

“Heigho! I like the ‘ marster,’ as Winny calls him, 
better than Iexpected I should. Heis a good-looking 
man still, and he has an eye for youth and freshness, 
and a heart to be thawed into appreciating all the 
charming qualities of their possessor. My teacher 
once told me that I wore the girdle of Venus, which 
is of more value than beauty, or intellect; but I know 
that I am attractive, and as to mind—well, mine can 
both plan and execute, aud if strong will can bring 
events to pass, I shall triumph yet, and make a separa- 
tion from my little angel impossible.” 

She ceased muttering, drew near the cradle, and 
looked down with loving eyes upon its sleeping tenant. 
The right arm of the child was thrown out on the 
coverlet, and with a curious smile Mrs. Wilde lifted 
it till a large, dark spot was visible on the rounded 
portion just below tle elbow. 

It was an accurate imitation of the mole on Evelyn 
Ashley’s arm, which had been produced by artificial 
means. 

Mrs. Wilde now pressed her lips tenderly wpon 
it, and murmured : 

“It cost you some suffering, my little angel, but 
you shall be richly repaid for it. When that proud 
old man sees it, he will be satisfied that you are his 
son’s child, and never look into your face to trace a 
resemblance to those from whom he believes you are 
descended. 

The infant awoke, smiled in her eyes, and held up 
her hands as if asking to be taken up. 

“You are an angel,” said the fond mother, snatch- 
ing her to her breast, ‘‘for you never awake with a 
cry upon your lips, as most other children do. You 
open your eyes in tranquil surprise, as if you had 
been loitering in the land of dreams, but are most 
happy to come back to the mundane sphere to which 
you belong. 

“T wonderif those wailing infants foresee the evil 
lot in life prepared for them, and shrink with new 
dread from this cold world, every time they open 
their eyes upon it. Thank me, my darling, that I 
have had the courage to secure a bright and pros- 
perous future for you. Well may your sweet eyes 
unclose with the light of happiness iu them, your 
lovely lips curve into that heavenly smile, for I have 
driven poverty care and misery from your earthly lot.” 

The child seemed almost to comprehend her, for 
she danced, laughed, and clutched at her mother’s 
braids with both her dimpled hands, Winny roused 
herself from her slumbers, and lazily gaining the 
perpendicular, gazed on the game of romps which 
ensted with the most lively interest. At length tho 
baby was. handed over to her, and Mrs. Wilde sat 
down to compose herself and improve her mind by 
reading. 

When Mrs. Wilde finally laid the book down, she 
meditated. 

“Such things have happened, and they may 
happen again. Lonely old men, deserted by their 
children, often marry women occupying an inferior 
social position. Even the pride of this stately, squire 
is not so lofty, but it may be made to bend beneath 
such fascinations as I shall know how to use. He is 
a grand old cavalier, and may well bear the name of 
the princely Rupert. Such a man as he is, will be 
far easier to work my spells upon than one of a less 
lofty mould. 

“Ah! if he will only make me mistress of this 
grand old place, I can forgive him for being almost as 
antique as his sions, and love him in spite of 
his snowy hair and ancient ways. Mrs. Squire 
Ashley—that sounds very well, aud. I will wear iny 
state so deftly, that few will be found to eavil at his 
stooping to elevate the goveruess of hig heiress to th 








tendencics of the human soul towards immortality. 


position of his wife.” 
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On the following morning a message came from 
Squire Ashley to the effect that he was ready to re- 
ceive his grand-daughter, and wished her to be sent 
to him at once. 

In auticipation of the summons, Mrs. Wilde had 
dressed the infant in her most beautiful robes, and 
the little creature itself was in the sanniest mood. 

When Winny approached and offered to take her 
from her mother’s arms, Mrs. Wilde lauzhed and said: 

“Do you suppose that I will permit any one to 
defrand me of the pleasure of witugssing the first in- 
terview between Squire Ashley and this little baby. 

No ~—no, Winny, I must take the child to him 
iyself.” 

‘** He expressly told me to fetch her myself.” said 
‘ie girl, solemnly, “and I think he will be offended 
if you go to his part of the house.” 

“Nonsense! wasn’t I there yesterday evening 
with his permission. I spoke with Squire Ashley in 
the library, and he promised me that he would see the 
baby this morning. You can come with me, but I 
shall take Miss Ashley to her grandfather myself.” 

Thus silenced, Winny followed her, wondering if 
her master would not fall into a passion at the in- 
trusion, and say something to the nurse that would 
teach her what an awful personage he was. 

Mrs. Wilde walked across the hall-yard with a 
quick light step, and soon gained the hall door. 
Japiter replied to her knock for admittance», and he 
Stared wildly at her, asshe calmly passed him, saying: 

“T have brought Miss Ashley to visit her grand- 
father. Show me to his room, if you please.” 

Jupiter was about to unclose his lips to refuse her 
adiittance to his master, when the squire himself 
appeared in the door of his apartment, and spoke in 
a tone of some surprise, but one in which no dis- 
pleasure was mingled. 

“Pray come in, Mrs. Wilde. I did not expect you 
to bring the child hither, though it is quite right that 
you should do so if you wish it. Even if you chose 
to accompany her, you might have permitted Winny 
to carry ber; her weight is too much for one of your 
delicate frame to bear, and it is not my wish that you 
shall perform any menial service for Bessie.” 

“Oh, sir, you are very considerate; but, indeed, it 
is a pleasure for mo to walk out with my little dar- 
ling in my arms. I take her out every fine day, and 
we have the nicest times together in the woodland, 
when the weather is fine. When she can run about, 
I shall be as happy as a queen.” 

The old man looked admiringly at her glowing 
face, and he placed a chair himself for her to repose 
on; but she did not sit down; she stood before him 
with smiling lips and questioning eyes, and lifted 
the veil which concealed the face of the hall-sleeping 
infant. 

Bessic’s soft, dark eyes were slowly unclosed, and 
she stretched out her hands with her usual waking 
gesture, and offered them to the stranger. 

Squire Ashley forgot all his stately pride —all his 
ire against the lowly mother of his son’s child, and 
he bent down and kissed the soft cheek before him. 
He spoke with a faint huskiness in his voice: 

“ The child is very lovely, though I cau see nothing 
of her father in her face. But there is tle Ashley 
mark, I perceive, and by that token I know that she 
is a truc daughter of my race. Remember, Mrs. 
Wilde, that this little waif is the heiress of my name 
and fortune, and ask for her whatever you may think 
necessary to her state. Train her to fill the station 
to which she was born, with diguity aud ease, and I 
shall owe a debt to you which I shall find it difficult 
to repay.” 

“Only permit me to remain near her as she grows 
older; and I promise to do my best,” replied the nurse, 
with tears trembling in her expressive eyes. “ This 
little creature has become so dear to me that it would 
be like severing me from life to bid me leave her to 
the care of others.” 

“Be assured that you have nothing of that kind te 
fear, Mrs.’ Wilde; it would be a poor requital for the 
maternal tenderness you lavish on your nurseling, 
and one, I‘hope you believe, I should be incapable 
of making. You may consider yourself as a fixture 
at Ashurst as long as you desire to remain.” 

“Thank you, sir—oh! thank you a thousand times 
for the assurance—for dull as I often find my life here, 
I should be miserable if I thought there was a chance 
that I should be sent away. If sucht thing were 
to happen, would have to look sharp after your 
heiress, for I should be sure to find means to steal 
her ‘away from you.” 

She latghed with the gleeful abandon of a child, 
after uttering this threat, and to the saddened ears of 
a Ashley there was music in the sound of such 


Tt seemed to him that a sunbeam had suddenly 
fallen into the sombre old house, bringing back the 
spirit of enjoyment which had so long forsaken it, and 
he found a pleasure he did not attempt to realise in 
gazing’ on the fair face of the young woman who sat 


before him, fondling the infant as if, al) consciousness: 
of being observed by others was forgotten. 

Squire Ashley had reached the advanced age of 
sixty without ever having been in love. 

At the command of his father he had married a 
girl of stately manners and much beauty, who filled 
the position of mistress of his house with a dignity 
and propriety which won his esteem, 

He cherished a moderate regard for his wife, which 
led him to treat her with such kindnéss as sufficed for 
her happiness; and after ten years of wedded con- 
tentment with each other, when the mother of. his 
children died, he lamented her Joss as decorously as 
the most devoted of husbands might have done, 

By that time Squire Ashley was absorbed in his 
profession, to which he devoted all the energies of his 
vigorous mid. 

Ife had no thoughts to bestow upon the accom- 
plished women with whom he was often brought in 
contact by manceuvering friends, who wished. to see 
him form a second alliance. 

Had his children remained near him he would have 
gone to his grave witliout being exposed to the fair 
temptation that now assailed him in the form of this 
charming creature, whose mere presence fascinated him 
more than that of any other human being he had ever 
met. He was just in the state of mind to eprrecite 
all her brightand winning ways, for his long depressed- 
spirits were re-acting, and the soul that had lately 
dwelt in darkness and gloom was ready to bathe itself 
in any sunshine that offered warmth and light. 

The syren seemed intuitively to comprehend the 
state of his mind, and she made the best use of the 
opportunity before her to interest and amuse her 
employer. 

The baby played her part as deftly as if she had 
been tutored to make herself charming. She lauzhed 
and cooed at the squire in the most approved baby 
fashion, gripped one of his fingers, and seemed Ce-‘ 
termined te taste its quality, but the dexterity of the 
langhing nurse extricated it before miss had fairly 
dragged it to her lips. 

Altogether, the interview was a success, and Mrs. 
Wilde retired in a state of great elation. 

Jupiter had looked on with amazement; how that 
young woman had found means to soften the stern- 
ness of his master to that degree as to permit her in- 
trusion into his private sanctum to pass without re- 
proof, he was at a loss to divine. 

After she retired, the squire sat absorbed in re- 
verie, apparently uncoxscious that he was not alone. 
The old servant cleared his throat, made an unusual 
quantity of noise in arranging some books, but finding 
all his efforts unavailing, he raised bis voice and asked : 

“ T want to know, sir, if that miss is to come in 
here with the baby whenever she likes? I must say 
she’s a rare One for impertinence; she asked for you 
at the door as if she had a right to do it!” 

‘The sallow face of his master flashed slightly, and 
he turned severely toward the privileged servant. 
With stern accents he said: 

“You take a strange liberty in speaking thus of a 
lady in my employment. If you had as much judg- 
ment as I have hitherto given you credit for, you 
would see that Mrs. Wilde is far above the position 
she occupies in this house. I have conversed with her 
before to-day, and I find her an educated and refined 
woman, reduced by misfortune to her preseut position. 
It is my will that she shall be treated with perfect 
respect, and when she demands admittance to these 
rooms she shall never be refused. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

It was some time before Squire Ashley recovered 
his equenimity. He faintly smiled as he reviewed the 
thoughts which had lately occupied his mind, and he 
spoke half aloud : 

“T am an old fool, that is certain. A pretty face, a 
few gracefully spoken words and winning ways, have 
upset the fanaet tenor of my life as effectually as if 
I were a boy of twenty. 

“ Ah, well! I suppose I must go back to the old 
stupidity; forget the sweet charm that threw its 
brief spell upon me, and be old and dull and mpy 
as I was before this graceful vision flitted before me. 
By heaven! what a. witchof a woman that is! With 
wealth at her command, high station as her birthright, 
she might be a queen in the most brilliant circle.” 

Poor man! absurd as it may seem, with the snows 
of sixty winters on his stately old head, he had 
actually fallen in love for the first time, and at that 
stage of life, as is well known, the disease always 
proves fatal. 

But his pride made huge struggles against the 
promptings of his heart, and he made vain efforts to 
prevent his thoughts frem dwelling on the recent 
interview. He opened an abtruse work on, mathe- 
matics, but finding it impossible to fix his attention 
upon it, he threw it aside, pettishly exclaiming: 

“T had better go back at once to the, Pons Assin- 
orum; for it seems to me that I am getting ready to 
walk over it. I believe the reading most suitable for 








me to-day would be the story of. Kin 

the beggar maid, for I js ms to be Fa pana 
illustrate it. Ah, well! the first step towarg ~e 
oneself of a folly is to become conscious of it,” : 

Squire Ashley proceeded to form a stern resoluti 
that he woald see the enchanting nurse as seldom as 
possible, and before he slept he addressed a brief aes 
to Mrs. Wilde, saying to her that in future he Would 
receive his grand-daughter once a month, and on those 
occasions Winny could brirg her to his room, y 
ended by saying: : ? 

“ The library shall always be open to you, and you 
can select from, its shelves such books as you my 
wish to read; ‘ory if you will permit me, I wil] maka 
a selection for you and send them to you. 

“Ou reflection, the permission I, gave you to make 
your presence there known to moe, seems injudicioys 
Servants will gossip, and I should be sorry to hay: 
anything said which would wound or affect you in any 
way. “ With high respect, ‘ 
“Rupert Asuey. 
Mrs. Wilde read this effusion withan amused smile 
and she tossed her head as she thought: ‘ 

“He will tire of this’ prohibition’ sooner than I shai, 
Touched is he? | Of course; anid his pride has taken 
the alarm. .Umph! Jf 1 can’t trample that ude 
foot, my woman’s wit was given me in vain.” 

From that day the fair nurse never offered tp 
approach the opposite wing of the house. 

She sent Winny from time to time to Squire Asuley 
with a request that he would seud her sometl:ing ta 
read. 

He catered so well for her literary taste, that sho 
seemed so well satisfied with his selection as never to 
enter the library herself. 

Yet; with all this apparent reticence, Mrs. Wilde 
furtively watched her intended victim as artfully asa 
spider watches the unwary fly she wishes to entrap 
in the filmy meshes of her web. 

She was perfectly aware that he took his daily walk 
in the direction of the grove frem which the place 
derived its name, and slie suspected he went thither in 
the hope that he should find her there with tlie child 

But very rarely would she walk iu that direction 
now, though she occasionally permitted the lonely old 
min to gain a glimpse of her lithe form flitting across 
the lawn, to hear the joyous tones of her young fresh 
voice as she warbled a snatch of song to the little 
girl, or talked to her the childish nonsense of which 
she had an infinite store. 

Once she had detected him beneath her window after 
twilight gazing in at herself, but she no sooner sav 
the dark shadow without than she called Wiuny to 
lower the curtain. 

“Poor man,” she mused, “he must be vev'y far gone 
indeed ; | wonderjhow much Ionger his pride will hold 
him aloof from what might be his joy and happiness 
if ‘he only cared less for the outside world. Well, I 
can wait, he is sure to come round some time or the 
other.” 

With this philosophic conclusion, Mrs. Wilde made 
herself as contented as circumstauces permitted, and 
kept on the even tenor Of hier way. 

Bessie made her stated visits to the squire, attended 
by Winny, but no message or token of interest came 
to the bauished nurse.” Two months of utter estrange- 
ment rvlled away, and Mrs. Wilde began to wonder ii 
the approach of Curistmas would not thaw the icy re- 
serve in which the oldman had thought fit to wrap 
himself of late. é' J 
At that genial season he would surely relax his 
dignity and ‘seek such companiotship as she was 
ready te afford him if he only would approach hor ia 
the right'way. ~ , ~ 

But all her calculations were set at nought by leara- 
ing that Squire Ashley would spend’ the Christmas 
with friends at # distance from Ashurst. 





CHAPTER XX 
THE DIE 18 CAs. 
AFrer much pressing, Squire Ashley had consented 
to spend Chtistinas “wack at Pigymelerg 
an old friend who résided in the adjeining co 
During those two months of 
of Mrs, Wilde's smiles was w¢ 
desolate heart af tha a 
tried to take counsel of his pride. 
mi th’ fay” hoa 
commit the 6a ' » he had so s 
punished his cbildren ; tal hs ‘woman, should, be 











meat iaphg ma ne for thie sound of her 
voice, his eyes eked. f ¢ another sig bf her gad 
ing face, and f st a i oot boat We 
bitterly cont g.it with what it mig et aly 
bright creature who had so bewitched him would, 


le on him from the ee ‘side, of the fire-place 
Many times he almost yielded to the temptation to 








grasp such happiness as remained for the brief spanot 
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im, regardless of what the world might 
ite eh vy finally concluded to try the effect of 
pile first, 80 he accepted Mr. Morse’s invitation. 
On the last evening of his stay at home, one 
Ashley suddenly took the resolution to see 
Wilde and bid her farewell. Without pausing to 
decide on the prudence of the step, he threw on bis 
hat and coat, and made his way through a slight fall 
of snow toward the eastern wing of the building. 

When he knocked at the door she was quite alone, 
for Winmy had gone to the kitchem to get her supper. 
opencd the door herself, with an expression 
of surprise upon her face, though she had heard the 

that crunched the falling snow, and she knew 
well that, the long penance the squire had 
on was about to be broken, and 
an apology for his late neglect be offered. 
w wide the door, exclaiming : 
possible |. Have I the honour to welcome my 
' sir, what will the 


urriedly said : 


bg bs 
i quietly a few 
minutes, and appreciated the mo oh 
which actua ou, and I thank you for. 

sideration you’ have shown: forme, I 

your decision, because Fife) Wi 

me in more ways than One. 

gressed further.” “ 


“Mtl Se Hips. son 3% 

A faint flush came ‘to her C 
lovely eyes fell to the floor; the squire 
tuating colour with a wild hope that made 
heart suddenly bound with rapture. He agkell: 

“What can you mean? what other danger could 
menace you from occasionally meeting me ?” 

She softly replied : 

“One danger was from the tongues of others; the 
other, from the weakness of my own heart. Alas! 
why should so) fdrlorm a being as) L am appreciate 
nobility of soul and‘ seek to claim ‘kindred: with it ? 
Had I been daily thrown with you—had I listened to 
the wisdom tempered by kindness whith! flows from 
your lips, my, poor hedrt must have: forgotten the 
difference of station—of years—everything that should 
have whispered to my pride ‘tobe upon its guard 
against such excellence as I know you'to 38.” 

The squireosank into the seat she placed before the 
glowing fire,. quite: overwhelmed by this sweet 
flattery; but its very excess partially recalled him to 
his sober senses, and. be presently said: 

“Then the course I took was best for: both of us. 
Do not imagine, my child, that I- underrate the great 
compliment, youshaye: paid.tne; but ‘1).think you 


illed 


“All that may be true enough, sir; but still it is 
not pleasant to be dependent on the caprice of others 
for all the enjoyment one has. My life of late has 
narrowed down to such a mere animal existence, that 
I rye begin if weary of it.” 

pe you have not thought of changing it?” he 
quickly asked. Sa ting 

“Tt may come to that yet, sir. The strong attach- 
ment I feel for Bessie may yield to thé tempta- 
tion to seg some sort of companionship. I am so 
lonely sometimes that I feel as if I must ran away to 
find some one to talk with who can understand me.” 

“ But you have books.” 

“Books are not to me what they are to you, sir. 
I crave something near me that sses human 
interest. The baby is too young for anything but 

»the servants too far removed from me for 

t and you have cast me from you as unfit to 

ich one so. much elevated above me.” 
jae eloquent eyés, and her k 

as she thus,summed up tha 

eesycand the listener spo the 

® much: rman Fs  ” , : 

des 4 oepown me of such 
aption « ‘ dy, of yefinement and educa- 

ion like yourself i of the best in the land. 
You. no longer sufferfrom loneliness. I promise 
that I here I will see what,can be 
ro L y that I am lled to go just now, 
it’ has been promised, and I cannot now 

#3" 


sadly if 
“Yon will meet oldfriends and renew old ties. In 
their cha: * you will forget the lonely 
) sits in this, silent room hour by hour, 
thinking ofthe. joyful homes others have, and vainly 
; 40 Beeoncile herse to thedoveless and laborious 
lot. : ome "OF 0 her.” DY aks 
; ‘he sai ime ‘some emotion ; , 

“T have i lefty and no ties:that arenow 
precious t0 me. I am as a tree-scathed by lightning, 
and stripped of all its branches. If a new spring 
comes to my heart, it will not be through the ministra- 
tions of those I now seek, but through one I believe 
Providence has thrown upon my path to become the 
joy and solace of my remaining days. Good-by, 
Mrs. Wilde; kiss‘ny grand-daughter for me, and keep 
up your spirits while I am away. Look forward to 
something better in the future, for I promise you that 
life shall wear a brighter aspect to you when I again 
return to Ashurst.” 

She arose as he did; held out her litile soft hand, 
the palm of which was of. the rosy tint of the sea- 
shell’s lip,. Squire Ashley took it in his own, half 
raised it to his lips, and then suddenly dropped it as-if 
afraid to betray the half .formed purpose which 
struggled with the dying throes of his pride, 

When he left the room, ‘and the sound jof his 
retreating footsteps died away, Mrs. Wilde crouched 
down beside the fire with an expression of triumph 
upon her rosy lips, which muttered: 

# li he only comes back in the same mind, my 


e “it. 


AL Dhl 





magnify the danger to yourself from freq 
tion with as eld.a person.as:I am.” « , 

He regarded her keenly, in’ the hope, perhaps, that 
she» would contradict bim; »but;Mrs. Wille only 
smiled frankly,and with apparent shnplicity said : 

“Perhaps I do, sir. You know -best,,and' I am 
willing to submit to your superior wisdom.” | 

Squire Ashley. bit his lip, looked. inqniringly into 
the fair face turned deferentially toward himself, a: 
afters discontented pause replied: ..- 

“I doindeed think | that you imagine dangers whicli 
never existed. We .have both been too squeamish, 
Mrs. Wilde; we have sacrificed many pleasant hours 
of social converse toa chimera that is as.absurd as it 
18 groundless... When, I return to. Ashurst we will 
occasionally meetvin:the library as I beforei proposed, 
and sometimes I will come hither to visit my grand- 
daughter. Shall it not be-so 2” 

‘ “T have no will but yours, sir,” was the meek reply. 

It is yours to command, and. mine to obey, and what 
you think right must be so.” é 

He half smiled. Midd a 

“I wonder if yon, would’ be as submissive if power 
were placed in your hands.” 

“y cannot say, sir. . Prosperity might change my 
nature, as it dues that of so many others; I might 
become overbearing and dictatorial under different 
circumstances, but there is little danger that I shall 
ever have the trial. Misfortune was my birthright, 
and I cannot escape it if I would.” 

The soft melancholy of her tones moved him deeply, 
and he gently replied: 

. No, my child—grace and beauty were the gifts 
owed Upen you by your fairy godmother at the 
our of your birth, and you should not repine that the 
mere dross of earth was withheld. Within yourself 
re a fine sense of enjoyment ‘which all my 
= th, twice told, could never purchase, so thank God 
or the dower he has given you.” 


may—nay, they will, come to bear. But 
who knows what change may come over him while 
he is gone among those grand people?” 


was soon cast aside, and her imagination ‘revelled in 
the future she conjured up before her as the beloved 
mistress of Ashurst; the young wife of a doting old 
man who would have no will but hers. 

Squire Ashley went on his visit. He met at Mr. 
Morse’s a small party of elderly people, many of them 
contemporaries of his own, the most of them weary 
of life, and disappointed in its results as much as he 
himself was. Their conversation only saddened him, 
for there was none of the freshness of life or hope to 
be found in their discourses. 

He soon discovered the motive which had induced 
Mr. Morse to insistion this Christmas.visit. Now his 
son was believed.to be dead, his friends again thought 
that a second marriage: might render his life less 
dreary than it. was, so ‘he was lured to be intro- 
duced to a lady of suitable age, who, it was thought, 
would make him an excellent wife. ’ 

Mrs. Perry was the widow of a wealthy farmer, 
with no children to encumber her, and Mr. Morse tried 
to persuade Squire Ashley that she was the very 
person to suit him as a second choice. 

He looked at the lady. critically, and found nothing 
to charm him. She was a small, insignificant looking 
looking woman, with pale blue eyes, and a flaxen 
front elaborately curled. 

He contrasted her with the vivid, glowing creature 
he had left behind him, and his heart at once vetoed 
the proposal his friend wished him to make. 

To the pressing inquiry of Mr. Morse as to what 
he thought of Mrs. Perry, Squire Ashley replied : 

“J do not think of Mrs..Perry any more than she 
does.of me. She cares for nothing on earth but her 
own comfort, and the arrangement of those flaxen 





ringlets that hang over her yellow forehead, like 


A faint cloud gathered on her smooth brow, but it-}; 





youth caressing age. Oh no, Morse; if I am induced 
to marry again, I will at lcast get a wife that suits 
my taste.” 

“I shall consider you wiso to marry again, Ashley, 
provided you make a suitable choice; but from your 
words, I presume that only a young woman will suit 
your fancy.” 

“ Perhaps so,” was the curt response; ‘ but that is 
my own affair; and I shall certainly not accept a 
wife of any other person’s choosing.” 

Mr. Morse said no more. He was not aware of tho 
presence of the captivating Mrs. Wilde at Ashurst, or 
he might have spoken his mind more freely. He 
wished his old friend to brighten his solitary life by 
installing a new mistress in his lonely home, but he 
chose one after the sober tashion of his years and 
station, unconscious that the silver-haired man before 
him wasin the midst of his first romance; that he 
was ready to sacrifice even the demon of his pride to 

the charming pieco of mortality who had 
ascinated every faculty he possessed; who held hiin 
in chains that thrilled him-with pleasure, 
they hourly tightened their hold upon 


captiv: 
althoug 
him. 4 

“T will go back and marry my darling at once,” ho 


Hthought, “What isthe opinion of these peop'e to 


me? It can neither make nor mar my haypiness. 
They would persuade me to give my hand to that 
dough-faced woman yonder, with her false hair aad 
false teeth—with a smile as artificial as her heart is 
cold. Morse would make a conventional marriage for 
us, ard then leave us both to drowse away our lives 
until we fall into the grave. 

*No; I can do better for myself than that. [ 
will take to my heart that desolate creature, who wi 
not above labouring honestly for her bread, and with 
her quaff the wine of life the gods will send me in suc: 
a@ union.as tiat. L-will give her station, fortunc, 
home, and she will bestow on me love, obedience, and 
happiness. A fair exchange, by heaven, and it shall 
be made!” 

Firm in this resolution, Squire Ashley returned 
home, to find the object of his idolatry ill in bed, 
suffering from fever consequent on a severe cold. No 
physician had been summoned, and Mrs. Wilde in- 


sisted that there was no need of one; but the alarin 


of the old man was so great that he immediately 
despatched a servant for Dr. Manton, ‘ordered a 
woman: to ‘be engaged who had a young child, and 
take charge of Bessie, and established: the regular 
nurse by the side of the invalid. 

Many tithes in the'course of the day he would come 
to the door, under the pretext of inquiring if the baby 
fretted for her nurse, but to really ascertain how Mrs. 
Wilde was. 

The child did well enough, but her mother grew 
steadily worse,and on the second day after: Squire 
Ashley’s return, she was reported to him as being quite 
delirious, 

“She will not know me,” he thought, “and { will 
go to her bedside fora few moments, and ascertain 
her condition for myself.” 

How littie could he have dreamed that the delirium 
was partially simulated to bring about that very: re- 
sult 


Mrs. Wilde was just in that condition in which the 
tongue will utterany wild fancy that enters the brain 
if the curb of reason is not at once applied. 

She was conscious that she yet possessed this 
power over herself, but she did not choose to use it; 
hor purpose would be better answered by giving tho 


‘reins to her tongue if Squire Ashley should decide to 


visit hur himself. 

When he entered the room she was lying with her 

eyes half closed, and the flush of fever on her checks. 
He stood an instant looking down at her, thinking « 
how very pretty she was, oven in illness, when her 
wild, startled-leoking eyes suddenly opened, and she 
asked: 
“Who is that? What benign face is looking down 
upon me so compassionately? Oh! I need sympathy 
so much—so much, My life is so sad—my days so 
dreary. Oh! beneficent Creator, take mo to thyself, © 
or give me another heart to bear on, for I can no 
longer stand alone—alone!” 

The repetition of the last word sunk away in a 
dreary whisper, and again tho eyes closed, as if tired 
of looking out upon the world. 

The squire stooped over and called her by her 
name, in a voice of deep tenderness. 

“ Margaret, strive to regain your health for my 
sake, and you shail no longer be lonely. You shall 
be my child-wife; the brightener of my: life, tho joy 
of my heart. Only get well, my precious one, that [ 
may strive to make you happy.” 

She lifted her long eyelashes slowly, and asked: 

“Who talks of happiness? Alas! it is not for me. 
The remorseless sea swallowed up all I loved—father 
—husband—all—all !” 

And the small hands were thrown up with a wailing 
ery that went to the heart of the listener. 
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He again bent down and whispered : 

“I speak of happiness, my Margaret. Only live 
aud love me, and I shall be so happy myself that I 
must make you so.” 

Her eyes rested on him with a bewildered expres- 
sion, but gradually the light of reason seemed to re- 
kindle in them, and she quietly said: 

“Squire Ashley! you here! How shall I thank 
you for this condescension ?” 

He took the hands, which still burned with fever, in 
his own, and gravely said : 

“You can understand me now, Margaret. Hasten 
to get well, to become everything to me. My love, 
my wife, I claim the right from this time forth to 
cherish and pet you as the darling of my old age. 
Speak—tell me now ; will you—can you love me in 
return for all that I can bestow upon you?” 

Mrs. Wilde faintly, but sweetly, replied : 

“ Affection is above all price; but such as I have to 
bestow is already yours, generous, noble hearted man. 
But I am too weak to talk much, and my mind already 
begins to escape me again.” 

The squire bad stolen in during the temporary 
absence of the nurse, and her return at this crisis put 
an end to the conversation. Janet appeared very 
much surprised to find her master in the sick room, 
but he immediately retired, after saying: 

“I was passing, and called in to see how Mrs. 
Wilde was getting on. She seems very ill, Janet, 
and I hope you will neglect nothing that can be done 
to restore het. The poor baby must suffer from her 
long separation from her.” 

The woman regarded him suspiciously as she re- 
plied : 

“The nurse is doing well enough, sir. If she'll 
mind the doctor, she'll soon be about again. As to 
the child, I warrant Leeny will do as good a part by 
her as Mrs. Wilde. You needn't be coming in here 
to look after my charge, for I know what to do.” 

The squire knew from experience that the tongue 
of old Janet was not to be braved with impunity, so he 
hurried away with the resolution strong in his heart 
to place his new idol on a pedestal which would lift 
her above the impertinence of his own servants, 

The days wore away drearily enough till Mrs. 
Wilde was pronounced convalescent. At length she 
sat up, and received the squire in the most charming 
dishabille ; but the calls he made were brief and distant 
enough, for in the adjoining room was always the 
nurse and the child, and the door between the two 
apartments invariably stood open. 

Squire Ashley longed for the time to come when 
she would be strong enough to leave her room; but 
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[urs, WILDE PROMISES TO MARRY THE OLD SQUIRE. ]} 


the weather was cold and damp, and the pbysician 
had positively forbidden her to walk out before spring 
fairly opened. 

Squire Ashley showed his interest in the con- 
valescent by sending for every delicacy that could 
tempt her sick appetite; and fruits and fine wines 
were lavished on her with a profusion that made the 
servants stare,and surmise among themselves that 
“Master had lost his head, and was going to make 
a fool of himself.” 

Mrs. Wilde casually betrayed that she played on 
the guitar, and in a short time a fine-toned instru- 
ment, with a package of music, came to her. 

The latest papers and magazines were ordered for 
her use, and new novels were regularly sent from @ 
large publishing house. 

The venerable wooer endeavoured by these grace- 
ful attentions to win for himself a place in her grati- 
tude, if not in her heart. 

But now the high position she had so artfully played 
for was within her grasp, a strange hesitation seemed 
to come over her. 

The spirit of coquetry must have been very strong 
within Mrs. Wilde, for desirable as she considered it 
in every point of view to make: good her footing at 
Ashurst, there were days in which it seemed to her 
impossible that she should advance upon the path 
she had marked out for herself. 

This apparent caprice only rendered ber more 
charming to the squire. . 

He indulged the flattering belief that if she were 
finally won to become his wife it would only be 
through a personal preference for himself, and not for 
the worldly prestige he could bestow upon her. 

As Squire Ashley advanced, Mrs. Wilde seemed to 
recede from him ; though in all she did or said there 
was still that piquant charm for him which he had 
never found in any other woman. 

With the first spring flowers she came forth, 
radiant as the early blossoms, to take her first’ walk 
after her long imprisonment in the house. 

At the earnest entreaty of the squire, she went out 
alone, and she had scarcely gained the grove when he 
joined her. ; 

After a little playful badinage.on her part, he sud- 
denly became serious, and said : 

“ Margaret, my friends urge me to take another 
wife. They have chosen for me a woman of suitable 
age—tbat is, one as dull and weary of her earthly pil- 
grimage as I was before I knew you. I feel that 
Ashurst is too lonely forme. Shall I ask this lady to 
become my wife, or will you, tantalizing creature that 
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cannot understand you. You seem like a will-o'-the- 
wisp, always evading me just as I fancy I am about 
to secure you.” 

She coquettishly replied : 

“The pursuit has then brightened your life, and 
given you something to think of. So far it has been 
beneficial. If you edn: do so, I bid you leave me for 
the rich and aristocratic woman your friends would 
be sure to select for you. They will all-cry shame on 
you if you stoop to lift me to your heart. . I own that 
I shudder at the thought of all you will have to en- 
dure for my sake if I consent to accept your most 

erous Offer.” 

“ Peoh, child! who could say anything that! should 
care about if I were blessed with an angel in my 
house to console me for their worldly babble? Iam 
perfectly free to act as. I choose. ‘You are a lady— 
you suit my taste, and it is nobody's business if I 
choose to make you my wife: Come, Margaret—Iam 
resolved to have # definite reply before we part.” 

Mrs.. Wilde spoke with extreme emotion : 

“If I refuse your generous offer, you will send mo 
awsy—separate me from the child. Is it not so?” 

With some irritation, he replied: 

“If you only consent to.accept the position of my 
wife that you may remain here, I had better take the 
one provided for me by my friends. But I will answer 
you frankly. Only as Mrs. Ashley can you remain 
here, for I have noclaim on you save the slender one 
of governess to my id. Tcan make you happy, 
Margaret ; I know that I can; then why do you tor- 
ment me by this hesitation?” 

After a pause of deep emotion, she replied . : 

“TI will hesitate ne longer, Squire Ashley. You 
shall not reproach me with trifling with you—but I 
canuot marry you just yet. Poor Frank has not been 
dead year and a half; yet I must wait thst 
length of time at least before I give my hand to 
another, and that seems very little.” 2 

“Then you pledge lf to marry me? 

“TI do—sacredly, nly.” 

“When? Name some ifie time.” ; 

“In two months from this day. Does that satisfy 
you? And I declare to you that, to tho best of my 
ability, I will make you # true and faithful wife. 

She offered him her hand with serious grace, 
and then held up her lips to receive the kiss of be- 
trothal. 1 

Squire Ashley thought himself the happiest of men, 
and he poured forth his thanks and protestations 1 4 
flood of eloquence that almost reconciled her to the 
promise she had given, : 





you are, tell me what you intendto do? Of late I 


(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Hope may sustdin, ania innocence impart 
Her sweet specific to a fearless heart © Sprague. 

As Blanche had stated to Blair Moreland, Amber 
was settled as governess in the family of Mrs. Netson. 
She had seen that lady’s' ‘advertisement in the Times, 
had applied for the situation, had pleased by her man- 
ners and appearance; and although the salary was 
much smaller than that she had received from Lady 
Moreland, she had accepted the situation when Mrs. 
Neteon had hastened to secure'her after her interview 
with Blanche. 

On the very morning of the day when Blatiche 
Longley and Blair Moreland were so cruelly plotting 
against her, she arrived at her mew home at Islington. 

lt was a very different oné from the Moreland man- 

sion; being simply a small and ‘anpretending ‘house, 
Which was, however, dignified with ‘the title of Elm 
Villa. The name was slightly incongruous, there 
being no elms in the vicinity.’ ‘Although the servants 
at Elm Villa were fewer and not:so well-trained as 
at Moreland House, and the furniture was less mas- 
sive and expensive, it had a home-like ait which the 
statelier dwelling lacked. 

As Amber was admitted into the corridor, Mrs: Neét- 
sou came out of @ reception-room neat at hahd, and 
greeted her cordially, inviting her inté thé apartment, 
yw ordering her luggage to‘be taken to her 


“Your room is all ready for you, Miks Vale,” she | 


said, “ but you had better rest-a little before 
wptoit. I've been thinking: of what ‘you said about 
pee accustomed to the care of children: out’ of 
= l-hours, and have coricluded that I shall not 
iain ‘ae we with them ex during school- 
e 
tnt o — & good nutsé who ‘takes all, the 
mer expressed her satisfactién at thisiconcessio 
and Mrs, Netso bay a 
“te continued wos Ja: oe. eee! eT - 
id you in my note yesterday that Th 

a your friend, Miss Lough agile She is ~ peter 
way a and she spoke very handsomely of you— 
Ral ancsomely indeed. T also’ saw the baronet, Sir 
minded gney—e splendid 
mpi —— my poor dear Captain. I told you that 
not?” was a captain in the army, did I 
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Amber'replied in the negative. 

“ J thought I did,” said Mrs. Netson, apologetically. 
“He died per! two years ago. I assure you, my 
deat, after I bad got a little reconciled to his death, I 
used to feel a “positive relief in thinking I should 
never have to worry any more about his being ordered 
off to India. As I was sayifig; Sir Ralph Courtney 
reminded me of him. I wonder, if he won’t marry 
Miss Longley!” * : 

' “They are engaged to be married,” said Amber. 

“What! And living ini the same house !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Netson, “That is very improper.” 

“Miss Longley is Sir Ralph’s ward, and has no 
other home,” Geclared Amber. ““ Besides, they have a 
lady housekeeper, who chaperones Miss Longley.” 

“T ry re at makes it all right,” said Mrs. Net- 
son. “I have given you a pléasant room, Miss Vale, 
and shall give you the privilege of receiving your 
company, in this parlour. You can have as much 
company out of school-hours as you choose. I would 
like Miss Longley to come'often—in fatt, I'd like her 
for a personal friend. And now let me show you 
your room.” . 

She led the way to the floor above the drawing- 
room, chattering busily the while, and ushered Amber 
into a neat square sitting-room. It was carpeted with 
blue ‘and wood colour, and white muslin curtains 
shaded the windows, and were looped back with blue 


-| ribbons. In addition to the usual articles of farniture, 


were a set of carved book-shelves, loaded witli books. 
In an alcove was placed a small white-draped bedstead, 
which was partly hidden by the white curtains that 
were away before it. 


“How Ey, retty!” said Amber, with genuine 
“ shan l ‘very much at home here, Mrs. 
tson. My luggage'is brought up, I see, and I shall 
soon’ be quite settled!" 

“T hope so! said her employer, heartily. “Iam 
glad you like the room. My own suite of apartments 
are across the hall, ahd I pat you here for company, 
for I sometimes get timid in the night.’ You will take 
all your meals mé. My vhildren are always at 
tablé, for now bones poor dear captain has gone I 
‘¢aunot Bear'to stat an empty table. 1 like the prattle 
of my, children white'T éat.’ Besides,” she added, “haw 
‘Ave they to learn mahners if they dre obliged ‘to eat in 
the nursery?” 

Amber not'being able to answer this question, Mrs. 
Netson continued : 

“We won't have any teaching to-day, Miss Valo, 
but I'd like you to become acquainted with the 
children, so that you can take them in hand to- 





morrow. J will leave you now to unpack your tranks 





and dress for dimer—which I am old-fashioned 
enough to have at ove!” ; 

She left the apartment, and Amber devoted herself 
to the tasks set for her. 

After unpacking her trunks, and stowing away. her 
gowns in the ample closets, she dressed herself im 
@ néat grey dress, gave an additional touch to her 
glossy hair which shone like burnished gold, and then 
‘descended to the drawing-room floor. 

There she was met by a servant, who conducted 
her to the drawing-room, where were assembled Mrs. 
Netson and ‘ber children, 

Amber was introdaced to the little ones, and by 
her winning manners was soon on good terms with 
them all. 

This fact increased the esteem her employer already 
felt. for her, and Amber was made to feel quite at 
home. 

The next morning her duties as governess degan. 
She had to eyamine the children as to what they 
already knew, and what they were compefent to 
undertake, but this task was light with such young 
children, and the little school wes soon in full 


progress. ; 

On thé second day of her new life, after school 
hours were over, and Amber was in her own room 
looking over a novel she Lad found on ove of her 
book-shelves, a servant knocked at her door, and an- 
nounced that a woman’ wished to see her. ‘ 

“A young lady?” asked Amber, thinking of 
Blanche, to whom she had written immediately after 
entering upon this situation. 

The servant shook his bead doubtfully, saying: 

“I think not, Miss. She bade me say that shecame 
from Miss Longley——” 

“Very well. I'll be down directly!” said Amber, 
flinging aside her book. 

The servant departed, and Amber hastened down 
to the little reception-room. 

Shé found awaiting’ her a woman, of rather lady- 
like appeatatice, who aroge at Ler entrance, and handed 
her a note, saying: 

“I come from a friend of yours, Miss “Vale—I 
mean Miss Longley. ‘Be so kind as to read ber 
hote!” 

Ainber did so. i 

It was from Blanche, and introduced the bearér, 
Miss Warr, to her notice. ‘The note went on to atate 
that Miss Warr had called upon Blanche with a 
pitious story, demanding assistance, and stating that 
she lived at Islington. The writer, therefore, 
her “dear Amber” to call at the woman's 
ascertain if her story were true, and communicate the 
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result to Miss Longley, that she might assist the 
suppliant, if deserving. The note concluded with = 
apology for demanding even so trifling a service, ba 

as Amber resided at Islington it certainly could oe 
make her much trouble to ascertain the truth of the 
story and thus satisfy the generous sympathies of her 
friend. 

When the maiden had finished reading it, she 
looked up at Miss Warr, and was surprised to meet 
that person’s gaze fixed strangely and earnestly upon 
her. 

A single moment was sufficient for her to scrutinize 
her companion. 

Miss Warr was a woman of middle age, of not un- 
prepossessing appearance. There was a boldness, 
however, in her black eyes, a treacherous ex 
about her lips, and a silkiness about her manner, that 
would have caused a keen observer of human nature 
to distrust her. 


Her dress was poohand scanty, and the 
most extreme poverty joined to an ext neatness 
and an endeavour to keep up appe In con- 
trast with her garments hae thera were ‘plentifully 
ornamented with rouge off by a liberal quantity 
of pearl powder. 4 

Although Amber was pes skilled. in’ reading 
physiognomy, she felt an instinctive di dis- 
trust of the person beforeher, and carefully q ed 
her as to her history. 

Miss Warr replied by relating such a pitiful tale 
that Amber's sympathies were aroused, and she said : 

“I will call at your residence, Miss Warr, as Miss 
Longley requests me. Indeed, if you wish, I will go 
home with you!” 

A strange gleam shot up into the woman’s cyes—_ 
a gleam of triaraph—but her eyelids droopéd in time 
to = it from. Amber. 

you!” she said, with‘a gratefu? manner, 
that € to athe maiden. “I shall never forget your 
kindness, I §eems to mie,” a, “that L have 
seen you somewhere before, 1 Vale—Vale ! 
I know no one of that namé 
familiar !” 

Amber blushed, remembering that B6F manie!iwas 
assumed, and her confusion seemed to arouse some 
suspicion in the mind of her visitor. 

“ Perhaps, Miss Vale,” she suggested, “I haveseen 
you under another name, if: you will pardon we say- 
ing so!” 

Amber's confusion eonfirmed this idea in. the 
woman’s mind, and after a few minutes’ thoughtful 
scrutiny of the maiden’s face, she suddenly ex- 
claimed ; : 

“I have it! I certainly cannot be. mistaken! Were 
you not the adopted. daughter of tho late Sir John 
Courtney? Were you not called Amber Courtney ?” 

Amber struggled, to regain her self-possession and 
managed to reply quietly ; 

“You are right, Miss Warr. . But having | no right 
to that name, I have resigned it for another!’ 

The, woman seemed astonished and agitated at the 

girl’s ready acknowledgment of her identity, and ex- 
c ck aigned : 

“Do you know your. history ?” 

“T know all that was known of it by my adopted 
father!” 

“ Then you have heard of the woman from whom 
Sir Johm.Courtuey took you?” 

“T have, And you—you know——” 

The woman arose, exclaiming, excitedly : 

“T am that woman, Amber!” 

To describe.the astonishmentof the maiden on hear- 
ing this declaration. would be impossible. 

“* You are the woman?” she ejaculated, as soon as 
she could speak. ‘“ How strange!” 

The woman sank back into the chair from which 
she hadarisen and surveyed Amber witha strange 
eager gaze, 

“You are the woman ?” repeated Amber, approach- 


ing her, “Then tell me who I, am,..Am{ your 
di vughter 2” 

Miss Warr, as the woman had called herself, smiled, 
as she replied : 


“Do we look alike? Itis not necessary for me to 
say that you are not my child, You can seo,that for 
yourself !” 

“Thank heaven!” breathed Amber,. “ Then, sir, 
olin Courtney did not wrong-you in teking me from 
s ue . 
“ No,” answered the woman, napltecingty- 
“And do, you know who | am?’ 
Miss Warr nodded. 
Amber grew yew A pale, and her tone was full of 
pi oading, as she asked 
“Who am I, then 2. Oh, won't you , tell me who I 
ame” 

‘Lhe woman shook her: head. 

Amber pleaded long and earnestly, but elicited no 
sitisfactory answeryand at last she said: 

“ Tell me, at least, if amy parents are living ! 
i a father and mother ?” 


Have 


@ yet yur iace looke! h 


After a moment’s thought, Miss | Warr replied: 

“Your parents are both living!” 

“ And shall I never see them?. Oh, I. beg of you 
to restore me to them!” prayed Amber. “If you only 
knew how lonely and desolate Iam, you would have 


pity’ upoa me!” 
iss Warr did not seem to be under the influence of 
pity, and there was & subtle gleam in her eyes, as she 


ne : When I came here to see you, I little though#of 
finding Amber Courtney in, Miss Vale. I ized 
oo from youf resemblance to your mother, and from 
; vig, sod Courtney Hall twice while Sir 













e lip, and endeavoured to correct 
r made, an oe Amber was unsus- 


As might t isle been gathered from the hint she } bad 
dropped, howe she had come to. 
false errand. She was really in the 
Moreland, and was the wife of 
been united to the valet that morning. 
had known from Tamley ber 
governess in the Moreland family, but 
made acquainted with the fact that the; 
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potent reeollect: ciile 
She sean tearete to all Amber’s intreaties. 
Coneealing reg intentions under a mask of 
Ypocrisy, she observed : : 
flee ap: T ‘gat 
tell you Your entire history!" =" ia 


“But why not here ?” 

“T will tell you nowhere save in my own home. If 
you are anxious to know who youere, you will come 
with me 1” 

Amber did not hesitate long, but assented and ran 
up to her room to get. ready for,.er walk. In afew 
re she returued, and they set out for Miss Warr's 

ome 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The worlds not thy friend, nor soos pete: ‘a law: 
The world affords no law to make 
Then be not poor, but break it, prohy om take this. 
Shakespeare. 

Wuen Blanche Longley had flown to her boudoir, 
on recovering from the swoon occasioned by seeing 
the strange-looking woman jn the street, she gave 
herself up 7 a paroxysm of mingled grief and fear, 
For a long time she Jay prostrate upon her sofa, but 
at length she grew calmer, and mattered: 

“Ah! She could not have ponorgnised me! She 
would have, been here before this if she bad, I am 
sure !’ 

The thought seemed to give her fresh courage, and 
she arose and. paced to and,fro, gathering hope and 
— every moment. 

She had reasoned herself into almost ber neal 
a eae when her maid, entered the boudoir, and 
sai 

“If you please, my lady, there’s.a person. wishes to 
see you-—” 

“ rN person ?” faltered Blanche. 

“Yes, my lady. She says,;she;was your maidin 


would want to see her!” - 
Blanche dropped her fair curls oyer her white face, 
and responded, in a tone of assumed 
“Ah, Loson, it is my former maid. who wishes Kt 
n 


” me; Perhaps the poor thing is in distress... Se 
er. up!” 
The, maid retreated. to gertonn the errand, and, 
Blanche nervyed herself for the a ing ng uel 
Since Mies Longley had dropped..a hint, to 
that she might soon become La Courtney, that 
person had called her mistress ‘‘my , & species 


of flattery very acceptable to its recipient. 

But on this occasioa the words grated harshly 
upon her hearing, probably suggesting that there were 
obstacles to, be overcome before that title could be 
rightfully hers. 

She had barely time to summon her self-possession 
before the door again epened, and Loson ushered ‘her 
visitor into the apartment... 

She was the same woman, ,the. sight of whom had 





so excited Blanche 4 little while béfore 















——+ 

“You may go, Loson!” remarked her mis 
quietly, as the maid lingered to ascertain the busi. 
ness at her predecessoy. “When I want you I vill 


Loson withdrew. 
Blanche then turned her gaze upon her visitor. 
That individual, a coarse, Woman, me 
her glance with defiant looks. i 
Whey o you doing here, Hawks?” asked Micg 






























Longley, commanding tone. * Wh hi 
sana ha ais tien oo 
“Why, I pd - Paris ior hte 3 returned 
the woman, bo! Without 

being invited to eed 
nearly SY pn eecioncge as 
aughtily. di 

that you should ne eturn to E Bp onsiin 
the a in which you 
more bindin’ on mo 
heard as how 
you are y, aud [ 








me, Hawks? Please stato 
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“By malling fi Say hiantl to do so,” was the re- 
“Tt isn’t likely that I'll ever betray your 
secrets, miss, aslongasi am making a govd ‘liy ring 
out of em.’ 

This argument was convincing, and Blanche de- 
manded: a ) 

“ What is the priee of your sileace?™ 

Hawks hesitated, and said, reflectively : 

“Sir Ralph is very tich——” 

“But 1 am not yet marriéf to him!” interrapted 
Miss Longley. 

‘*You are engaged to marry him?” 

“No, Lam not!” 

The woman wari discoucerted for a moment, but 
then said, cunfidently : 

“At any rate, you expect to marry r% You would 
like to be free,to do so, wouldn't. you? 

“IT want to be. free, to do, anything I choose,” as 
serted Blanche, evasively.. “Por what sum will you 
leave Dn bam and forget my existence?” 

“lj aa @ hundred pounds down and an annuity of 
two hundred pounds a year,” answered Hawks. * For 


these { will,agree to, your secret, and 
| never any a word against yout 


Blanche made some, vain | elforts to obtain a re- 
duction, of these terms,,and, finally drew out bet 

rte-monnai, in which was a hundred-pound uote— 
he only money she posgessed in the world. 
* “] will pay you.this,”;she said, holding it up, 
“op condition that ;you do, not molest, me for the 
annuity until I am Lady Courtuey.. Do.you agree to 
this 2” f 

Llawks assented. 

Blanche ther gave her the money, feeling for the 
first time a sentiment of relief. 

“ And: now tell, me,” she said, “have you evet 
seen him siuce 1 left Paris?” . 
4 Lord Claonville?; No,.miss;.but I've heard that 
he’s been there and made inquiries after you and me. 
his aveeiogn wath. yom —> me because I was ‘a witness t’ 
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> ourtney’s house. You seemed to be seared at 
ban on Y took a litile turn in the park before 
‘nquirivg for, you!” { 
att fou see how you knew I, was here ?” 

“Ob, I heard that fact from @ lady’s maid that 
was travelling with, her mistress and stopped in 
Paris for a few days.. She told me you was quilea 

m 
ys ae asked afew more questions of her former 
and then dismissed her. 
ah hasten to secure Six Ralph,” she muttered 
when she found herself alone. ‘It is time that he was 
at home, Perhaps he has returned and is in the. li- 
brary. 1 begin to fect unsafe. J think Hawks, will be 
faithful now, but.once.Lam_maxried to Sir Ralph, I 
can make it still moreto, her interest to keep my secret, 
{thiak I bave art enough to draw from him.a pro- 
of marriage within, the hour, I will make the 
” P P 
“i. waited to school, her features into their custo- 
wary calmness, and, then descended to the library, 
where she found Sir)/Ralph engaged with his books. 

“May I come in?” she asked, with assumed _play- 
fulness, looking into the apartment. " 

Ralph sprang up with somealacrity to receive her, 
7T Ls, do. come, in, Blanche! I. shall be: de. 
lighted. to show you some books I purchased. to- 
da ” . . 

anche accepted the invitation with a smile, and 
seated herself near him. 





CHAPTER XZXVIII. 
The joys of meeting pay the pangs of absence ; 
Else who could bear it? Rowe. 
A bundred theusand weleomes : I could weep, 
And I conld laugh; Iam + and heavy: welcome ; 
A curse begin at every of his ‘heart 
That is not glad to see thee. Shakespeare. 

“You look pale and weary, Blanche,” observed 
Ralph,.as Miss Longley seated herself. “ Indeed, you 
look almost ill. Is it late hours that causes you to 
look so?” J 

“No,” was the reply. “It is not that, It 
oo 

She paused, as if unable to proceed. 

“What is it, Blanche? Is it any trouble of the 
wind?” 

lanche summoned a blush to her cheeks, and 
looked down, while she sighed. - 

Ralph was convinced by her manner that some grief 
was really preying upon her mind, and he instinctively 
gave her his sympathy. 

His manner was very kind as he vegged her to con- 
fide her sorrow to him. 

“Tcannot! Ob, I cannot!” slie exclaimed, covering 
her face with her hands. 

“But why not, Blanche? Confide in meas in a 
brother. Tas your trouble a pecuniary source ?” 

Blanche shook her head. 

“ Has it any connection with Jasper ?” 

Blanche faltered @ negative. 

Ralph looked thoughtful. Miss Longley’s ap- 
parent confusion and her blushes suggested that 
her grief might have. its origin in a love affair, but 
his delicacy prevented his making the suggestion. 

“Do not ask mé farther,” cried Blanche, while he 
was pondering on the subject. ‘I could not tell you, 
ofa persons! Oh, what have I said? Have I be- 
trayed my secret ?” 

Ralph's countenance flushed as a comprehension of 

her words entered his mind. It was impossible. to 
misunderstand their meaning. 
_ “Ab, you know my seeret!” said Blanche, wonder- 
ing if shé had managed the affair rightly. “Do not 
despise me, Ralph—dear Ralph! Donot think me un- 
waidenly, 1 implore you?” 

There are few gentleman who would not feel flat- 
tered at such a confession of love from a ‘girl as 
pretty as Blanche, but Ralph’s pulse beat as quietly as 
éver, and his heart-throbs were not quickened. In 

his emotions at that moment’ were of! mingled 
Sorrow and aversion. ‘To his fastidious taste; Blanche 
seemed suddenly to have fallen from ‘the ‘high pedestal 
she had theretofore occupied in his mind—not for 
having given her love wsought, but for having con- 
—— such a love, ‘and'ffi not'the most delicate 

er. i 

It never entered his honest, straightforward mind 
that her pretended confession was all a falsehood aud 
her agitation feigned, "+ 9 

“I think—I hope—I' have misunderstood you, 

che,” he said, in an embarrassed tone. 

Miss Longley fel: » pang of distppointment, bat she 
was determined to tiderstind’ her position in’ his 
Tegard, and, if possible, work ‘pon his high sens¢ of 
honour to the extent of a proposal of marria‘e.' 

You cannot have tiisun me, Ralph,” she 
murmured. “TJ fear Thave betrayed myself too tho- 


toughly. But how could I live under the eame roof 


with you and remain insensible to your goodness. and 
nobleness’? , How could-——” 

She pretended to sob. 

Ralph was thoroughly embarrassed and ill at ease. 
He moved about in his chair, and finally said, 
gently : 

“T can no longer affect mjsunderstanding, Blanche. 
Iregard you as a sister, and have made up my mind 
never to marry, Tobe frank with you, I have been 
continually haunted by the image of your friend Miss 
Vale, and had she been free, I should have offered her 
my hand and heart. Brief as has been my -acquaint- 
ance with her, Lloye her! As you tell me she is en- 
gaged to be married, I have of coarse relinguished all 
hopes in that direction. Perhaps,it may console you 
to know of my disappointment?” 

“Would that I might console you!" exclaimed 
Blanche, with apparent impulsiveness. 

“Tell me, Blanche, frankly and truly,” said Ralph, 
struck with a sudden thought, “have I offered you 
more than a brother's attentions? Have I led you to 
believe that. I. regarded you with more than a 
brother's. affection? Do not hesiiate..in expressing 
your opinion.” 

Blanche knew very well that Ralph's attentions to 
her had been guarded and, much more cool. than fra- 
ternal attentions are wont to be. She algo knew, that 
he had never felt or exhibited a particle ef,,love for 
her, and yet. she was so anxious to secure “his hand 
that. she laid aside both truth and womanly delicacy to 


Seer 

*T—I thought you meant youloved me, Ralph! I 
supposed you meant to offer me marriage, and so I 
learned to love you!” 

Ralph’s fine countenance darkened'and a stern ex- 
pression gathered upon it. 

“If this be so,” he said, “if I have given you hopes 
and led you to love me, I—~” 

He hesitated instinctively, as Blanche held her 
breath to listen to the words she thirsted to hear. 

At that moment. came a knock upon the outer door 
—the knock of Sir John Courtney! 

Neither of them heard it. 

A memory of Amber as Miss Vale recurred to 
Ralph and he became thoughtful and silent. 

Blanche regarded him with hopeful expectancy. 

Meanwhile, Robinson, the servant whose duty it 
was to attend to the door, had given entrance to the 
rightful owner of the mansion. 

binson was a new servant and the baronct’s face 
was entirely unfamiliar to him, but he was impressed 
by his dignified bearing, as he asked: 

“Ts Mr. Courtney at home?” 

“Sir Ralph is at home, sir,” responded Robingon, 
somewhat jealous of his master’s honours. “ Please 
be seated in the drawing-room while T call him, sir!” 

He threw open the door of the drawing-room a8 he 

ke. 


Sir John glanced in, saw that it was empty, and 
said: 

“T won't trouble you to call him. 
room he is in!” 

Robinson was considerably puzzled at the familiarity 
with the house, evinced by this remark, on the part of 
the strange gentleman whom he remembered never to 
have seen at Courtney House during his year’s service 
with Ralph, but Sir John halan air of quiet authority 
he dared not contradict. 

“Sir Ralph is in the library, sir,” he responded, some- 
what pompously. “ But he is engaged at present. His 
ward, Miss Longley, is with him.” 

A shadow flitted over the baronet’s worn and hag- 
gard face, and he started towards the ase! A 

Robinson made a few steps in the same direction in 
order to announce the andacious stranger, who had 
vot yet givén bis name, but Sir John waved him 
back with-a quiet yet imperious gesture which could 
not fail to command his obedience. 

Sir John patsed.a moment on the threshold of the 
library, préssing his hands against his wildly throbbing 
heart. 


No sound came to him from within the library. 
The silence into which Ralph bad lapsed still remained 
unbroken. 

Summoning all his self-control, the baronet pushed 
open the door, and quietly entered the library. 

He paused jist within tie door, where the light 
from a window streamed full upon him, folded his arms 


Tell me which 


across his chest, ‘and lobked at bis son. 
(Zo be continued.) 
—_—_ 


Sotprers 1x Crvit Covrits.—A- recent case of a 
corporal in the Guards dééHning’ to uantover in a 
police-court when’ about to give his ‘evidoricd as a 
witness having occasioned some publid attention, we 
publish for the information’ of thé public ‘the’ follow- 
ing cirgular memorandum addressed''to the army at 
home and abroad :—“ Horse Guards, Aug. 6, 1860. 
By the regulations of the service, a soldier is required 





to keep his cap on in the presence of a ‘superior’; but, 


as the contrary usage prevails in civil life, the geue- 
ral, Commanding-in-Chief directs that, ina civil court 
and before a magistrate, a soldier net under arms 
shall remove his cap.—By command, James Yorke 
SCARLETT, Adjutant-General.” 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


An opportunity is.great or sacred to that extent in 
which it enables us to do well, or that it provides 
means or ways for us to perform acts of true kindness 
and benevolence. ‘And these acts are in turn valuable 
only so far as they contribute to our own or others’ 
happiness. ‘he improvement of an opportunity may 
therefore be a source of satisfaction to us to that 
limit that it enables us to impart or receive with plea- 
sure that which might otherwise be ‘ unattainable. 
And a loss of the same may be mourned in like 
manner to the same extent in which our own or 
the peace of our fellow-men, is affected or decreased 

ereby. 

But-who shall say how. great has been this loss to 
each and all of us, or how greatly we should mourn 
its sad results, not only to ourselves, but also to our 
many companions in the daily walk of life? Even the 
speaking of an unkind word is not only the com- 
mission of a crime against the good feeling or peace 
of our own heart, and that of another, but itis also the 
loss of a sacred opportunity that had been granted us 
for uttering a word of tenderness or love that, happily, 
in so doing, the opposite result of pleasure might be 
realised. 

Noris an act of wrong done to a fellow being alone 
to be regretted because of its commission, or for its 
direful effects, but also for the reason of our omitting 
to do the deed of kindness for the performance of 
which an opportunity had been afforded. Neither is 
the loss found wholly in the speaking of unkind 
words, or inthe doing of wrongful acts, but often- 
times simply in our neglect to utter those words or 
todo such deeds of mercy or of leve as we might aud 
should perform. 

The wreck of great and noble opportunities— 
wasted and lost to us for ever as they are—are lying 
allabout us; and how very bitterly do we regret this 
sad fact, and how especially do we mourn the loss of 
those opportunities which, if embraced aud improved 
upon by us, might have contributed greatly to our 
success in life. In regard to these, however, we can 
but torture our despairing heart with the sad thoughts 
of our past listlesness and folly. For, often, when we 
contemplate the joys and happiness that “ might bave 
becn” ours, had we but improved tho opportunities 
that came to us, as we could and should have done 
for our own and others’ weal, our whole soul secms 
crushed and broken by its weight of tears. 

If, then, we feel such desolation of the heart while 
we remember the loss we-have sustained in the past, 
let us strive to improve more truly.and earuestly the 
opportunities for well doing that may be ours in the 
future, Qur sorrow for, the omissions of bygone 
days can, be of little avail, but let us remember, if 
we would show that grief sincere, or our repentance 
irue to be more vigilant in time to come; and only 
by so doing cay weatone in part for our) losses of 
the past. 

All worthy opportunities are in reality the pre- 
cious wealth of our existence, the costly diamonds, 
as it were, only yet in their first crude ‘state, per- 
haps, which we are to secure to ourselves that we 
snay burnish and embellish them by the brilliancy 
and beauty of owr own handiwork until they shall 
shine resplendent with the pure and siweet light 
which emanates from kindly deeds most. nobly done, 
that they may be used at last’by the Father of Life 
as radiant gems to render still more beautiful our 
crown of eternal joy. And the sweetest: wreath of 
Seqoreese on earth, and the most glorious’ coronet 
of love,and peace in heaven, shail be worn by that 
one of poor humanity of wliom it can in truth be 
said, when he shall be gathered in death to the 
warm, loving breast of the Heavenly One, “ He Lath 
done. what he could to make his fellow-creatures 
happy.” But this: joyous fate can ouly be achieved, 
and this sweet tribute of praise obtained alone by 
him. whe shall well and wurthily improve ‘alleppor- 
tunities for good that may be afforded him wh ‘life. 

é C. Lb. 





Postttoy 1n Stuer.—lt is better to go to sleep on 
the right side, for then the stomach is very, much in 








‘the position of a bottle turned upside down, and the 


contents aided in passing out by gravitation. If one 
08s to sleep on the left side, the operation of emptying 
the stomach of its contents is more like drawing water 
from a well. After going to, sleep let the yody take 


its own position. If yon sleep on your back, ially 


‘goon after @ heavy meal, the weight of. the digestive 


organs, and that of the food, resting op, the great veir 





of the body, near the back-bone, compresses it, and 
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arrests the flow of blood more or less. Ifthe arrest is 
partial the sleep is disturbed, and there are unpleasant 
dreams. If the meal has been recent or hearty, the 
arrest is more decided, and the various sensations, such 
as falling over a precipice, or the pursuit of a wild 
beast, or other impending danger, and the desperate 
effort to get rid of it, arouses us; that sends on the 
stagnated blood, and we wake in fright, or trembling, 
or perspiration, or feeling ef exhaustion, according to 
the degree of stagnation, and the length or strength 
of the effort made to escape the danger. Hating a 
large, or what is called a “hearty meal,” before going 
to bed, should always be avoided; it is the cause of 
nightmare, and sometimes of sudden death. 





WYLDE HARDINGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Mrs. Howarp Lestre occupied the tasty country 
seat which had been left to her by her deceased hus- 
band, in the rural town of Athol. 

There sbe had reared her own daughter and only 
child, Orianna, her sister’s child, Emma Willmot, 
and Mr. Kates’ ward, Wylde Hardinge. 

In this calm retreat the young people had grown 
up from childhood; but there was quite a distinction 
made between them, as Mr. Kates, a worthy mer- 
chant of Liverpool, discovered as he paid Mrs. 
Leslie a visit one fine summer's day, on some busi- 
ness coucerning his ward, and followed her into the 
drawing-room. : 

The gardener and the housemaid were arranging 
some flowers as they entered, and were having quite 
an altercation. 

“What is it, Mary ?” asked Mrs. Leslie, testily. 

“Oh, nothing ma'am,” returned the maid, “only 
John brought in these flowers for Miss Emma, for 
her painting.” 

“Then let them be taken upstairs to the study, at 
once,” rejoined Mrs, Leslie, loftily; “and, John, 
never bring any mess of flowers into the drawing- 
room again.’ 

“No, ma'am,” answered John. 

And he added, slily: 

“Then I'll take these away, too. Miss Orianna 
told me to put ’em here.” 

“ Let them remain,” responded Mrs. Leslie, in quite 
a different tone; “if Miss Orianna told you to put 
them there, it’s a very different matter. You can go 
now.” 

“TI wish, my dear madam,” said Mr. Kates, in his 
usnal blunt manner, when the servants had de- 
parted, “you would not draw these marked distinc- 
tions between the young ladies in the servants’ pre- 
sence; it is extremely ill-judged, and calculated to 
lower both Emma and yourself.” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” returned the lady, scornfully ; 
“is there to be no distinction between a daughter 
and a dependant? Emma must be taught betimes to 
understand the position she will shortly be obliged 
to hold; for of course, when Mr. Hardinge marries 
Orianna [ shall surrender my house to them. becoming 
myself only a guest, and it will be highly imprudent 
for Emma to remain at all.” d 

** What is she to do, then?” 

“Do? What other poor girls are compelled to do 
—go as a school teacher, or something. I am sure I 
have given her a sufficient education.” 

“It is evil and unwomanly, madam, to mock at 
misfortune,” said Mr. Kates, gravely; “let us change 
the subject.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Mrs. Leslie, with a 
feeling of relief; “‘let us resume that we were inter- 
rupted in. You will consent to keep Wylde in igno- 
rance of his real position, until he has finally pro- 
posed to Orianna ?” 

“It goes somewhat against my conscience to do 
so. A trust should be faithfully and literally ful- 
filled; and as my poor friend Hardinge chose that 
Wylde should be kept in ignorance of the large for- 
tune he would have until he reached the: age of 
twenty-one, I strictly forbore even ‘hinting the matter 
to him; but he has now reached that age, and as it 
was my duty till now to conceal, it is my duty now 
to reveal it.” 

“Certainly; but a day or two cannot signify, and 
I feel certain he will propose for Orianna at once—I 
expect it every hour, and I am naturally anxious that 
all sordid questions of money should be utterly oyver- 
looked in the match, and that Iove should be the only 
bond of attraction between them,” 

“Js Orianna’ aware of his being the 
ten thousand pounds a year?” asked 
little suspiciously. 

“ My dear sir}” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, deprecatingly, 
“ hew can you ask such a question? From the hour 
of Mr. Hardinge’s death, my poor husband's partuer, 
whem he bequeathed his young son to my care, with 





r of 
r. Kates, a 





the stipulation that you should superintend his educa- 
tion—you, whom he could so well trust, and who 
have so nobly repaid that trust, by devoting every 
care and attention to his interest—froém that hour, 
the secret of his real position has never passed my 
lips; he still believes himself only the possessor of the 
three hundred a year, the sum fixed upon for his 
use until his majority ; and all I ask of you is, that 
he may remain in that belief at least for qa week 
longer.” 

Mr. Kates meditated for a moment, and then 
replied : 

“For a week ?. Beit so. I consent, chiefly because 
I believe he loves Orianna and she loves him, aud 
that there is no interested motive on either side; still, 
at the expiration of that time, I shall feel bound to 
discover all.” 

“ Certainly,” readily affirmed Mrs, Leslie, 

She had carried her point and felt satisfied. 

“Even if he should not have proposed to Orianna,” 
continued Mr. Kates. 

“Yes; but to put your mind at ease upon that 
point, I have a shrewd ‘suspicion that he intends to 
propose for her this very day, from the fact of his 
having this morning asked me for five minutes’ 
private conversation. I bade him speak at once, as 
we were alone; but he refused; saying that Emma 
was waiting for him, he having promised to walk to 
the village with her. And you may imagine I was 
somewhat mortified to find that he considered Emma's 
waiting of more importance than the interview he 
desired of me. That girl is always in the way. How- 
ever, he merely said, ‘At twelve, then, in the drawing- 
room, I may depend upon you ?’ and no sooner had I 
replied ‘ Yes,’than he was off like an arrow.” 

“Well, I imagine he can have but one object’ in 
view by this desired private conversation.” 

_“ Of course not; so you see the seal may possibly 
be removed from your lips to-morrow.” 

“I hope so; it’s a load I shall be well pleased to re- 
move from my conscience. Hark! [ hear his voice ; 
he is coming this way.” 

“ Then I will leave you,-as our hour of meeting has 
not yet arrived. Should he mention the subject to 
you, you know my sentiments, and need not scruple to 
allude to tliem.” 

With these words, the lady gracefully retired. 


CHAPTER [I x 
TWO STEPS. 


Wy.tpr Harprxce bounded into the apartment, 
with the free buoyant step of youth and health. A 
tall, well-made fellow, vigorous and strong, witb a 
ruddy complexion, wavy brown hair, pushed care- 
lessly back from a high forehead, anda clear hazel 
eye. He greeted Mr. Kates in the most cordial 
manner, and it was evident, by the way in which he 
received that greeting, that the old man loved him like 
@ son. 

“‘Tam glad to find you alone,” said Wylde, “ for I 
wished to have a few minutes’ talk with you, I feel 
not only disposed, but in a manner bound, to take your 
opinion, and to ask your sanction en any step I feel 
disposed to take, as I look upon you—have. I not the 
best reason to do so ?—in the light ofa father,” 

“My dear boy, believe me—I feel the affection of 
one towards you.” 

“i know it; well, then, I am now of age, and 
though I think you will admit I have not wasted 
much time,.and, thanks to your care, I am as well 
educated asa man need be, still it is necessary, with 
my limited income, that I should devote myself to 
some profession.” i 

Mr. Kates bethonght him of his promise, and, with 
his straightforward notions, felt the difficulty of dig- 
simulation. j 

“Yes, my, dear Wylde,” he answered, after an 
awkward pause, ‘we will talk of that another time.” 

“No, no!” cried Wylde, earnestly; “now—now! 
Two of the most important steps of my, life will be 
taken to-day.” 

“Two?” 

“ Yes; the choice of a profession, and a wife. In 
the selection of the former, my sir, I am anxious 
to consult you—in that of the latter, I have already 
determined for myself,” 

“Ah! And who is the lady, pray?” — , | 

“ That you shall know in an hour or so. I cannot 
pame her yet, as my suit may be rejected.” 

“ Shall I guess?” = 

“No; and yet you.of course could easily do so. 
You ksow I haye been brought, up with, two very 
charming girls, and it would need no conjuror to guess 
that it is one of them.” ' 

“Tam aware of it, my dear, Wylde, and I think I 
ra, name the one.” nis 

“ Possibly; and yet I thought I had ed m 
cards so well that a ewe ee ee bate 
gnessed my game—but it is not yet wen ”, 


“T think you may be at ease, Wylde; in fact, Tor 
go so far as to say that I am sure the party in win 
hands the decision rests will give it in your fay). 

“ You allude to Mrs. Leslie 2” es 

“T do. She is very clear-sighted—has long noti 
your attachment; and you may believe me, w), ome 
say it meets with her warmest approval.” ’ ~ 

“My dear sir, you delight me, for I must confesg ty 
having had some doubts and misgivings on the Matte, 
myself. But uow to the other part of my intentions, 
I propose, with your approval, ‘to enter some lawyer 
office, study hard, and in three years I shal] ete 
profession—and surely, Ican manage to make six ; 
eight hundred a year by it.” ws 

Mr. Kates felt guilty, to hear the lad talk of matj 
hundreds when he was worth thousands, but his jj 
were sealed. 

“ You are silent,” continued Wylde, after a slight 

use, “Oh, don’t be alarmed, or think I will be idle 
Shall I not have the dearest and most sacred inducs. 
ment to work? Shall I not have the happiness of » 
wife to provide for, and shall I not have the riches 
reward in her love? Bless you, sir, the chief-justics. 
ship itself seems a trifle to attain, with sucli induc. 
ments to lead me on!” 

“T do not doubt your indastry, my dear boy, nor 
with your talent, your complete success; nor doi 
think the adoption of ‘an honourable profession incom. 
patible with the position of a gentleman of fortune!” 

“A gentleman of fortuné—ha, ha, ha!” laughoj 
Wylde. 

Mr. Kates bit his lip; he had nearly betrayed 
himself. It was yery embarrassing. 

“T—I—speak generally,” he hastened to say, clear- 
ing his throat with adry cough; “every man should 
have a profession, whatever his means ; it gives hin 
a status—a position—a——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Wylde; “but that does not af- 
fect me—I want a professien for a livelihood. Haro 
I your sanction in this step ?” 

* Ahem!" Mr. Kates coughed again. “I will weigh 
the matter in my mind, Wylde, and answer you t- 
motrow morning.” 

“Very well; and should any objections to tho 
conrse I propose oecur to you;'I know you will deal 
frankly with me and state them.” 

“ Be assured of tliat, my dear’ Wylde,” returned Mr, 
Kates, feeling as if he should not have a moment's 
peace until he had told Wylde all. 

At this moment’ voices were heard, and Wylde 
glanced through one of the large windows that opened 
into the garden. 

“'The girls are coming,” he said. “ I must not rm 
away at once, but I should like fo have seen Ms 
Leslie before meeting them again, for you mast kuov, 
sir——” 

“TI know all about it, Wylde.” interrupted Mr, 
Kates; “ you have requested a private interview with 
her here, at twelve o'clock.” 

“ Ah, she told you so?” 

“ Yes; and be assured she will so arrange it as t 
have the course quite elear for you.” 

“ Hush!” whispered Wylde, as the girls entered the 
apartment. 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


Tue girls, intently engaged in some discussion, and 
apparently not. a very amiable one, did not perceive 
the presence of the gentlemen. While they talk, | 
will endeavour to give the reader’some idea of thet 
personal appearance. 

They were nearly of the same height and age, bit 
there all resemlance stopped: 

One was a brunette, with coal-black hair aut 
haughty dark;eyes, and a peachy complexion, that 10 
cosmetics, save exercise and heaven’s pire ait, could 
produce, - ‘The. other,a blonde, with eyes of blu, 
golden tresses, and a skin as white as alabaster. 

It would have przzled \the bebolder to say, as they 
stood side by side, which was the fairest—where botl 
were. lovely... Orianna Leslie. was the rose, Emm 
Willmot the lily. , wh 

“Tve no patience with such a parade of charity, 
cried Orianna, petalantly; “‘nordo I believe exsdly 
in your alleged motive for,the walk.” 

“ Indeed, Orianna, you: may believe me,” returned 
Emma, gently. “Iam very sorry to have. displeas 
you; and bad L thought. that, Wylde’s. accompaby't§ 
me would have done so——” ; 

“Ha, ha !” broke in Orianna, scornfully, ‘thats.e 
tremely good!.: What.care_i whom Wylde accomp* 
nies, where he goes, or what-he does!” 

“A glight breeze stirring,” whispered Mr. Kates 
Wylde; “I'll leave you to appease the storm, whilst 
I slip out to tell. Mra;Leslie how anxiously you 
await her—at twelve.” ... . | ; 

“You, are. not angry. with mo, then?” purst 


4,2 j : 
{ : Not I, indeed,” answered Orianpa, pettishly- 
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& Nor with Wylde?” 


«['] answer for that,” said Wylde, coming between 


them, whilst Mr. Kates quietly bowed, and withdrew. 
“Why, Orianna, what is amiss ?” 


“ Nothing,” responded Oriapna; and her voice was 
i pom ior with her former tene. “I was merely 
expostulating with Emma on the folly ot toiling down 


quite in 


village.” 


at dirt 
“= : toil, Orianna,” said Emma. 


“Tt was no 


“We had a very lovely walk,” added Wylde; “ be- 
sides, we went to comfort poor old Widow Jenkins. 


and see if she required anything.” 


“| think, if people want charity,” rejoined Orianna, 


‘the least they can do is to come for it.” 


“You forget, Orianna,” answered Emma, gently ; 


“she is bed-ridden.” 


“Come, come, Orianna;” interposed Wylde; “ you 
do not mean what you say. Something bas ruffled 


our temper this morning.” : ‘ 
mM Tbat is an impertinence, Mr. Hardinge.’ 


“No, it is not,” laughed Wylde; “and now I am 


sure you are out of temper, if you call me Mr. Hardinge. 
If 1 did not love you so much, that would be enough 
to put me out of temper, too; but come, Orianna, call 
me Wylde, and give me your hand; and let us forget 
all this nonsense.” 

“ Willingly, dear Wylde,” cried Orianna, becoming 
quite radiant, and placing her shapely hand in his. 
“But Emma knew that I wanted you to ride over 
to Winchendon with me, and I was naturally a 
little vexed when I found she had taken you else- 
where.” 

“Why, Orianna,” remonstrated Emma, “T asked 
you if you were going to Winchendon, and you said, 
‘No;’ your head ached.” 

“Yes,” returned Orianna, “when I saw Wylde in 
the garden ready to accompany you.” 

“You are wrong, my pretty Orianna,” joined .in 
Wylde. “I bad just ordered the carriage round 
when I sent Emma to see if you were ready, and 
finding that you declined going, I was only too glad 
of acompanion for a walk.” He took out his watch 
and glanced at it—it wanted a quarter to twelve. 
“I must give Mrs. Leslie time to get rid of the 
girls, [havea couple of levters to write,” he continued, 
by way of an excuse; “and I cannot choose a better 
time than when there is a slight cloud on my dear 
Orianna’s brow. I know it will clear off long before I 
have finished them. So, farewell ladies, for the 
present. After lunchéon, we will have a pleasant ride 
together, aud you shall have the direction of it, 
Orianna, to make amends for your disappointwent this 
morning. So, again, dears, farewell for an hour,” and 
Wylde quitted the room. 

“You are not angry with me, Orianna?” asked 
Emma, as she perceived the gloom gathering again 
upon hercompanion’s brow at Wylde’s departure. 

“T said just now that I was not, I believe,” re- 
turned Orianna, testily ; ‘* what more do you wish ?” 

“Nothing, but the least little smile to assure me of 
it,” pleaded Emma. ’ 

“Oh, I thought you might want an apology, 
perhaps, for what I have said.” 

“You are very unkind, Orianna. You have said 
nothing—it was all my fault, and I am very sorry 
that I took Wylde into the village at all.” 

“IVs all nonsense,” snarled Orianna; “ let us say 
nO more about it.” 

Mrs. Leslie came bustling into the apartment, over- 
anxious about her appointment with Wylde. 

_“Now, girls, girls!” she cried; ‘“ what are-you 
idling here for? Orianna, have you had your piano 
practice this morning ?” 

“No, mamma; and in addition, I do not intend to 
have it,” answered Orianna, with the insolence of a 
spoiled child. 

“Nay, my dear, do as you like, of course; and you, 
Emma, is that ottoman embroidery done yet ?” 

“No, aunt ; I have not worked at it this morning. 
Thave been with Wylde to the village.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Leslie, sharply. “What a 


strange thing it is that girls will go gadding about |! 


Wasting theirtime in idléness and chatting, instead of 
‘rying to make themselves useful! Mind, I shall ex- 
pect it finished to-day.” 

“I will go and: work it 
Fmma, cheerfully, 
to-day.” ; 

So siying, Emma ‘withdrew, to make good her 
promise, 

“Now, Orianna,” stid Mrs, Leslie, “go away at 
yuce scmewhere. I expect «Wylde bere directly on ja 
little matter eoncerning you.” ~ ’, 

".. know of no matter in which Wylde——” 

, Oh, no! It would not: be proper for you to 
a" pheng at least highly improper for you. to,admit 

1 if you did. But go ationce; he will be here directly.” 
ten? Well, mamma,” said Orianna, languidly 
O’eying her mother’s request. Team, have no pos- 
Bible desire to interrupt your interview whatever its 


at once, aunt,” responded 
“and I: promise ‘you f will finish it 


herself alone—it wanted one minute to twelve. 


of her dearest hopes. 


year! 


handsome, accomplished, spotless in character, libera 
disposition, and—ten thousand a year! 


into the room. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TWELVE 0O’CLOCK. 


Mrs. Leslie, pleasantly. 
turned Wylde, “ as you ever are.” 


Wylde 2” 


its attainment will depend mainly upon you.” 


is certain.” 


or could grant.” 
“ Beat ease, Wylde; it must indeed bea great favour, 
if it be greater than your merits deserve, or my love 
can grant; so.speak freely.” 
“You know that from childhood I have been 
blessed with the society of the two dearest girls in 
the world! I long loved them both as sisters, but of 
late I have found out that I love one better than a 
sister.” 
“ Well, Wylde, that is but natural.” 
“ And therefore I veatured to hope I might induce 
that one to become my wife.” 
“ And have succeeded, I apprehend.” 
“T trust so, madam; I ought perhaps to have obtained 
your sanction before I made the attempt.” 
“You were pretty easy on that head, I fancy, Mr. 
Slyboots !” 
“T confess, madam, I did not look for any serious 
opposition; but when I considered my position, with 
only three hundred a year, I feared you might consider 
my seeking a wife a little premature.” 
Mrs. Leslie became impressed with a sudden idea 
the offer was as good as made. Why not tell him the 
amount of his resources? It would look so frank and 
confiding. 
“You are silent, madam. Was I right in thinking 
that consideration would make you hesitate?” 
“Oh, no, no, Wylde,” she hastened to say. “ Were 
you without any other possessions than your merits, 
I would cheerfully give my. consent; buf there’s a 
little secret I must whisper to you. You are not as 
poor as you fancy. I must say no more. Mr. Kates 
will give you all details—but you are master of a 
pretty fortune.” 
“You surprise me, madam; but I rejoice at the 
news, for the dear sake of her whose lot I hope to 
link with mine. For myself, I covet nothing beyond 
her love, but were I master of a prince’s revenue, I 
would gladly lay it all down at the feet of my darling 
Emma.” ’ i 
Mrs. Leslie, who had been lounging gracefully in 
am ieasy chair, sprang to her feet as if she had been 
shot. 
“Emma ?” she reiterated, in great astonishment. 
“Yes, madam. Why this surprise? It is Emma 
I love—Emma I ask for. Didiyou not understand 
me ?” 
“ No, sir,” returned Mrs. Leslie; tartly; “and if I 
understand younow, be sare you shall never have 
my consent to marrying that artful, designing girl.” 
Wylde looked? blank—it was hig turm to be sur- 
rised, 
a Madam,” he remonstrated, “if I have incurred 
your displeasure—though wherefore, I am at a loss to 
guess—do not include in that displeasure one whose 
innocence of offence is as great as my ignorance of it., 
Emma is——” 
“T will ‘not hear her name, sir!” interrupted Mrs. 
Leslie, angered beyond the power of restraint. “ You 
and she have conspired toudimsul¢ me, and to humiliate 
my daughter.”) >.) Press 
“At least, madam, let me undersiand the charge 
against me. As I live, I am in utter ignorance of 
your meaning.” dah! | 
‘Oh, well assumed, sir!,Do»yon deny that you 
have striven, by ydur behaviour, to\induce the belief 
that yqu were attached to my daughter?” . 
“If my behaviour could have borne the interpreta- 
tion of anything beyond the most sincere and brotherly 





dature thay be.” 





Mrs. Leslie looked at her watch when she found 
At 
last, then, the hour had arrived for the consummation 


She should see her darling Orianna affianced to 
an admirable young man, who had ten thousand a 


What could a mother desire more for a child ?— 


Punctual to the moment, Wylde Hardinge came 


““Wetr, Wylde, you see I am punctual,” remarked 
“You are kind and considerate, dear madam,” re- 
“And now, what is this important secret, my dear 
“You may say secret, with truth, madam; for I 
believe I have discovered the grand secret, namely— 
the means of’ obtaining life-long happiness; and yet 
“ Be assured, then, my dear boy, that your happiness 
“ And yet it seems the height of assurance, after the 


manifold favours I have received at your hands, toask 
another, incomparably the greatest you have granted 










“Absurd! The whole household—Mr. Kates and 
myself, have remarked it; and now, it seems, you 
used her only as a cloak, to coneeal your real inten- 
tions upon that cunning girl, Emma.” 

“ Madam,” rejoined Wylde, looking hurt, “you 
distress ag much as you surprise me by this languase. 
1 have always treated Miss Leslie, I trust, with pro 
found respect; and, indeed, any one who treated her 
1 | otherwise, should dearly account for it to me!” 

“* Words—words!” responded the irate mother. 

“But I have been rightly served! By treating a 
dependantas my own child, the serpent I have warmed 
has turned and stung me!. As for you, sir, I can 
wish you no worse fate than your conduct and choice 
of a wife will inevitably entail upon you; but for that 


girl—I will go to work a quick way with her.” And 
Mrs. Leslie flounced out of the room. 
Wylde was utterly bewildered and amazed. Hoe 


could not imagine what had brought about such a 
misunderstanding. He had surely never given Ori- 
anna any reason to think herself tle object of his ad- 
vances, It was true that he had been guarded in his 
addresses to Emma; she was so timid and so fearful 
of being the object of notice, perhaps of ridicule, that 
he did so in deference to her feelings. 

In the midst of these cogitations Mr. Kates entered 
the apartment. 

“My dear sir,” cried Wylde, “ you never came moro 
seasonably !” 
“ Why, what now? You don’t mean to say sho 
refused you her daughter's hand?” 
“Confound it! Are you, too, possessed with that 
ridiculous misconception? I did not want her 
daughter, and did not ask for her daughter—it was 
Emma whom I r 
“Emma!” interrupted Mr. Kates, grasping Wyle 
warmly by the hand. “My dear Wylde, 1 am de- 
lighted—and, at the same time, I’m very sorry; vou 
have done a very rash thing. Do you not see that 
you have made two implacable enemies ? Mrs, Leslic 
never dreamed of Emma's being preferre! to her 
cousin, and the disappointment is proportionately 
heavy; besides, I must tell you now, your pusition is 
not such as you believe.” 
“ Mrs. Leslie dropped a hint to that effect. Tell mo 
what are my prospects ?” 
“ Prospects? Your present possessions, you mean. 
Your father very wisely ordered that you were to be 
kept in ignorance of the fortune you were heir to, in 
order that you might not waste your minority, but 
apply it to such studies as you fancied were to procure 
you a livelihood. You are master, Wylde, of ten 
thousand a-year !” 
Wylde drew a long breath of surprise and satisfac- 
tion. 
“ So, you see, Mrs. Leslie is naturally vexed at 
losing such a match for her daughter.” 
“Surely, she has no such mercenary ideas?” 
“All mothers are mercenary, more or less,” re- 
sponded Mr. Kates, drily. 
“Tf care not for the monoy,” cried Wylde, with all 
the recklessness of youth; “ with Emma for my wife, 
I should be content with the sum I have already had 
—with what my profession would bring mo; and 
Emma shall be my wife, in spite of all opposition, let 
it come from what quarter it may !” 








CHAPTER V. 
MORE TROUBLE. 


Leavixe Mr. Kates, Wylde ascended to his own 
room. As he passed Emma’schamber, he thought he 
heard the sound of weeping. He knocked at the door, 
and she opened it, He was not mistaken, her eyes 
were red and swollen with tears. 

“Dear Emma,” he cried anxiously, “what has 
distressed you in this manner ?” 

“Oh Wylde,” sobbed Emma, “ Mrs, Leslie has been 
saying the most unkind, unjust, aad cruel things to 
me—charging mo with deceit, ingratitule, and all 
other unutterable baseness.” 

“ Never heed her, dear,” responded Wylde, sooth- 
ingly, “she bas been labouring under a strange mis- 
apprehension, and in her sudden recovery from it, 
utters, unconsidered words which she will be sorry 
for to-morrow.” 

“ Wylde, in one charge she was correct—we have 
been guilty of deceit, by concealing our love.” 

‘A deceit that wronged no ove, concerned no one, 
and therefore, an innocent deceit. But never mind, 
we will go to Mrs. Leslie very,peniteutly to-morrow, 
and my word on it, sho willforgive us.” 
“To-morrow, Wylde, I shall be far, far from 
here.” ' 

“Emma!” 

“It must be so, dear Wylde; after the words aunt 
spoke to me I cannot pass another night beneath J:er 
roof, if indeed she would permit me.” 

“Why, what.on earth do you mean, Emma?” 





attachment to Miss Leslie——~” . 


“What Lsuy: Wylde. Mrs. Leslie so clearly made- 
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we onderstand that I had outstayed my welcome, that 
within an hour I quit this house for ever.” 

“ Dear Bmma, is not this a rash resolve? Wehavée 
received so much kindness from Mrs. Leslie, that I 
could forgive her this outbreak. But. it shall be as 
you wish—I will secure @ place for you till we are 
married, and then——” 

“Oh Wyldo—forget that you ever asked me to be 
your wifé; forget that l ever promised to become so 
—it can never be!” 

“Emma, are you crazed 2” cried Wylde, aghast. 

“No, Wylle—sane and sad enough; but 1 owe 
tvo much to my aunt. for the past, to put my own 

elings in comparison with her bappiuess for the 
future.” 

“Ol’ Emma! but my happiness—is that nothing to 
you?” 

“Wylde, you know how dear you are to me— 
Heaven and wyself only know the pain I suffer in 
parting from you; bat my duty is so clear.” 

* Emma—bDmma! talk not of your duty; is it your 

duty to thus throw away your own happiness, aud 
darken all my future, because of a silly misapprehen- 
sion, and a few bitter words spoken on account of 
it?” 
“It would seem not, indeed; but I feel that as I 
lave been the cause of so much distress to one who 
has ever treated me with so much gooduess—me, a 
penniless orphan——” 

“ Penniléss, Dmma, no longer, if you will but share 
my fortune! I am rich, rich beyond——” 

“I know it, Wylde; and perbaps it is not all duty 
that urges me on—pride may have its wicked part in 
it. Mrs. Leslie taunted me with the fact, hinting 
that I heard it, or had guessed~it, and had schemed 
to win a wealthy husband! O Wylde—it is so bitter. 
1 eannot bear it !” 

“You know it to be false, Emma.” 

“TI do, but others -will vot. No, no, Wylde, my 
heart may: break, of time may heal it, I know not 
~vhich, but my course is taken ; | must leave you, and 
for ever!” 

“Emma! Emma!” he cried, despairingly. 

“Do not make my pain greater by showing me 
your own, dear Wylde,” she continued; sadly but 
resolutely ; “the last favour I will ask you'is to give 
this note, which I have just written, to my aunt, 
confessing my fault for having in secrét encouraged 
your love, and begging her to’ ‘pardon one she will 
never see again. And now, Wylde, farewell; may you 
be happy with some happier girl than I.” 

“Oh, Emma! ‘will uvothing move you!” 

“Tf your first entreaty could not, all the world could 
not. Good-by, Wylde.” 

“ At least, tell me where you are going ?” he urged. 

“To what’end ? But I will tell you—to London 
—beyond that,-I knew no more than’ you 2?” 

“Then let me go with you ?” 

“Oh, Wylde—can youask that?” 

“ No—no; but, dearest Emia, I cannot part with 
i ™ 
* “Wylde! Wylde! Tt must be so!” Her courage 
almost seem to fail Ler. “ Porget me—dear, dear 
Wylde, once more—farewell, for ever !” 

Hew lips were pressed ‘to his forehead as he steed, 
statue-like, stunned“by her words, then she drew 
quickly back, closed the door, and he heard the key 
turn in the lock. It was the knell to all his hopes— 
there was to be no other appeal. 

Emma did not come down to dinner, and when the 
maid went to her room to’call her, she found it vacant. 
Emma was: gone: Wylde Hardinges had foudd a 
fortune,’but he had lost his love. 


CHAPTER VL 
CHANGES. 

SrrancE changes sometimes take place within a 
year, and’ that time had much altered the relative 
positions of the pérsonages in our story. Emma had 
not Been heard of since her strange resolution @nd 
sudden departure. Mrs. Leslie had married a wealthy 
widower,and' removed, with ‘hér daaghter, ‘to “Lon- 
don. Mr. Kates ‘still kept up his intimacy with “the 
family. 

Wylde Hardinge was also in London, and reports 
did not speak very favourably of his procesdings. 3 
was Fuld to have given’ himself wp’ to a» life ‘of wi 
dissipation and reckless extravazance, and. there were 
not a ‘few who propliesied ‘that the fortundé lie had 
inherited would sdon become ‘the prey of sharpers. 
His inost intimate .sacquéintance was a. professional 
gambier, known by the name of Dexter Spade. 

Let us look upon’ Wyle at his chambers, as be 
and lis friend Spade returned from oue of their nightly 
orgics. : 

It is about ten o’clock im the morning, and a bottle 
of champagne is on the table before them. Wylde 
looks flushed and feverish, and fills the glasses with 
an unsteady hand. There is a note lying on the 
table awaiting his notice. Wylde takes it up. 


‘What's here, I’ wonder?” he says, as he opens'it 
and reads: ' 

“*Dean WYLDE,—We are in town. ‘Come and seo 
us.—Ever yours, ELenore Boopen.’ 

“Oh, my precious Mrs, Leslie that was. Hom! I 
wish Booden joy of his Elenore!” ; 

“ A very fine woman, Mrs. Booden,” observes Spade, 
as he sips bis wine leisurely. 

“Very—but what is that to me or you either? 
My precious friend; you are leading me to the Rvil 
One iv a canter.” 

“Ah! you go ina willing canter,” smiles! Spade. 
“ You use the cards and dice a little too much. You 
lost three thousand last night.” 

“And you won it; so you have no reason for 
grumbling. But who cares? I'wish every penny I 
have wére gone. A pestilence on the accursedgold. 
Through that gold I lost the dearest hopes of my life. 
It has destroyed my past—is destroying my present— 
and will destroy my future. No, it can't; for I 
shan't have any left!” 

All this in a reckless tone, and drinking freely. 

“I wish to heaven I vever had a shilling; then 
the girl I didn't want wouldn't have wanted me, and 
thegirl I did want would have bad me. Spade, I 
have got a brilliant idea.” i 

“Delighted to hear it,” exclaimed the impassible 
Spade. 

“Yes; what do you’ think? Hang and confound 
me, if 1 don't propdse to Orianna Leslie! Yes, I loved 
her once+I loved two girls, and it’s quite clear to 
me I made choice of the wrong one. Qh, it will be 
a superbirevenge!’ I'll do it! I'll go at once; you 
call for me when I have been there about an hour—it 
will be an excuse for me to get away.” 

Pretty well primed with champagne, Wylde started 
at once for the residence of Mrs, Booden. 

The servant took his card, informicd him that the 
ladies were dressing, aud ushered him iuto the 
drawing-room. 

It was already occupied ly a young Jady, plainly 
attired, and liolding a paper box—-evidently a milliner. 

She arose at his entrance; and the redognition was 
instant and niutual. 

“ Hore, and thus!” cried Wylde, in utter. surprise. 
“Emma, have I found you ati last?” - 

She was greatly agitated, »placed the box upon the 
table beside her, as a pretence to grasp it for support, 
whilst her:choek paled and lier lip quivered. 

“| little thought to meét you: here,” she faltered, 
“It was. cruel chance that tlrew you across my 

ath.’ 

“Whaat mean these words—have you forgotten the 
< +?” 

“i have forgotten nothing. Oh, Wylde, if you ever 
loved me, leave me. I am happy—contented; our 
farewell) was spdken many tmhenths since. . I will not 
say it did not pain me. bitterly,:butit is past and 
irrevocable.” 

“Emma, how ‘is it I see you heré,.in this ca- 

ity?” 

“I do notiblush at it—it is honest. I earn my 
living—am. beholden to.nene. | I am thankful and at 
rest. Ob, let mego!” 

She would have quitted the room, but he detained 
her. 
“Emma, dear Emma! I again offer you my home, 
my band, my heart.” 

“Wylde Hardinge, our positions are now.as they 
wore then—you are rich: and prosperous, I poor and 
struggling. I can bear my own lot—I could not 
bear todink yours to’ it.” 

“Pshaw! are you not all that. man could wish- 
beautiful, amiable, accomplished ——” 

+ And a beggar!” 

1 williraise you to my position.” 

“Phe world:would gay I brought you down to mine. 
No! once more, farewell! If I were seen hee with 
you-+l implore you to let me gol” 

“ Never, but with me!” he answered, with deter- 
tuination. 

It. was a fearful struggle,» but: she was not to be 
swerved from the course she had chosen. 

Let her heart bleed as it might, he must not be 
sacrificed. 

There was but one way to put an end to his im- 
portunity. , . 

She adopted it. : 

“Would you have me speak ‘more plainly ?” she 
asked. i 

“ Yes—to be understood. 

“Hear, then! I refused you once with bitter scorn 
—I refuse! you new with bitterer shame !” 

Shane ?” al 

“ Ay, shame! Ask me not how; but I have heard 
of your evil courses, your ‘and your riot 
—your wicked and iTife. 

* Enough; Miss: Withnot," returned Wylde, haugh- 
tily; “if you «make any indiscretions, the result of 
my despair at not finding you, ¢ pretext for this con- 
duct 





——<—— 

“Pinding me? Did you’ think to ‘find 
hatmts of sin—in/drinking saloons, billiard | 
gambling-louses 2” 

“By heaven! this is toomuch!” 

“ Indeed itis. ; You may wonder how [ knew j 
but:you catinot deny it, Once more, let me pass i» 

“You willy find: my:pride; madam, equal to yoy, 
own. You have scorned, huniiliated me ; but it isin 
the last timepass on!” ye. 

And he drew coldly aside: 

She paused at the door, saying gently: 

“Wylde!” 

“ Miss Willmot?” he answered, coolly, 

“ Before we port,:will you—oh, pray do!—take the 
poor counsel of your once dear Emma ?” ‘ 

“ Pray say on; mock me now!” he cried, bitter}. 

“Ob, no; but I wou!d pray yon, by all the memo:y 
of the past, forego the ruinous course you ar? jy. 
ing, be as you eer were, a8 you were meant to |e 
pure, good, honourable !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he answered; laughing wiljly, 
“ What I once: was, I never will be again. { am bal 
now—a reckless, profligate reprobate. I will jy 
worse, mind you, worse! I will exhaust every sip tp 
the dregs, and then invent new ones; and be it your 
comfort to know that you have driven me to it.” 

“Oh, Wylde, Wylde!” she cried, reproachfully, 
“have pity on yourself, and remember there is o,s 
who will always love aud pray for you as a sistor,” 

She was gone. 


@ in the 
halls. aad 


CHAPTER, VIL 
WYLDE PROPOSES, 

Wxupe’s bitter reflections were disturbed by the 
entrance of Mrs. Booden (as we most now cal! Mis, 
Leslie) and Orianna, They greeted him in the warns 
manner. } 

“But bless me!” cried Mrs. Booden, when the com- 
pliments of the day were exchanged, “they told m 
the milliner was here.” 

“She has been bere, mamma,” answered Oriana; 
“here is her box of patterns.” 

*Oh, yes,” said Wylde, “there was a yom 
woman here when I camein. I probably frightenel 
lier away.” 

“I> can ‘searcely ‘believe that,” returned Ms. 
Booden, : “You are looking remarkably well; ist 
he, Oriauna?” 

“* Remarkably well !” eohoed Orianna, 

“Yes; my pretty: Orianna,” responded Wylde, gal- 
lantly, “the anticipation of a pleasure generally 
freshens one'up a little.” 


“I'm sure it’s a wonder, considering the terrible ° 


life: you lead,” said’ Mrs. Booden, with affected soli- 
citude. 

“Tam going to Jead it no longer, madam. Ian 
about to get anarried.” 

“ Married!” repeated both the ladies in a breath, 
and! the information ‘seemed equilly distasteful 
either. 

“Tiwish you joy, Mri Hardinge,” continued Mrs, 
Booden, in a very frigid manner. 

‘)*eAnd Tain sured do,” added Orvianna, in a manner 
just ag refrigerating. 

“That is, I ‘believe ’so,” puarsaed Wylde. “] 
have got my own consént—I only want to get tle 
lady’s. 

“ What!” cried Mrs. ‘Booden, “you have not asked 
her ?” 

“Not yet.” ; 

“Ig @he very pretty ?” asked Orianna, curiously. 

“ Would you like to know ?” 

“Oh, dearly!” 

“Phen look. in that. glass and judge for you~ 
self.” 

The countenances of theladies changed wond- 
fully at this information. 

“What! my dear’ Wylde,” ‘exclaimed Mus. Boodet, 
“you surprise ms.” ’ 

“ Really, Wylde,” simpered Oriauna, “it’s a sham 
to take one in that way.” : 

“Not at all,” said Wylde, “I positively belier 
I’ve been in ‘love with’ you for a long while, ev 
since I can remember, in fact; but somehow T'veonly 
just found it out; sof you well accept my hand- 
ahem! Youwill excuse it being a little shaky-o 
citement, you know, and all that.” a 

“My dear Wylde,” said Mrs. Booden, “this's® 
sudden, you can hardly expect an answer at ouce. 

“eam really so confused,” joined in Oriauna, “tt 
I nmustask a: short timte to recover myself.” m 

“ By all means,” responded Wylde.» “I'm the 
mau in-the world to lurry a lady.” 7 

At this moment! they were iuterrupted by "4 
servaht;) who informed. Wylde that reer 
the name of Spade, was at the door, aud wished t0 
him upom important business. iio 

“Gadi!” exelaimed Wylde,“ I had forgotten 
You will excuse me, ladies ?” “7 ehisk! 

“Certainly,” answered Mrs. Booden, “!t 
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———— . . 
can answer for dgarOxianna,” she added, in a whisper- 
“Can you eall again ip an hour ld : 

“By all means, Adieu, ladies, for an hour.” 

And Wylde withdrew, not altogether pleased with 
the course he was pursuing, and remarkably indifferent 
whether “dear Oriana” accepted him or not. 

Scarcely was he gone than Emma Willmot, who bad 
been watching for his departure in the corner confec- 
tioner’s shop, ascended the stepsand raug the bell: She 
was at once ushered into the presence.of Mrs. Booden 
and Orianna. :< 

And then took place another recognition, as start- 
ling and as trying as the one she had encountered 
with Wylde Hardinge. A 

“Emma!” ejaculated Mrs. Booden and Orianna, in 
the same breath. es 

“Good heavens!” cried Emma, *t Mrs. Leslie!” 

«§o,” said Mrs. Booden,» complacently, ** you have 
returned at last, Emma ?” 

“Tcame to bring some patterns for Mrs. Booden, 
madam,” returned Emma, with composure. 

“You! patterns !” screamed Mrs. Booden.» “Tam 
Mrs. Booden. wife of Daniel Booden, Member of Par- 
liament, and is.my niece a milliner 2?” 

“If you were the wife of a duke, madam,” replied 
Emma,with dignity, ‘your niece must earn her bread ; 
but be assured, ‘had I known where I was coming, 
you would have been spared the humiliation.” 

” “This is @ _— degrading position—if Mr. Booden 
were to hear of it !” 

Mrs. B. looked horrified. 

“Neither Mr. Booden nor you, madam, need ever 
hearef me again. If you will be: good enough to 
select your patterns, another young lady shall attend 
vou in future.” 

‘ “Emma,” cried Orianna, “ this is positively shock- 
ing. I'm quite ashamed of you.” 

“Are you, Orianna? I can bear that, so long as I 
am not ashamed of myself.” 

“Good gracious, child!” exclaimed Mrs. Booden, 
“whathave you been doing with yourself for twelve 
months?” t 

“Relying uponiimy own ‘exertions,: madam, ‘and 
burdening no one.” bn 

“And, my stars, ‘Emma !” cried ‘Orianna, ““ whore 
are all your cur!s 2” nfa i Ay 

“I have something velse to thimk.about than my 
hair, Oriauna. Will it plepse:you; ‘madam, 'to\sblect 
your patterns? =My'time is not nryown.” 

“Well, 1 must: say,”observed Mrs. Booden, * you 
have brought. a shocking disgrace upon the family; 
but [suppose I must do‘something:to ‘assist you.” 
“May L ask you,)madamy ‘to forego any’ ‘such 
intention ? 
and of all people in the’ world; least of all from you |”! 
“Well, you are the most ungrateful—— ” 

“No, madam; but Iam independent.” 

“I never heard of an independent milliner, unless’ 
sie had some substantial assistance beyond’ her 
earnings.” 

“I hope I do not/understand » you, madam; or I 
should know how to reply: in a manner you wonld 
hardly Tike.” i 
“Upon my word, you have a rate proud spirit!” 
“No, madam, not'so; but I have spirit enough to 
cr my good name againstevil andcrnel suspicions.” 

“i suppose you still hope to lure back your old 
sweetl ert, Wylde Hardinge 2?” j ! 
“Ihave no such hope, madam; more; I: have no 
such desire.” 

“If you have-any such hope, banish it at once. 
Mr. Hardinge has just proposed—” , 
“ Don't, mamma!” interrupted Oriatna. , 
Sew Was not quite as worldly: as her mother, and 
arte fecling left. But’ Mrs.. Booden ‘finished 

gly. ‘ 

“Has just proposed to my daughter.” 

Whatever may have been Bmiia’s' feelings at this 
‘nnouncement, so maliciously made, she had com- 
Cc pe a herself to keépthem ¢oncealed. | 

wish them both joy,” she answered, calmly: 
“Can I gonow 2” ’ ; i 

, i thought that would bring down your prido'a 
_ or two,” cried Mrs. Booden, provoked at her 

ess. 

a have no pride, madam.” 

i, ,_ tte Say, now, you could éarry your stoirism so 
~~ stay and witness her acceptance of him.” 

4) ty mama" again’ intetrapted Orintitia ; 
i _ atite silenced her witha look, L 
_ 4could,” retur e 
‘me is not my pak Se PET Ht rf 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Boode “ 
thought low it would ber “Yow mre rosy eee oun! 
. You are ready to ery your 
raat enne Reerern 
poistj “noe prt te oun renin mye oe lte » w 
of Four sisten'e cha miserable ‘opinion you*have 
divve Lan tt Schild, 1 will be present. "Wylde Har- 
teehee to be anything to: mé, ‘as Ihave 

, 9 2e anything to chim, :or ‘any of amyfiinily’; 





I would! acvept' assistance from: noone, fii 


‘duiswer.” é 


She went into tho back parlonr and commented 
taking off her bonnet and cloak. 


life?” asked Mrs. Booden, in an undertone. 

_ “But, mamma, it was very wrong to ask her to 
stay; and it will make me feel so awkward, and 
Wylde, too.” 

‘““Piddle-de-dee! don’t be foolish. He wanted her 
first, and if you must come after her, you may as well 
make them both pay for it.” 

* Poor Emma, I'm really sorry for her, although 
she doesn’t seem as if she cared for any pity. So—I 
suppose my fate is fixed at last; heigho? Well; ten 
thousand a year is a very rice fortune to have the 
spending of.” 

The footman announced a visitor, and much to their 
surprise Mr. Kates was ushered in. 

He was soon iuformed of what was going forward, 
and was requested to remain and witness the be- 
‘trothal, to which he readily consented. Hewas mach 
surprised at finding Hmma there, and at once en- 
gaged her in conversation, making many anxions in- 
quiries concerning her history for the past twelve 
months. 

It was easy enough to perceive that. the old gentle- 
man was rather partial to Emma; a circumstance that 
did not altogether please Orianna and her mother. 

Again a visitor was announced. 

This time it was a gentleman who declined giving 
his name, who wished to see Miss Leslie on very 
particular business: “Mrs. Booden was rather sur- 
prised at this request, and appealed to Mr. Kates for 
advice. 

“See him, by all means,” said he, “It may be a 
matter of importance, ax he says. \Emmaand I will 
retire into the back parlour here, you can close the 
doors, and tien you, Orianna, and the stranger can 
hold a cabinet council undisturbed.” 

This advice was acted upon, and the stranger ad- 

mitted. He remained about a quarter of an hour, 
and when he departed Mrs, Booden opened the fold- 
ing doors. which separated the two parlours, beckoned 
to Mr. Kates, led..him dnto.a corner, and held quite 
an, earnest conversation with him. F 
» His words did not seem to afford‘her much eomfort 
or jconsolation, and she left hiftr to -holdaavhispered 
coesultation with Orian ba in!another corner. It savas! 
very evident that something had occurred. with which 
the ladies were net altogetlier pleased. 
In the midst of this mysterious excitement; the 
front door knocker again soanded.’ This time it proved 
to be Wylde Hardinge, accompanied by his friend, 
Mr. Dexter Spade. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

LOSING. AND WINNING. j 
« Come along, Spade,” ¢ried’ Wylde, jubilAntly. 
“By the body of Bacchus, yor’ shall’ witness’ my 
triumph!  Ladies‘allow me, this'is my’ friend, Dexter 
Spade, Esquire—Spade, Mrs. Booden and daughter. 
Ladies, this 'black-bearded friend ‘of ‘mine hns broken 
the hearts of numberless young ladies; and now Pam 
going to break his if I can, by showing ‘him ‘a prize 
he'cannot compete for.” : ’ ‘ 
You seem in spirits, Mr. Hardinge,”' remarked 
Mrs. Booden, a little’ tartly, as if not“wholly pleased 
with his free-and-easy manner. na Oo , 
“Yes, I've just heard some bad news; that always 
puts mein good humour.” * — 
“ Very bad news ?” wveete” 
“Well, pretty bad, but it’s nothing’; @ ‘rascally 
agent of mine has absconded with a’ few I6os¢’ tlou- 
sands, that’s all; ‘but who ‘cares? Now, my dearest 
Orianna, you tieed’ not hesitate to speak ‘before this” 
party; he is in my profoundest confidence. | Airé you 
prepared'to answer my4—""_ He'conld not finish for 
astonishment as he perceived Mr. Kates and Emma 
issue from the back parlour. “Ah!” He cried, “* why 
is that girl brought here to witness this ?” 
“My dear’ Wylde,” interposéd’ Mr. Kates, “ don’t 
you know that this girl, as you call het, is our darling 
Emma?” , 
* Because she desired it.” 
It was Mrs. Booden that answered his question. 
A Is that so, Miss'Wilimot ?” ‘asked Wylde, ‘vith an 
effort. ' 
“Tt is, sir,” murmured Emma, ~~’ , 
“Then, by heaven! you are'the most extraordinary 
‘woman I know.” Could it be possible that, she 
ould be so heartléss faint Wé had go loved her! °All 
his scruples Were overftow. ‘“ Be itso, dear Oriinna,” 
he continued, “E repeat my Offer, “and await your 


“Tf T understand ‘you rigtitly,” questioned Orianna, 
“you do me the distinguished honour of’ offering me 
your hand ?” er 

, “Exactly so,” replied Wylde, ‘Briefly. 

“ “Then hear my answer, Wylde Hardinge. Th days 
gone. by, you bitterly-galted my pride; yeu outraged 


“Did you ever know such a haughty girl in your' 





thade me the, mock. and jest of the household, Ehe 
hourof reprisal has arrived ; your offer is your fortune 
and yourself; and hear my answer. | reject both it 
and you with scorm andcontempt !” 

An answer so different from what was cxpected 
excited various emotions in the breasts of the 
different hearer s. 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed Wylde, forcing a laugh to 
hide his chagrin and surprise, ‘*my pretty termagant. 
So you really thought I meantit, did you? I only 
made the offer in joke,” 

“The more abject and pitifal coward you!” re- 
turned Orianna, scornfully, ‘Go take the fragments 
of your broken fortunes and the shadow of your 
shattered frame to some less fastidious girl. Orianna 
Leslie is no fit match for a dissolute bankrupt!” 

“A what?” cried Wylde, opening his eyes in sur- 

rise. 

“If yon like the word better—bexgar !” 

“Ha! ha! Who may have pleased your ears with 
that pretty tale ?” 

“T have no seal upon my lips—your friend there, 
Mr. Spade.” 

“ You?” exclaimed Wylde, turning in astonishment 
to that individual. 

“My very dear friend, yes,” affirmed Mr. Spade, 
gently caressing his\Juxuriant whiskers, ‘ You sai.t 
I was in your confidence; 1 am so—more than you 
think, What with losses at play, riotous livin, 
mortgages you cannot reileem, your whole fortune is 
gone—save that sum in the agent's hands, and that 
has gone with him.” 

* Scoundrel!” cried Wylde, furiously, “ this is your 
doing, then? You have preyed upon me the most. 
You shall answer this.” 

“T will,” rejoined Spade, coolly. 

Be assured you shall. { see now, madam, the dis« 
interested motive of your noble refusal. Ha! ha! who 
cares? [can laugh at youall. I thank heaven 1am 
aruined man. My friends will all fall off; let them; 
who cares? Iam now in the world alone.” 

* Not so, Wylde,” said Emma,.as she advanced an’! 
laid her hand upen hisarm. ‘Hear me, and do.net 
think me unmaidenly. I refused to share your goo! 
fortune, though you wooed me twice to do so; let m> 
woo you now, to suffer/me to share your evil fortun:. 
Whilst you were rich and prosperous, poor Emmawes 
no fit helpmeet for you:.now you are poor, friendless, 
deserted, if you will let her, she will be your fon: 
friend, companion—wife !” 

* Oh; Emma! Emma!” exclaimed Wylde, as: be 
clasped her to his heart, regardless-of all. ‘Angel! 
But no! never will I drag you along the thorny, pati: 
I must tread!" 

» “I will clear away the thorns, Wylde, and strew 
our life-path with roses; yet,” was :E mma’s answer. 

Dake her at her word, my dear boy,” cried Mr- 
Kates, rubbing his hands gleefully. ‘ Your money, is 
safe enough, minus about: five: thousaxd er so. ‘Lhe 
money that my well-paid friends have eased .you of 
is in my hands, and will be in. yours to-day; bit the 
han@-you hold is of more value than all that fortune 
twenty times told.” ; 
@reat was the astonishment of ‘lis listeners to hear 
these words, and deep «vas the! mortilication of the 
scheming mother and haughty daughter te find that 
the prize had slipped through their tingers, after all. 

“ My dear sir, will you be good enough to expound 
this riddle ?"inquired Wylde, of Mr Katés, 
“ Certainly, my dear boy. The play ‘is over now, 
and we have).come to a happy denowement. I have’ 
watehed you from the evil beginning to the happy 
end. I suffered you to drain the intoxicating cup, of 
pleasuré that you might discover iow dulband insipid 
the draught really is. For your fortune—saving what. 
yon yourself have expended—it is uutouched.: i per- 
suaded our friend, Mr. Spade, here,.to win ull) your 
money, and pay it over tu me for a certain compensa- 
tion, LI herewith tender him my thauks for the suc- 
cessful manner in which he fleeced you.” 
Mr. Spade'laid his hand upon his waistcoat and 
bowed profoundly. 
** Your agent,” continued Mr. Kates,“ was also in 
my employ... I hired him to put your mouey in my 
hands and abscond. He has not gone far—only'to 
Brighton. ‘Not badly planned, was it, els?” Amd the 
old ‘gentleman chuckled to himself, and had a good 
time: over it generally. 
“ How can a scamp such as I have been deserve se 
much ‘hdppiness?” asked Wylde. “ Dearest) Emma, 
you will not recall your promise, now that I am rich 
in?” 
“No, Wylde,” answered Emnia, * it is too late now; 
ri¢h or poor, I am yours, now anid for ever !” 
And so Wylde Hardinge had his love and his for- 
tune after all. G. L.A: 
ba 


A’ woman named Hogan, wife of a comfortable 
furmer Jiving at Kilmastaua, Clare, roland, died 
few days since froin obesity. Mrs. Hogan, in her 








therefore I will be present, since ou! wish if." 44 


tap in a fashion that no woman ever forgives; you 


youth ‘showed symptonis of aifaining Wore thas 
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ordinary proportions, and she continued to increase in 
size until, at the time of her death, she had reached 
the extraordinary weight of forty-eight stone. She 
was for the last few years of her life scarcely able to 
walk, and for some time past entirely contined to 
bed. 





MAUD. 
—— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, notbreaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feelsthe noblest, acts the best. 
P. J. Bailey. 

“Bur it must be so, John Halstead. I tell thee, i® 
must be so.” 

“Think of the awful peril, gracious lady,” pleaded 
the citizen. “ Rather let us make an effort to beara 
letter to his highness; though difficult, this is not 
altogéther impossible,” persisted John Halstead, 
terrified at the audacity of Margaret's plan. “If we 
get the king’s signature to this new levy of troops, 
will it not suffice ?” 

“ His signature, man! Cold band-writing! No! 
no! It will not suffice. Is he not my husband as 
well as king? I alone can infuse a war-like courage 
into his heart. Let. me tell him all that his wife and 
son have suffered. “Let me——” 

The haughty queen, whom men called cruel, and 
who was cruel in her hot anger, now sank toa chair, 
and covering her grand face with both hands, burst 
inte a passion of tears. 

John Halstead and William Shore stood near her 
greatly concerned ; the. thing she asked was so far 
beyond their power, that they could only look on her 
grief in dumb sympathy—for how could either of 
them help her to an interview with the imprisoned 
king? 

At last Margaret lifted her head, and smiled through 
her tears one’of these mournful winuing smiles which 
no true heart could have resisted. 

“Do not wonder,” she said; “they think me bard 
and made ofiron. So I am, when the enemies of our 
house are near ; but, under friendly eyes, this woman’s 
heart will assert itself. Bat it hath not lost its 
courage; tears ean never wear that away. Now 
bethink ye, kind friends; there must be some way by 
which we can evade these Yorkist gaolers?” 

Margaret'sat before them in an attitude full of 
pleading Womaaliness, Her beautifully-formed hands 
were clasped; and ber maguificerit eyes, misty and 
softened with tears, looked imploringly into theirs. 

“1s thebe ao. bribe we can offer to his gavlers ?” 

She lovked dewn upon’ her hands, from a habit of 
finding means of bribery in the gems with which they 
had ovece been loaded; but not a jewel was there— 
the golden circlet of her marriage alone broke their 
symmetrical whiteness. 

“Alas! I have nothiag!—I have nothing!” she 
cried, wringing the hands which had no aid to 
offer.” 

“ Lady,” said Halstead, “if gold or jewels could avail” 
in this, be certain that the last golden angel in my 
poor coffers should go forth to work out our queen’s 
will: bat all this has been tried already.” 

“ Still there must be some way. Bethink thee, my 
lea) friends. Men who reject gold have ever hearts 
that can be reached.” 

“ Father,” said pretty Constance, who stood behind 
Queen Margaret's chair, “if you would but bring 
Philip Gage to speech with her highness.” 

“ Philip Gage! avd who is he, lass? Be silent, 
John Halstead; there is more wisdom in this young 
head than ye wot of Speak out, child, and say what 
this Philip Gage can do for his queen.” 

“I do not know, your highness, but--but—Philip 
is quick of wit, and bold asa lion. Then he knows 
the court well, all its ins and outs, having ? 

“Hush!” said Halstead, glaucing anxiously at Shore, 
who turned as white as death. 

“Nay, heed me not,” said Shore im a low, hoarse 
voice. “It is of her highness we must think. Philip 
may be of use here.” 

“Ay, he is a sharp lad, and honest,” answered 
Halstead, turning his eyes, with a half smile, from 
the blushing face of his daughter. “ I would trust him 
with my life.” 

Margaret fixed her creat, black eyes upon Halstead 
for a moment, then she said, with decision, “ Let us 
see this person.” 

Constance sprang to: her feet, eager and glowing. 
“J will summon him. He is not far off,” she cried. 

Margaret smiled, despite her anxiety. Her woman’s 
heart turned back to the remembrance of its own 
youth, when her love and her ambition were gratified 
in the union that had exaited her so highly, and from 
which she had suffered so much. 

“He will be faithful, doubt it not,” she said, fling- 
ing back the priest’s cloak that had covered her 











f-nsinine a) determined to trust entirely where 
she gave confidence at all. 

Ina few moments Constance came back, flushed 
like a mid-summer rose, and preceding her'lover with 
& pretty air of triumph. 

“He knows all. He has seen your grace before,” 
she said, taking her position at the back of the queen’s 
chair, while Philip dropped to his knee, and kissed 
the hem of Margaret's robe reverently. 

“Tt is an honest face,” said Margaret, passing one 
hand overt the young head bent so natarally before 
her. “ Young man, what wouldst thou do to pleasure 
thy queen?” 

“Die for her.” « The words came from his bright 
lips with an outburst of enthusiasm that pleased 
Margaret well. ‘The hand which had passed lightly 
over his hair settled upon it with a gentle pres- 
sure. 

“Our Lady forbid that thy young life should follow 
the rest,” shesaid, earnestly. ‘‘ Even the great want 
whicn makes this heart ache so shall be:forgoue rather 
than that.” 

“ 'Pellme, noble lvdy, in what way Philip Gage can 
pleasure you?” answered tlie boy. 

“'Phou hast béen inthe Tower of London?” 

“ Ay, lady, many a time.” 

“ Kuow ye the tower in which they have imprisoned 
the king ?” 

“What, King Henry?” 

“There is po other king, sirrah.” 

“Your highness, 1 know the tower well. It was 
but last week that I had some pleasant talk with the 
sentinel who guards it, while waiting for my Lord 
Hastings to come in ftom thie hunt. He took a mar- 
vellous fancy to the aiglets on my holiday jerkin, and, 
bethinking me of Master Halstead’s order to make 
friends in the Tower, I gave hiin one.” 

“Listen!” said the queen, éarnestly, ‘To serve 
this. nation, its queen, and the gvod king who 
suffers in that Tower, couldst thou gain entrance 
there?” 

The youth dropped his head and theugl.t keenly 
a moment; and then he looked up with brightening 
eyes. 

“For myself? Yes.” 

“ And another person ?” 

The queen’s voice faltered and grew hoarse with 
intense anxiety, ; 

“ That requires thought, your highness. Who is the 
person ?” 

Margaret looked steadily into his questioning eyes. 

“Thy queen !” 

The boy started half up from his knees, but settled 
back steadily. All at one e-tleaped to his fect, and 
went up to William Shore. 

“The ring, master—the signet ring, which was 
picked up by some witling on the battle-field. I could 
not get speech with the chamberlain, accorJing to thy 
order, aud it is herein my gipsire.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” said Shore; “it may prove of 
use.” 

Margaret reached. forth her hand for the ring, and 
examined it eagerly, 

“It is the siguet ring of Edward Plantagenet,” she 
éried, “If the usages of Lis court are nut changed, 
this will gain its bearer access to any place within the 
Tower. Heaven has, indeed, favoured us.” 

Halstead examined the ring. He hal not seen it 
before. 

* This, indeed, makes your highness’s project barely 
possible,” he said, doubtingly ; “ but the danger to your 
royal person is still imminent.” 

“ Nay, we will have no fear; but go at once.” 

“ Not in that disguise,” said the youth, “Even I 
saw through it, and fell upon my knees at.once to kiss 
the ground our queen bad trod on.” 

Margaret was startled by this. She looked.at 
Halstead. 

Counsel me—teach me some safe disguise.” she 
pleaded, “ for I must go.” 

“Her highness is about my height,” whispered 
Philip to Constance, ' 

The young girl understood his thought, and her 
eyes sparkled. . 

“Tf she would but condescend.” 

“Condescend! _ What is it? Speak out! Margaret 
will condescend to anything which gains one half-hour 
of speech with the king.” 

“Philip was thinking,” faltered Constance, turning 
scarlet, “that—that——.” 

“Well!” exclaimed the impatient queen. 

Constance. shrunk back, catching. ber breath. 

* I—I have two holiday suits, and-—and——” 

Margaret scanned the slender figure of the youth 
from head to foot. Quick as lightning she compre- 
hended his idea. 

“ Well, speak out,” she commanded. 

“But for the hair, that long black hair, which no 
flat cap can cover.” 

“Girl, bring me the scissors from yon *broidery- 
frame.” 





ee 
Constance brought the scissors and held them ont 
but her hand trembled with excitement. ’ 

“ Nay, tremblenot, but keep thy hand firm, Now 
shred these tresses short at the neck.” 

She shook the superb masses of her hair out logy 
as she spoke, and they fell around thick and wa 
like the plumage of a raven. 

“Quick, quick!” cried the queen. 

Her eyes flashed with impatience, her cheeks were 
red as flames. No wonder that beautiful woman foyyg 
partisans ready to go to death for her. 

Like a bird tangled amid those jetty meshes, ths 
little hand of Constance Halstead sent waye ‘alter 
wave coiling downward to the fluor, bright, glorious, 
and full of life. 

A groan broke from John Halstead as he witnessed 
the sacrifice; and a faint sigh stole from the lips of 
William Shore, for memory. was strong within him: 
but Margaret gave herself no time for regret till the 
rich mass lay atound her fect.; ‘hen she stooped and 
gathered the tresses upone by one; her lip quivered, 
and her eyes filled.as she regarded them. 

“Dake them,” she said, gently: “Ii any mischance 
happeus to me, send them to my husband. It will be 
some consolatien.” 

Constance received the precious burden reverently, 
and carried it away ivto another room, her young 
heart swellliug with tender compassion as she went, 

Margaret fullowed her. Philip went into his sleep- 
ing-room, and came forth, carrying an armful of his 
own garments new from the tailor. ‘These Censtance 
received from him at the door, where she bade him 
go and prepare himself to accompany tle queen at 
once. 

In less than half an hour the queen had disap- 
peared; and out from the pretty bower-chamber of 
Coustance Halstead came a slender form, daintily clad 
in a suit ef new garments. 

The corset was of fine wliite cloth, prettily em- 
broidered with gold thread by the hands of Constance 
Halstead. Above it came the edge of a lawn shirt, 
edged at the neck with narrow gold fringe. Over 
this was flung a supertunic of blue cloth, slashed with 
buff and edged with gold braid. The hose, like the 
corset, was of fine white cloth ; and these were com- 
ge by long, narrow shoes, turning up at the toes 
ike modern skates, and laced with gold cord ina 
diamoud pattern on the instep. Attached toa girdle 
of embossed leather was a gilt chain, to which a dagger 
swung; attached to the same belt was a gipsire of 
crimsen velvet, embroidered with many coloured silk. 

This was the costume of a man in whose veins rao 
some gentle blood, but net altogether unfit for the 
inmate of John Halstead’s house ; for he was known 
to be a merchant of great wealth, thriving under 
court patronage, and his people were expected to go 
better dressed tuan their.neighbours, especially whea 
businegs took them to Edward's court. Besides, the 
lad Philip was considered as an adopted son of Johu 
Halstead. 


Vering, 


Another woman might have lost something of her 
queenly dignity, in the eyes of ber subjects, when sp- 
pearing before them in this strange costume—but 
Margaret of Anjou wouid have been regal in a beggars 
clothing. She bad subdued herself into an appearance 
of stolid quietuess—but that was all. ‘here was 
nothing of the Mfippaut air or effort at ease, which s 
less proud woman might have assumed. She came 
forth gravely and without awkwardness. True, the 
colour on her cheeks was hotly red, and ler heavy 
lashes drooped: bat aH this only gave her the appeat- 
ance of a reticent, shy youth. who found himself mach 
better dressed thar usual, starting forward on av 
errand which required a staid demeanour. 

A few moments of hurricd:¢onversation with Hal- 
stead followed Margaret's re-entrance to the. room. 
Then Philip came in, ardent and daring, ready to 
guide that noble lady through her peril, or die in the 
atte 

“I have gotten a boat ready,” he said, “and wait- 
ing at the water steps—the Lest that I dare engage. 
Besides, I have been tv the warehouse, Master Shore, 
and brought out the silver salver ordered by Lorl 
Hastings, but mever sent. There must Le no lack o 
honest reasons for our journey. Now, comrade, shall 
we setforth? The tide will take us down by twelve 
o'clock, when Edward. wilt have ridden to the hunt, 
so we shall have a clear field, aud no favour.” ; 

stood gazing ou him, unconscious that it 
wa: herself whom he was addressing ; but when le 


“Come, lad, come! the day wears ;” a bright glem 
of intelligence came over her face, and, drawivg the 
pointed cap over her eyes, slie prepared to follow him. 

“This is well; his shrewd, seli-possessiod unt 
us; but there is ‘hope in it,” she sais. “ Farewell 
good friends. . If your queen fall into the hands of * 
arch enemy convey the tidings to my sov, aud 
him that kingly rights never dic.” : 

With these words Margaret went out, leaving /* 
found anxiety behind her 
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————— 

When these two reached the street Margaret walked 
on rapidly. She was greatly excited, and breathed 
like one in @ fever; but the street was thronged, and 
no one seemed to observe the two handsomely-dressed 
lads who bent their way toward the river in silent 
companionship. Fast as Margaret had walked, Philip 
kept close by her side, regulating his pace to hers 
with @ jaunty step, and ‘carrying the silver salver 
under his arm with « brisk air of business. Margaret 
was descending the water-stairs with'a gravity more 
becoming her station than the disguise she bore; but 
Gage, seeing the watermen's eyes upon her, rushed 
by, calling out : : 

“Why, comrade, at this rate, we shall lose the tide. 

harp.” 
<4 this he leaped into the boat, and sat down 
with the salver resting against his knees. Margaret 
followed, and springing into the boat, sat down. 

“Flere, John, take a fair portion of the work, thou 
art ever a laggard,” cried Philip, pushing the salver 
towards Margaret. 

She reached forth her hands to grasp it by the edge. 
Philip shuddered as he saw how white they were, 
and that one of the boatmen was eyeing them 
curiously. 

“Nay, there is no use in being sullen,” he said, with 
a jovial laugh, “thy hands have grown ‘too dainty 
with handling nothing but graver's tools. Carrying a 
burden now and then will give them pith ani 
manliness. At any rate, I will undertake but half the 
work.” 

Margaret did notanswer. She was dfraid to trust 
her voice, peculiarly sweet and ringing, with words; 
but she gathered the salver up with her arms and 
leaned her head upon. it. 

“Thy companion has forgotten how to talk,” said 


one of the boatmen, allowing his oar to drag, while 


his half-shut eyes were fixed on theseeming boy; “be 
lacks thy spirit.” 

“Oh! that is because the damp weather has given 
him a catarrh in the throat, but for that you would 
find him noisy enough. Theleech has forbidden him 
to let this river air in upon his limgs by but the part- 
ing of alip. I wish you could only have heard him 
this morning; why the wind came wheezing up from 
his chest like water through a sieve—it was uot speech, 
but whistling.” 

The curiosity of the oarsmen seemed appeased by 
this, and, fora time, the boat went down the river 
witha steady progress; then Philip -hegan to ask 
questions. 

“I wonder if the king hunts to-day ?” he said. 

“Nay, I can answer that,” replied the oarsman, “ for 
this is the second pair we have taken down the river 
siuce the dawn. At eleven o'clock King Edward 
was in his saddle, and half the court with him. We 
saw his train sweep down toward Greenwich, horses, 
hounds, stalkers, and all.” 

“Well, it does not matter,” answered Philip. 
“Failing to find the Lord Hastings, our errand lies 
with her Grace of Bedford, who never hunts.” 

“I should think not. Siuve her magic has over- 
thrown the great duke, and set Edward firm ‘as.ison 
on his throne, ker grace givesino thought to anything 
of lesser note, but keeps a whole band ef ‘alchemists 
ever at work, turning lead into gold, and withering 
up the king's enemies, J¢ is said she has a waxen 
figure closely like the good- King Henry. Hey day, 
my lad! sit firmer on that seat. Another start like 
that might fling the boat out of balance, and upset us 
in the water, As I was saying, this image is laid 
by aslow fire, where it wastes ‘and wastesaway, hour 
by hour, as the poor king is dropping out of life.” 

Margaret leaned forward, and parted ber lips as if 
to speak, but Philip gave her a warning glance, aud 
she drew back again, breathing heavily. 

“Is the good king suffering in health then?” asked 
Philip, quietly. “ Does this necromancy begin to harm 
kim already ?” 

“That, or some other cause equally potent, has 
taken away all the life and strength that imprisonment 
had left him—that is the gossip we hear in rowing 
passengers up and down the river. Some ssay he is 
pining for a sight of Queen Margaret and his son. 
There was a rumour at one time that they had landed 
on the coast; but, take my word, it will be a long 
time before that she-wolf and her cub show themselves 
in old England again now that the great earl is dead.” 

Philip glanced at his companion, and saw that she 
See uless, with her lips compressed and her eyes 

e ming. 

“Come, come !” exclaimed the lad, “the glib tongue 
ever makes a slow-arm. . Keep better time with thy 
0% good man, or we shall be late at the Tower; 
aud I have promised my comrade» here that be-shall 
See the great bear fed, as well hemay, seeing as we of 
the city are taxed for all the beast: eats.” 

The man laughed, and bent more: vigorously to 
md cata, Sweeping the craft down the stream with 
me A ge eflorts, that soon brought them to the 

cY steps, 





Philip bade the men wait theif return, and paused 
® moment to speak with his companion, who was 
carrying the salver under her arm. 

“It shames me to let your highness carry any 
burden,” he whispered ; “ but perforce it must be so, or 
they will suspect something. Give this to my share,” 
he added, taking the tray under his own arm, and 
drawing forth a book which had been all the while 
concealed beneath his supertunic—one of those sump- 
tuously bound volames that held the labour of years 
between its covers. 

_“This must gain your grace admission to the 
king, who is well known to delight in such costly 
matters; carry it in sight, and walk firmly by my 

] 


race comprised under the class of idlers—the gallery 
with those happy little wretches who for weeks past 
had been saving their pence to enjoy one day of plea- 
sure and excitement—the sons of toil and poverty. 
Behind the scenes all was hurry and confusion, 
the master carpenter hallooed to his subordinates— 
the callboy ran here and there, bewildered with the 
importance of his task, whilst the property man kept 
moving and replacing the various, tricks which in- 
cumbered the wings, anxious for their safety. Every 
one felt his honour engaged for the success of the 
pantomime; as for the tragedy—Hamlet—no ono 
seemed to care a jot how that went—unless it was 
Theophilus Snarle, the leading man, who had appeared 





side. Stay, that question of the boatman remi 
me that great danger lies in a voice. Therefore, my 
comrade is a French artisan, who speaks no English 
—not a word. He has spent much time on the teme 
under his arm, and hopes. to find a customer in the 
imprisoned king.” 

“T understand,” answered Margaret, setting the 
book under her arm: “Fear me not; I will be firm 
and wary.” . 

Philip glanced at her with admiring wonder. Her 
face’ was eal, her bearing natural; with the adapta- 
tion of great genius, she had merged all her pride 
and native digaity in the half wondering stranger. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
In shabby state they strut,in tattered robe, 
The scene a blanket, and a barn the globe; 
No high conceits their moderate wishes raisc, 
Content with humble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies siniper, and let bumpkins stare, 
The strolling pageant hero treads on air; 
Pleased for his hour, he to mankind gives law, 
And snores the next out on # truss of straw, 

Churehill. 

Ir is time'that we returned. to. the child—destined, 
as our readers have doubtless ere this suspected, to 
prove the heroine of our story. 

They assisted, as it were, at her birth, and cannot, 
we are assured, feel indifferent to her progress in the 
path of life: to some an Eden strewed with flowers; 
to others, a thorny wilderness, which lacerates the 
heart. 

Fanuny—for the signora and her, husband had not 
attempted to change her name, which, par parenthése, 
the little stranger perfectly recollected—made such 
rapid progress under the tuition of the dancer—who 
insisted upon her calling him papa—that by the time 
the pantomime was to be prodaced, she was sufficiently 
advanced to appear with the group of children who, 
in the opening scene, were to burst from a bed of 
flowers, and offer their tribute to the fairy queen. 

The moment tlie dancer first saw her, he declare 
that she would ‘make an admirable sylph... ‘I'he ease 
with which she acquired the various attitudes and 
steps—the grace with which she executed them-— 
jvined to her uncommon loveliness of person, promised 
to realise his prediction. 

The signor and his-wife both began to love her for 
her docility and affectionate maunevr. 

Vo Fanny the change was like that of a being en- 
tering on a fresh existence. 

She was no longer afraid to tift her voice, lest. she 
should rouse the anger of Peter Quin. 2 

She had companions—children of her own age— 
the pupils of her new parents. Still she had not for- 
gotten Martha—the recollection: of whose kind voice 
and gentle manner would often return, eheck her 
sunny smiles, and dim her blue eyes with tears. 

“* Yoware good—very good——+!” she would say to 
the actor's wife, who at such moments would take her 
upon her knee, and endeavour to console-her; “ and 
I love you dearly! But you are not my own 
mamma }” 

“And who and where.is your own mamma, my 
love ?” 

The question was useless— the memory of the child 
went no further. 

Christmas at last-arrived—merry Christmas to those 
whom it unites witiy friends, the circle of whose affec- 
tions has been dispersed by misfortune, or broken by 
the hand of death; sad Christmas tothe being who 
stands alone in the world, with ouly memories aud re- 

rets. 

Lhe important night arrived on which Fanny was 
to make her first appearance upon the stage—to enter 
on a career. which the good pity and the prejudiced 
condemn. The theatre was crowded: the boxes with 
sedate citizens and their happy families—the pit with 
clerks, shopkeepers’ assistants, and that nondescript 





and disappeared in the character of the melaneholy 
Dane at Covent Garden: on the strength of which he 
insisted’ou being announced, wherever he condescended 
to appear, as a star. 

This. gentleman was noted for two things besides 
his representation of Hamlet—his umbrella and shako 
of the hand. The finest day in summer he never 
went out without the former: the latter he bestowed 
upon every. person on whom he inflicted his tedious- 
ness. 

FParabove the rest of the company in dignity as well 
as person, soared the manager, Mr. Alfred Bounce. 
who that night really fancied himselfa monareb. As he 
paced the stage previous to the rising of the curtain, 
he motioned the ballet-girls and supers, with a pomp- 
ous gesture, out of his way. The actors—pale, hungry- 
looking wretches, in their spangled finery—respect- 
fully congratulated him on the appearance of the house. 
It was no longer “ governor,” but “sir.” The reason 
was plain: there was a prospect ef full salaries—a rare 
event in a minor theatre. 

All either Were or affected to feel happy, except tho 
low comedian. His reign with the gods during tlio 
run of the pantomime was over. ‘The clown had 
eclipsed him—the legitimate Momus had no chance 
against his motley rival—who had “ Hot QOodlin’s” 
and “ Typpity-witchet” to back him. . lor once he 
sympathised with the leading man, who gravely 
observed, “that he was afraid the play would not be 
heard,” 

“ Heard!” replied his brother actor; “nothiag will 
be heard till the infernal pantomime begias—the 
greasy rogues will be silent enough then! I don't 
think,” he continued, “ that, considering my position 
in the profession, I have been handsomely treated! 
Mr. Whasp offered to write a farce in my peculiar 
style, and. only asked ten pounds! Bounce would not 
give it!” 

‘I have equal cause to complain!” observed 
Snarle, in an uader-tone; “the idea of putting up 
Hamlet ov sucha night! To. be sure,/it has materi- 
ally strengthened the bill! Such management! no 
wonder we have been on half salaries !” 

At this moment the manager approached, when 
both the speakers congratulated him in the warmest 
manner on the appearance of the house. 

“ Pretty well—pretty well!” said the potentate, as 
he left them to shake hands with a gentleman belong- 
ing to the press; ‘sure to hit them at last!” 

To the great mortification of Snarle, not a line of 
the tragedy was heard; but no sooner had tle panto- 
mime commenced, than the storm of cries, the “ cut 
it short,” and the calling of friends in the gallery to 


F acquaintances in the pit ceased; even the amusement 


of pelting the musicians with orange-peel had lost 
its charm: the audience had eyes and ears only for 
the mysterious dragon which guarded -the bower of 
some imprisoned fair one, and the valorous knight 
who was gallantly declaring his readiness to perish 
in some not very clearly defined attempt. 

Scarcely a night passes that in the theatres on tle 
Surrey side of the water some generous individual or 
another does not express the same disinterested de- 
votedness, 

As the manager had foretold, the fairy garden 
proved a blize of triumph: half.a dozen rose-buds, 
not much larger than so many red cabbages, unfolded 
their leaves, and permitted the same number of 
children, whose tender limbs had been cramped for 
the last Lalf hour, to emerge from their hiding-places 
and form a group round the centre trap, through 
which the Queen of Beauty rose in a shell which 
might have puzzled the most learned conchologist,in 
Europe to class: it had more colours than the rain- 
bow, and eyes in its valves like those which glitter 
in the tail of Juno’s favourite bind, 

When Fanny, suspended by wires, descended from 
the flies and placed a crown upon the brow of the 
signora, the beauty and graceful movements of the 
child drew down thunders of applause ; the enthusiasr 
was at its height. 

“ Bless her!” murmured the delighted woman to 
herself. 

“Tt knew it would take!” thought her husband— 
who, as the valorous knight, was kneeling before her 
in his strip dress, ready to change to harlequin at the 
touch of her wand; “ ten bob more, at least +” 
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This was in allusion tothe salary which he expected 
to draw from the services of ‘his pupil. 

The wire was leosened from the waist of the dioat- 
ing sprite, who, descending to earth, danced a pas seul, 
At every step Ler hair floated like a cloud of gold over 
her shoulders.) At its termination there was a fresh 
burst of applause, accompanied by cries of “ Brava!” 
aud several eixpences and shillings, which. party of 
sailors in the pit threw upon the stage. 

At the end of the pantomime, which was announced 
for repetition every night until further notice, by the 
gratified Alfred Bounce, all was: congratulation: the 
clown, who, overcome by his exertions, lay panting 
on the stage, shook hands with the pantaloon. The 
harlequin caught up his adopted child and kissed her. 

“Capital! Excellent! Run for six weeks at least!” 
were the.onlyexclamatious beard. 

When the treasurer of the establishment—Mr. 
Feathertongue—who would have been an excellent 
low comedian, but for an unfortunate lisp, which 
condenmed him toa less prominent position in the 
profession—offered Signor Du Bast the usual shilling 
ior the services of Fanny, it was rejected with 
contempt. 

“Do you compare my daughter and pupil,” de- 
manded the tired harlequin, in:the tone of a man who 
felt that for six weeks at least her services were 
iudispensible, “ with supers and ballet-girls ?” 

“ Chertainly not!” lisped the prompter; “ butith’s 
the thal!” 

“T'll see Bounce myself upon the subject,” observed 
the signor, cutting short the conversation ; “ she shan’t 
uppear again till something is settled.” 

Before leaving the theatre, the dancer had an 
interview with the manager; the latter knew his 
interests, and Fanny was eventually engaged at the 
extraotdinary sum of twelve shillings per week, 
which, with his usual dexterity, Bounce retrenched 
by reducing the number of supers and girls in the 
Lallet. 

For three weeks all was smooth and prosperous in 
the theatre: if the actors murmured, they murmu: 
low—for their salaries were paid ; the lisping treasurer 
ne longer skulked from wing to wing when his avoca- 
tions called bim bebind the scenes, for fear of being 
pestered for arrears, which he had no funds to pay— 
but met the company face to face. 

It is a sad truth that the stage carpenters—on whom 
the lives of pantomimists depend—are never so careless 
as duripg a run of success. 

At the commencement of the fourth week of the 
pantomime—at the moment when harlequin was sup- 
posed to leap through the moon, those who had to 
catch him were absent. The consequence was, he fell 
with fearful violence upon the stage. His disappear- 
ance ought to have closed tie scene. 

**Go it, Colly !” whispered the clown, who beard the 
fall; “Pateby has hurt himself!” 

“See what itis!”.said the pantaloon; “I'll do the 
stilts!” 

Thespeaker mounted upon the two pieces of wood, 
whilst his brother pantomimist went to look after their 
companion, and amused the audience by sundry feats 
of agility. 

‘Lhe house was in a roar of laughter at his contor- 
tions and tricks. 

“ What is it ?” he inquired, as the clown rolled on 
the stage with a “‘ Here we are!” which never failed 
to bring down a laugh from the gallery. 

“ Hurt aad 

“Badly?” 

2 “ Broken his back, I fear—can’t bear them to touch 
im !” 

And the two speakers, who, from the hazardous na- 
ture of their profession, might the very next minute 
meet with a similar accident, continued their efforts to 
amuse the audience till the mangled body of their 
comrade could be removed, and so leave room for a 
change of scene. 

Whilst the clown and pantaloon were, to use a thea- 
trical phrase, “ gagging ” to keep the scene going, the 
manager and a group of actors had gathered round the 
unfortunate harlequin, whose groans of agony were 
mingled with the shouts and laughter of the delighted 
audience. 

Mirthand death! Avscreen of painted canvas alone 
dividing them—fit emblem of the world! 

“ You have only one more scene, my dear fellow !” 
exclaimed Alfred Bounce, in his most persuasive tone 
of voice; “can’t-you try it?” 

The dancer partially raised himself upon his e!bow, 
but fell back, overcome by the pain which the effort 
occasioned him. 

“You can cut the last dance!” added the speakor, 
encouragingly. 

It was impossible—poor Patchy’s back was broken. 
His last dance was over. 

“ Get him into the green-room, gov’nor !” suggested 
the pantaloon, who had left to his brother pantomimist 
the task of keaping the pit and gallery in good hu- 
mour; “ it’s no use pressing him!” 


Part of,a.set piece was gently drawn, under the 
body,of the suffever by the acters,,who bore him into 
the green-room, ,ineumbered, ,as.is usual during the 
run of @ pamtomime, with the properties and acces+ 
sories of the stage. With some difficulty the sofa was 
cleared. and their burthen deposited. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen for.the last scene!” shouted 
the call+boy. 

The ballet-girls and children, who for the last two 
hours had. been ishivering ‘in their gauze dresses, 
rushed to their places—one of the actresses-replaced 
the Queen’ of Beauty in her silver car, and in the 
midst of the red five, confusion, and bustle of the 
‘tableau, the absence. of the harlequin was scarcely 
noticed. : 

The curtain fell without a hiss. 

“Tbank God,” exclaimed the manager, “it did not 
happen earlier!” , 

“ Very lucky, indeed!” observed the prompter. “Is 
he much hurt ?” 

‘* Badly, I fear! Go to Kenneth the first thing in 
the morning, and see if be has.a harlequin on his 
list! Call a rehearsal at ten, and fine those who.are 
late !” 

Whilst Alfred Bounce, Esquire, ‘was giving these 
directions to his subordinate and drudge, a very dif- 
fercnt scene was taking place in the green-room— 
the poor dancer was dying. Both tle surgeons who 
had been called in had pronounced his case tu be hope- 
less —the vertebre was broken. 

The poor fellow lay extended at full length upon 
the sofa—to raise him was out of the question ; one 
arm was thrown around the neck of his wife, who, iu 
her spangled dress, was sobbing convulsively upon 
her knee by his side; her tears had washed the rouge 
from her cheeks, leaving. a patch here and there, 
which contrasted painfully with their ghastly pale- 


ness. 

Little Fanny was clinging to her, vainly attempt- 
ing to console her parent: she was too young 
to feel the full weight of the misfortune which had 
befallenthem. At the distance were the two surgeons, 
and yet further, near the door, a group of actors and 
actresses—some in their tinsel finery, others muffled 
in shabby cloaks and coats, ready to returu home after 
the performance. 

To do them justice, there. was sympathy in the 
hearts and eyes of all. Whatever else may be laid to 
their charge, the wandering children of Thespis are at 
least exempt from the sin of indifference to the suffer- 
ings of the members of their nomade tribe. Let an 
accident occur in a theatre, or an unfortunate actor 
pass through the town, their mite is freely given— 
frequently at the expense of their next day’s dinner. 

When we speak of actors, we de not include managers 
—they are a race apart. 

“Don’t weep, Carry—don't weep!” whispered ‘the 
dying man ; “ your friends will be kind to you when I 
am gone! You will quit this precarious life, and re- 
turn to your home! Home!” he repeated ; “ eomfort— 
respect—no fear for to-morrow—no dread of cold and 
hunger !” 

“T never felt them, Harry!” replied his wife, ten- 
derly ; “ for they were shared with you! Gentlemen,” 
she added, turning to the surgeons, “is there no hope ? 
Can nothing be done to save him?” 

A mournful silence answered her—the poor creature 
wrung her hands despairingly. 

“Everbody at ten to-morrow!” shouted the call- 
boy, at the door of the green-room. 

‘the clown, who bad washed. the motiey from his 
face, came shuffling into the room: to have judged 
from his gait, one would have taken him for a man of 
sixty—and yet he had scarcely counted his thirtieth 
summer. Like most of his profession, he was pre- 
maturely old: agile on the stage—almost a cripple off 
—he and Du Bast had acted together in pantomimes 
several years, and a sort of friendship had sprung up 
between them. 

“How are you?” he said, extending his hand. 

It was not the merry “ How are you?” which afew 
hours before had set the gallery in a roar, and delighted 
the groundlingsin the pit, The words were uttered in a 
tone of mingled feeling and despondency : the speaker 
was wretchedly ignorant, but he had a heart. 

“All over this time!” replied the dancer; ‘‘my 
back is broken !” 

“T said so!” muttered his colleague; “I said so! 
Them cussed carpenters—they thinks no more of our 
necks than if we hadn’t a boue in 'em! ‘cause we ain't 
legitimate, as they calls it; and yet they are glad 
enough to see us when Roller and King Dick won't 
draw the sals!” 

There was no less bitterness than truth in theremark 
of the poor clown. The veriest ranter that ever mur- 
dered Shakespeare Affects to look down with contempt 
upon the pantomimist as an intruder in the profession 
—a feeling which the latter generally repays with in- 
terest. 

The late Andrew Ducrow used to tellan anecdote. 








| with great glee, of an actor whom he had kaown 


( (OeToner 14/45, 
——— 


the — at a time he was drawing inin, ; 
houses), artistic resentations inp, 
Sent co 7p tations in Re pinet, 
Whe gentleman felt himself annoyed at j,q,;),, 
act with the great pantomimist, and did everything ‘9 
his power td. anuoy bim/ © * "6 ia 
Ducrow met him the following season jn Lovie 
he: was dressed—to use thie narrator's own desorigi. 
—mosaic gold chains, paste: rings and broooios bad 


done’ their worst; nothing could render }j 
ridiculous. ihe — 
“How -do you do, Mister’ What's-your-nang3 


inquired the manager, ia his usual drawling tons 
woice. | | ¢ 

“Oh! ah! Mr. Ducrow, I believe!” exolg; 
edton,-rhelsing ah effort to! recollest. him 

Yes; Lam Mister Ducrow, proprietor of Astioy,) 
Sun @ look-glad to see you—pass you in at 4; 

The gentleman thanked him with 
at the same time expressed a doubt 
fessional duties would permit him 
his politeness. 

“ Vy, vere are you?” 

As the great horse-rider used to confess, he neve 
could get over the * double u.” : 

* At Drury Lane; sir.” 

The. pomposity with which the announcement ys 
made amused Andrew mightily. He bade tho actor 
good morning, and pursued his way. 

The following year he met him again, Alas! for 
the instability of theatrical greatness—he was out of 
an engagement! The chains and rings had dis. 
appeared; his clothes were old and shabby: Tig 
er piece of ostentation about him then was his shir,- 
collar. 

‘Lhe actor was the first to recognize the opulent 
manager, and touched his hat respectfully. 

“Vell!” said Ducrow. ‘Vere are you now?” 

The fallen hero of the sock and buskin looked 
dreadfully confused. 

“ Petticoat Lane, I suppose ?” added the wag. 

To the credit of Ducrow, he afterwards gave tie 
gentleman an engagement, and fiually assisted him to 
America. The only fault he ever found with hin 
whilst he remained a member of his company wa, 
that in the tableaux which the manager was 0 skilfu! 
in arranging, “he would thrust himself before Lis 
osses.” He meant horses. 

“ Always fancied himself acting the Prince of Dw- 
kirk,” Ducrow used to say, “or Othello,” when lw 
related the anecdote. 

As we do not often indulge in digressions, we trust 
our readers for once will pardon us. 

Signor Du Bast gradually became weaker. It wu 
evident to all but his wife that his last moments were 
fast. approaching. | She, with a woman's fondnes, 
clung to hope, when all else were hopeless. It was 
so hard to lose him—her only stay on earth—the 
lover of her youth—the husband for whom sie bal 
sacrificed home, friends, station ; with whom she hai 
endured every variety of misery except unkindness. 

“They will get up a benefit for you, Carry !” wer 
almost the last words he uttered; “and that will «- 
able you and-Fan to hold on till the Opera opens; but 
you had better return to your friends, and don’t forge: 
the poor fellow who loved you dearly—very dearly! 
I know I ought not to have taken you from a comfor- 
able home to follow a fate like mine; but, God bles 
you! you never reproached me, even when we wanted 
bread!” 

The sufferer prayed—actors do sometimes pry, 
however bigots may reproach them to the contrary—- 
prayed for his wife and adopted child. Long below 
daylight he had ceased to exist. 

We must draw a veil over the agonies of the forlom 
creature he had left behind. She was assisted, mo 
dead than alive—an oldcloak wrappedover herspanglel 
finery—to a hackney-coach. ‘he body of her husland 
was placed beside her—she would not separate from 
his remains—and conveyed to her solitary lodging 
Drury Lane. One of the actresses and the friendly 
clown accompanied her. : 

Signor Da Bast was buried in the churchyard in the 
Waterloo Road. ‘he manager and most of the cou 
pany followed him to his last resting-place. Tl 
former, to mark his indignation at the culpable art 
lessness of the carpenters, on the following Saturésy 
fined them their week's salary, and put the money? 
his own pocket. 4 

A very clever man was Alfred Bounce. He cou 
seize an occasion, and make the most of it as well # 
any manager in London. . The fellow was eloquest 
too, especially in the playbills; where, ax the we 
harlequin had predicted, a benefit towards the close o 
the pantomime season was ostentatiously aun°W 
for the widow and child of the late dancer. 
house*was crowded. Every one applauded the il . 
rality of the manager, who, after charging “ 


Sreat dignity; bu: 
whether his Ptue 
to avail himself of 





: . onerous 
penses—bills, gas, and the actors’ sulncivs —genenuy 
shared the receipts with the widow. 
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abet everywhere except in his:pocket ;. he had no 
sensibility there. 

The few pounds enabled Carry—as her husband 
used to call her—to indulga in the luxury of grief for 
afew weeks withont parading her sorrows before the 
public—and so far it was @ blessing.. The deati of 




































































































~ the signor did not break her engagement at the Opera 
+ had ‘She bad nearly two months before her, and could 
Nora afford to wait. Fanmy jwas her only consolation. 
P She had become inexpressibly dear to her. Her in- 
8 nocent love had filled the void in Ler heaxt caused by 
i: the loss of her own child. | 
: Sometimes she thought she would endeayour guce 
a tha more to reconcile herself -with her offended family; 
ns but a secret presentiment—a dread of their insisting 
noha that she should separate, from the child she ,had 
wey adopted—restrained her: had it been her own, the 
case would have been different, 

i bat She listened, therefore, to the dictates of her heart 

tay rather than those of prudence. ? 

self of Fanny was the last tie which bound her to life, and 
che determined, whatever might be their fate, that 
they would starve or live together: 

_ About a month after her visit to the old house in 
Westminster, Marta Quin received a note from Mr. 
Foster, informing her that her tenant Miles had called 

— twice at the office in the Inner Temple, and appeared 

— most anxious to see her. ‘he writer added that he 

wee uae a meeting for the following day, at 
twelve o'clock. 

— The anxious woman. was punctual to the minute— 

The the hope of obtaining some clue to her adopted child 
shin. scarcely poate her to rest: ae felt. that ~~ ~ 

" out her was but a weary prilgrimage, with a 

7 wealth. Her heart. was like one of those rare plants 
ne which bloom but once, oreo | o one solitary 
, flower—her love for Fandy wast’ lower. 
looked Miles entered the room where Martha was waiting 

to receive him, with a hang-dog sort of look. He had 

very much the air of a cur who, having failed its 
siete master’s bidding, ex pected to be beaten. ; 
en to “ You have failed ?” said the heiress of Peter Quin. 
ith him “It has not been my fault!” replied the man, in a 
anit humble tone. “I. have sought high and low—beea 
ytd to all his haunts—questioned his old pals. My opinion 
ip his is, he has left the country.” 

“ The speaker mentally ejaculated tho' wish that he 
of Dun- had been enabled to leave it, too—for since the death 
ore of the agent he had lived ina. state of continual 

alarm: it was not his conscience which disturbed him, 
but his terrors. 
rns “You trifle with me!” observed the woman. 
lies “And what should I gain by that ?” demanded the 
Paphos fellow, raising his eyes, and boldly meeting her gaze; 
dew “money?—Have you not promised to reward moe 
nes amply? Safety ?—I am more likely to obtain it by 
th—the serving than betraying you ?” 
she bad There was a natural logic in his conclusions’ which 
he bad shook the suspicions of Martha. . Miles had appealed 
ram to his interests—and she believed him. Had he 
wen uttered one word of honour or fidelity, she would have 
will ex turned from him with’ scorn, 
ens ; but i — long havo you. known the captain?” she 
ahead uquired, 
at “About fifteen years, Martha—that is, Miss—I 
it oe 
— 7 all me Martha—anything !” exclaimed the female, 
2 wanted ope gd him; “aud answer me quickly—for I 
~ = _ you time to-hatch a lie! Where did you 
, st meet him 7 
aa * At Southwell 2” 
baton 2 On what occasion ?” 

“Twas sent down by your grandfather to obtain a 
 forlom ertain leaf from the register of the church. ‘The cap- 
ad oe ain, who was then little more than a boy, joined me 
- led here. Being young and agileas a cat; he mounted the 
Toba rindow of the sacristy. opened ihe door, and—and we 
ne from lid the job between us!” : 
sdeing is Martha was satisfied. She knew that for once the 
‘friendly man had spoken truth. 

“For a long time he was employed by the go- 
rd in the ernor,” continued Miles, “ who kept a tight hand 
ll maim; but he grew tired of that, and started 
oe ‘Th business on his own account—became one of the 
ble carte path maine highwaymen and housebreakers in 
Saturca, “ ~ 
orn i And murderers !” interrupted the woman. 

: .Tnever knew that!” replied the ruffian, lowering 
He could ‘H Voice, aud endeavouring to hide his confusion. 
3 wel a is the ae rt hinge as aut lived—and that's why 
poe He Was the son of thet aT ea eek 
close of thoehty b the real truth, unless. it was your 

ounce’ “renee Hy 

" ‘The Uf listen t reflected for some time in silence, 
i the libe Ope,” added the speaker, “ that you won’t turn 
¢ the es ae Bet out of the house—it is qur bread !” 
enero) aller you bo teennate answered the heiress, ‘I will 






most men of the world, he felt forthe bereaved: 


The countenanee of Miles began to brighten. 

“ Which is, that you endeavour to gain the bread 
you speak of by honest: means!” 

‘‘ Honest means!” repeated the man, ina tone of 
contempt ; {‘and who would give me credit for them 
¢+trust me, oremploy mo? No one. There is nothing 
so difficult to convinee the world of es a rogue’s 
repentance. I tried it. I had only committed one 
crime then,; not a creature would give me: work —that 
is, in an bonest way'; but Lfound plenty’ to employ me 
in evil; amongst the rest your grandfather, aud— 
there—you know the rest!” 

“*T will employ you,” observed Martha. 

The ‘eyes of the fellow flashed. a, momentary ex- 
pression of triumph, If he could enly worm himself 
into her secrets, be thought—obtain some hold upon 
her—he might defy the future. 

“But. not in the manner you suppose, and probably 
would wish!” continued the speaker, who hadnoticed 
and perfectly comprehended his secret. thought. 
“From the nature of your past life, the haunts of the 
reckless wretches .who live by violating the laws 
both of heaven andearth must be well known to you?” 

“ Well, miss! what if they are 2” 

“T will supply you with the means of, visiting them. 
Use all your cunning to obtain some clue to the 
hiding-place of the captain—find him—and I promise 
you a sufficient sum to enable you and your wife to 
emigrate to another land, where you may retrieve the 
past by an honest future. Do you consent ?” 

**T should think I do, miss!” exclaimed Miles, either 
really or affecting to be deeply moved by the offer; 
“if I had found a friend like you twenty years ago, I 
thight have been a better man. As\for the captain, 
Pll ferret him out, even if I.haye to: hunt for him in 
the grave! But he can't be dead—I must have heard 
of that.” ‘ 

With this arrangement Martha ‘ dismissed: him: 
whatever his de!inquencies, she felt that she was not 
called upon to punish them. By permitting him to 
remain in the house, she secured an agent.on whom 
she vainly imagined she: could rely, to assist her in 
her search after her adopted child, 

(To be continued) 





A CAMPAIGN AGAINST CUPID. 
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“Tr will break my heart—it certainly will!” 

The clock had just struck eleven; the fire was get- 
ting low in the grate,and Mrs. Dorrilon shivered a 
little, in her purple silk dress, with its heavy trimmings 
of amethyst velvet. 

“ He’s coming,” she suddenly exclaimed to_ herself. 
The next moment she opened the door and glanced 
out into the hall. 

“ Richard—my son—is it you ?” 

“Who else should it be?” was the somewhat un- 
dutiful reply, as a tall, good-looking young fellow of 
about twenty-two years of age sauntered leisurely into 
the apartment, and threw off his overceat with a very 
perceptible yawn. 

Dark-haired and dark-cyed, with a rich brown com- 
plexion and a moustache like wavy. black silk, any 
meg spectator might very easily forgive,the mother 

or the look of fond maternal pride that she lavished 
on Dick Dorrilon, as she laid one hand caressingly on 
his shoulder, 

“Where have you been, Richard? 
uneasy and anxious about you.” 

“T have been to the opera, mother. Der Freischutz 
was grander than ever.” 

“To the opera? Were you alone?” 

“No, ma’am—I had the pleasure of escorting a very 
beautiful young lady,” 

“Who was it?” breathlessly questioned Mrs, Dor- 
rilon, as Dick watched her, with a lazy smile upon his 


I have felt so 


ps. 

“ Clara Western.” 

Mrs. Dorrilon uttered a deep sigh. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick! you are perfectly infatuated about 
that girl. A mere animated doll—a——” 

“Gently, mother—gently,” said Richard Dorvilon, 
laying his haud with a checking motion on his mother’s 
arm. “Remember that you are speaking of the 
young Tady whom I shall probably ask,to become my 
wife.” 

“Richard!” 

“Tam in earnest, mother.” 4 

“You shall not marry her, Richard!” 

“Shall I not? Well, I rather think time, will de- 
cide that question in my favour,” said Dorrilon, rising, 
with a dangerous sparkle in his eyes aud a deepening 
flush on his olive cheek. “Good night, mother— 
further discussion will only estrange us more widely 
than we already stand.” 

He touched his lips.coldly to her forehead—the 
good-night kiss was rather a form than a reality to- 
night—and left the apartment. 





Mrs, Dorrilon looked after, hira.forja,imoment, with 





eyes that looked dimly through a halo of tears, and 
then she passed through the handsome arched hall, and 
tapped softly at a door beyond. 

“Come in!” responded a frank, cheery voice. 

And Mrs. Dorrilon, obeying tlie behest, found her- 
self in a bright little chamber, carpeicd with green 
velvet, and hung with curtains that were like the 
fresh leaf-canopy of beechen woods. 

A fire of anthracite coal was snapping ruddily in 
the. grate, aud.a. plump matron, in a brown cashmere 
wrapper, was busied in unpacking a ponderous trunk, 
while at the dressing-bureas, brushing out a profu- 
sion of burnished gold ringlets, stood a lovely girl of 
about eighteen. 

We may as well candidly confess, at the outset, 
that it is simply impossible to describe Ariel Lee. 

“ Painfully unsophisticated, not to say green,” had 

been Dick Dorrilon’s comment on his countryicousin 
that morning; “and yet wonderfully pretty, too, in 
her blue-eyed way—as unlike Clara Western's superb 
beauty as possible,” he had added. 
» Andthen he had gone out and secured reserved 
seats at. the opera for himself and the aforesaid Miss 
— completely forgetting all about poor little 
Ariel, 

* Martha,” said Mrs. Dovrilon to her sister, as she 
pank.resignedly down into ithe cushioned depths of « 
“ Sleepy Hollow” easy chair, “I’ve almost resolved to 
giveup my visit to Scarborough.” 

Mrs. Leo opened wide her surprised eyes. 

“To, give up your visit to Scarborough, when 
Squire. Dorrilon is going to-morrow, and I've come 
on purpose to keep the house for you while you are 
absent !? 

“ Yes—but, Martha——” 

* Piddlestick! nonsense! I won't hear: a ‘word of 
it!” ejaculated cheery little Aunt Martha, while Ariel 
paused with a bright coil of gold only half brushed 
out, and scarlet lips expectantly apart. 

*T cannot go with the consciousness, that all the 
while Ciara Western is tightening hor snares about 
poor, dear Dick !” 

*Isn’t poor, dear Dick big enough and old enough 
to take caco of himself?” 

* As if aman was ever capable of taking care of 
himself! And Dick least of all! I tell you, Martha, 
he is perfect!y infatuated with the girl, and if he 
does marry her, I—I x 

And Mrs. Dorrilon retired hysterically behind her 
pocket handkerchief. 

Aunt Martha looked reflectively into the fire. 

* And,” went ou Mrs. Dorrilon, after a short in- 
terval of linen cambric and Valenciennes lace, “ the 
more I oppose the idea tlie more determined ho 

rows.” 

“Oh—ho!” said Aunt Martha, tapping her little 
slipper thoughtfully on the fender, “so you have 
opposed it 2” 

*“ How could [ help it?” 

“Flora,” said Aunt Martha, decisively, ‘ I'll take 
care of Dick, You go on to Scarborough to-morrew, 
and by the time you return [’ll undertake to deliver 
him over to you, a. cured young man.” 

“ Cured of what?” 

“Of his fancy for Miss Western, to be sure.” 

“ How do you propose to effect the cure?” 

“ Flora,” said. Aunt Martha, nodding her head, 
‘little Ariel there is. the only unmarried one of my 
nine sons and daughters—do you suppose I haven’t 
had heapsof experience ? Goand seek your necessary 
slumber—remember the train goes at nine o’clock in 
the morning.” 

And, Aunt Martha literally turned her stately 
sister out of the room, and remained mistress of the 
field. 

“A rainy day, ch? well, this is comfortable,” 
yawned Dick Dorrilon at the breakfast-table the next 
morning, as Mrs. Lee passed him a second,cup of 
fragrant Mocha. “I can have a jolly sleepy. time 
over those new books.” 

“Nothing of the sort, I assure you, my dear, boy,” 
said Aunt Martha, with a beaming countenanee. * l’ve 
a great treatin store for you. I have sent for Miss 
Western to spend the day with me.” 

Dick looked a little surprised, and not exactly 
pleased. 

‘My mother never recommended that idea,” 

‘Never miad your mother, my dear Dick.. My 
sole aim is to gratify your wishes.” 

And Miss Western arrived, stately, and Cleopatra. 
like, with her crochet, just as, Dick was. beginning 
to wish she hadn’t been invited. 

Now, Clara Western at the opera, or at am evening 
party, was very attractive ; but Clara Western, during 
the whole of 2 rainy day, was quite another thing. 
Dick.was convinced that he adored Clara; but; never- 
theless, he was glad when the young lady’s carriage 
called for her; after dinner. 

* And now,”  quoth Richard,; “I'll have. a nice 
evening all to;myself.” 

Dear me, Dick, why didn’t you tell me what your 
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plans were?” ejaculated Aunt Maitha. “I've sent 
to engage a box at the theatre; Miss’ Western has 
kindly promised to join us, and——” 

“ 1 see, my dear aunt,” groaned Dick, with a very 
visible contortion of his countenance, “you can’t 
possibly go without a male escort. But really, the 
next time——” 

However, Aunt Martha was in too great a hurry 
to put on her bonnet to hear the last brief sentence, 
and Dick's intended hiut never took to itseli words 
and syllables. 

He went to the theatre, and actually cayght him- 
self, during the culmination of tbe tragedy, wonder- 
ing if he hadn't rather over-rated the beauty of 
Clara Western's big black eyes. 

‘ Well, little Ariel, tell me what you think of this 
star-acting ?” he asked, leaning over, between the 
secorid and third acts, to catch a glimpse of Ariel’s 
sweet, absorbed face. But Aunt Martha discrectly 
interfered. ¢ 

“Now, my dear boy, it’s very cousinly and kind 
of yow'to notice little Ariel, but we all know whom 
you would rather talk to. Don’t mind Ariel and me ; 
we're company for each other, ain't we, Rosebud!” 

So, with a deep sensation of disgust, Dick was 
compelled to fall back on the silent, smiling Clara, 
whose utmost idea of conversation was contained in 
the suggestion that the theatre was “rather warm.” 

Aunt Martha could have hugged Clara for playing 
so charmingly into her bands. 

“ Ariel,” said Richard Dorrilon, the next day, “ you 
were wishing to see the South Kensington Museum, 
I willdrive you there this morning, if you like.” 

“Ob, Dick,! I should be so glad,” said Ariel, 
clasping her little pink hands in her delight. 

“Richard!” said Aunt Martha, warningly, “you 
forget that Miss Western expressed a desire ‘to visit 
that new exhibition of paintings.” 

“IT didn’t say I would go with her, did I?” 

‘*No, bat I promised in your belialf, knowing what 
your wishe’ would be.) Ah, my dear boy, you cannot 
blind the watchful eye of an aunt to the state of your 
affections!” 

And Aunt Martha shook her knitting needles 
archly at her nephew, and smile] a knowing smile 
that drove the young man to the borders of distrac- 
tion. 

“ But of course Ariel will go with us?” 

“ By no means, Richard! What, spoil a ¢dée-a-tcle! 
We know better. Ariel, child, get your worsted work. 
And here is Clara now. My love, I never was so 
delighted to see any one. Dick is all impatience for 
your commands.” 

Dick gnawed his moustache in unavailing rage, and 
submitted. What else could he do while Miss 
Western was ready to fall down and worship the 
amiable aunt who was so much more willing to aid 
and abet her schemes than had been the hard-hearted 
mother. 

“Where is Ariel?” was Dick’s first question as he 
came in after a weary morning at Miss Western’s 
side. 

“She has gone out with Mr. Evelyn. I supposed, 
of course, you would go home and spend the evening 
with Clara.” 

“Confound Clara!” was on Dick Dorrilon’s lips; 
but to “the honour of mankind be it spoken, he did 
net give utterance to the awful expression. He only 
threw himself down on the sofa with a thoroughly 
worn-out sigh, as if a quiet murmur werethe greatest 
of all possible reliefs. 

“My dear Richard,” said Aunt Martha, running her 
chair close up'to the sofa, and speaking in a myste- 
rious, coufidential whisper, “I admire your taste—she 
is a most lovely creature.” 

“ She ?” 

“Why, Clara, of course. 
ful eye I ever saw !” 

“Do you think so?” asked Dick, listlessly. 

“Dol think so? HowcanI helpit? And sucha 
dignified manner—if my little Arie] could only acquire 
that indescribable grace.” 

Dick sat up on the sofa with a little irritated shrug 
of the shoulders. 

“| like Ariel better just as she is.” 

“There is no comparison—none whatever. 
she will make you a splendid wife.” 

**T don’t think she will.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Aunt Martha, in well-feigned 
astonishment, “your mother gave me to understand 
that it was a setfled thing—quite an understood 
affair.” 

‘*My mother was very much mistaken.” 

“But, Dick, you have always paid so much attention 
to Miss Western, and——” 

“Miss Western be hanged! My dear aunt, I beg 
your pardon for my vehemenee, but it really is too 
provoking to have that girl thrown in a fellow’s teeth 
every minute. Miss Western is a stupid, uninterest- 
ing girl, with nothiog‘on earth but a pair of meaning- 
less black eyes to recommend her, and I wouldn't 


She has the most beauti- 
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marry her if there wasn't another woman in the 
world!” 

“Dear, dear!” said Aunt Martha, with a face of 
profound surprise, “how completely I have misunder- 
stood matters! I don’t see how I could possibly Lave 
been such a goose !” 

“Nor I either,” said Mr. Dorrilon, drily. 

Miss Western's elaborately consummated toilet was 
all in vain that evening; not was it more successful 
the néxt. Miss Western knew that lier aim had been 
correct; could it have been possible tliat she had 
“ missed fire ?” 

“Well?” 

Mrs: Dorrilon looked eagerly into Aunt Mariha’s 
round; good-bumoured face, the first mowent they 
were alone together, after the former's return from 
Scarborough. 

“It’s all right,” said Aunt Martha, sagaciously. “He 
is completely cured of his temporary iusanity on ‘the 
Western question.” 

“My dear sister,” said Mrs, Dorrilon, delightedly, 
“surely it cannot be possible! Tell me how you 
managed it ?” 

But Aunt Martha shook her head. 

“ A physician never betrays his prescriptions!” 

And shé would not say another word to appease 
Mrs. Dorrilon’s ‘curiosity. 

“ Mother,” said Dick, that evening, leaning caress- 
ingly on the maternal chair, “I am engaged to be 
married.” ; 

“ Engaged to be married ?” 

The colour’ ebbed away in a chill tide from Mrs. 
Dorrilon’s cheek. Aunt Martha had been mistaken, 
after all. ‘ Clara’s wiles had outgeneralled theth all. 

“ Bven so—have I your sanction ?” 

“Never,” said Mrs: Dorrilon, energ+tically. “I 
never will receive her as a daughter |” 

“ Receive whom?” 

“ Miss Western.” 

“ But I'm not going to marry Miss Western. I’m 
going to marry this young lady.” 

And Mrs. Dorrilon received Tétle blushing Ariel 
into her arms with tears, smiles, and kisses ali inter- 
taingled. 

‘It isn’t my fault, Flora,” said Aunt Martha. “I 
assure you I am as mitch surprised as you can be at 
their unlooked-for climax to my plans!” 

* Surprised !” repeated Mrs. Dorriloz. 
too happy to be surprised !” 

So were Dick and Ariel! 
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Tux Preston Chronicle announces thé death of Mrs 
Cowell, in the 90th year of her age. Her parents 
were among the first to embrace the doctrines of John 
Wesley, who, on his visits to Preston, preached iu 
their house. Her father was the first class-leader in 
thé Wesleyan connection in Preston, and she herself 
was. christened by John Wesley, on the occasion of 
his second visit to Preston. 

THe Frcnow Grant.—Chang-Woo-Gow, of Fy- 
chow, ‘oné of the tallest men ever seen in Europe, ar- 
rived in England a few days ago, and had an inter- 
view with the Prince and Princess of Wales. He ‘is 
between nineteen and twenty-three years of age; his 
height is 7 ft. 8in.; he weighs about 20 stone; 
is well proportioned, and presents, from the mere 
loftiness of his figure, a very remarkable object. His 
features approach the European type more nearly than 
those of his countrymen, and their expression is ui- 
usually gentle and even feminine. He is accompanied 
by Mr. Chisholm, who has had charge of him ever 
since his departure from China, and who states that 
he is a person of respectable family, refined manners, 
and considerable accomplishments. He was brought 
up, it appears, as a scholar, and he now employs a 
considerable portion of his time in writing. His gi- 
gantic stature may be regarded as a hereditary 
quality, for his father and grandfather were. each as 
tall as he is himself, and he has a brother now serving 
in the Imperial Chinese army who, although he is six 
inches lower, outweighs him by not less than 100 Ib. 
He had also a sister who was 8 ft. 6 in. in height, and 
died about a yearago. He has with him two secre- 
taries, a wife, and a femaleservant, the latter of whom 
exhibits a specimen of the famous Chinese feet, the 
length of {them not being moro than about four inches. 
The party also comprises a dwarf called Chung-Mow, 
twenty-seven years of age, about three feet high, with 
strongly marked Chinese features. The interview 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough 
House was one of singular interest, the whole of the 
Chinese party being attired in their robes, and re- 
taining their head-coverings, in accordance with native 
custom. Only once, with a view to observe his height 
more correctly, did the Prince desire that Chang might 
remove bis hat. His Royal Highness also expressed a 
wish that he would write his “chop,” or signature, on 
the wall of the room, which was promptly dove by 
Chang at a height of more than ten feet from the 
floor, with a pencil lent him by the Duke of Cam- 
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bridge, who did not conceal his astonishment whey ; 
compliance with the wish of the Prince, Chang-War 
Gow opened the door on the arrival of the Commande. 
in-Chief. The Princess a from Chang a letie: 
of compliment in the Chinese character, and the lite 
Princess Victoria, daughter of the Prince and Princess 
ware accepted a fan from the Tartar dwarf, Chung. 

Ww. 








SCIENCE. 


Ratrway Passencen Srexars. — The Prono) 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works ricoytt 
isgued & circular to the directors of all the railways i, 
France on the subject of ‘establishing signals for the 
security of travellers on railways, and it is said that, 
from the commencement of the coming year, all tig 
carriages’ of' every passenger train will be placed in 
communication with each other, and, consequently 
With the conduttors of the train. It is also said that 
mixed trains, to carry merchandise as well as 
travellers at reduced fares, are in contemplation. 

MAGNETIC.STORMS. 

Mr. Bacrour Stewarr read a r, draw 
himself and Mr. J. B. Capello, ron the ie 
Storm of the beginning of August last, as recorded by 
t Mr. Stewart 
prefaced his paper ‘by explaining that the needle of 
the compass does not always point to the north, aud 





is not always fixed in any direction. These changes 


in the direction of the compass are sometines vivlent 
and are then called magnetic storms, Tleappearauce of 
the Aurora Borealis and “earth currents” of clec- 
tricity a¢company these storms, which are also some- 
times marked by the breaking out of many spots on the 
sup. 

The storm which began in August last, during the 
laying of the Atlantic cable, resembled in several 
particulars one which occurred in 1859. The instra- 
ments at Kew and Lisbon recorded the effects of these 
storms, and showed the variations of the needle. ‘heir 
effects extended a long way. 

The storm of August 3rd broke out at an early hour 
in the morning, and lasted tl the next day, with 
rapid movements of the needle. After an interruption, 
it broke ouf again, and lasted nearly all the day. The 
sf6rm showed the influence of forces horizontal, 
vertical, and declinational ; and the maguetic storms of 
1859.and the present year agree in this, as well as in 
being characterised by two distinct outbreaks. Both 
also began in the night, or early in the morning, and 
there were many spots on the sun, which rapidly 
altered their shape and character. ‘I'his slowed that 
during these storms rapid changes were taking place 
on the surface of the sun. 

Mr. Grove said that magneticians were now looking 
for the establishment of some connection between 
magnetic storms and the solar spots, and tl subject 
was well worth following up, not much data having 
yet been obtained. 

Mr: Glaisher said photographic observations had 
been carried on for twenty years at Greenwich, and 
very minute ones in Canada.: He had alse corre- 
sponded with Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Carrington, and 
with the AStronomer Royal .on the subject, but had 
not come to the conclusion that there was any co- 
nection between :the solar spots and magnetic dis- 
turbances. 

A more important subject was the spoutaueous 
electricity, or earth current, which interrupts our 
telegraphic communications to such an extent, that 
sometimes we can only send messages by going 4 
lodg way round to avoid the difficulty. Supposing 
the Atlantic telegraph were laid, it was questionable, 
with a ¢able of such a length, and in view of these 
earth currents, how much or how often we could 


use it. 

Mr. Balfour Stewart said he thought there was proof 
of ‘the existence of two independent forces, of which 
sometiines one predominated and sometimes another. 
This would account for discrepancies in the records of 
observations at different places, which had bees 
noticed by Mr. Glaisher. 


Marrinc THe Moox.—An interesting report of the 
Lunar Committee with reference to mapping tle moon 
was received from Mr. Glaisher (the. chairman) aud 
Mr. Birt (the seéretary.) The committee had adopted 
four forms for the registration of objects observed ia 
the moon, to be used in the constructing of » map. 
The work wag one of ‘such great magnitude that 
it might remain undone for twenty years or more, 
even if the devotion of Mr. Birt should continue un 
abated daring all thet time. ‘It was therefore of im- 
portance that all lunar observers should take part i it 
and they should make use of the forms adopted by 
the British Association, as nothing was more cond 
cive to accuracy in reports than the use of prt 
forms. Form No. 1 was intended to receive tho 
records of observations of the moo. Form No. 2 wis 
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1s cataloguing of lunar objects, and 
to se ate wrttiee, to apetes Alstingalshed by 
~~ First, there were four quarters—the north- 
- the north-east, the south-west, and the south- 
west, the noth of those was divided and subdivided 
“% ‘system which admitted of easy reference to the 
aeition of any object on the . Form No.3 con- 
ed twenty-one columns for the registration of 
—= ulars as to the position, extent, and height of 
j ~ objects. Form No. 4 wasintended for the ready 
— easy calculation of the relative positions of lesser 
ee ht objects, Whose points were well determined. 
There were some details furnished by Mr. Birt of the 
esults he had obtained during the past year. He had 
made observations on 121 nights and mornings, a 
number which had caused much astonishment, con- 
sidering the difficulty of obtaining observations in the 
English climate. It must be inferred that he had 
spent a great deal of time when he was unable to gain 
an observation. ‘The labour of reducing the results 
in the shape of entries on the forms was very great, 
and the committee said it was manifestly too much to 
expect of Mr. Birt that he should observe all night 
and then compute all day. They had resolved to 
place aclerk at his disposal for the performance of the 
latter task. Mr. Birt had made many hundreds of 
measures for position and magnitude, and 705 obser- 
vations bad been entered on the forms. 


DECAY OF WOODEN ROOFS. 

Tux King’s Cross Station roof seems to us to convey 
agood practical lesson on the decay of timber in 
constructions. This roof is carried on trusses of bent 
timber that support whole}timber principal rafters and 
spandrel fillings, upon exactly the same principles that 
had been previously applied by Colonel Emy in 
France, by Messrs. Green, of Newcastle, and by the 
late Joseph Locke, in the bridgés he built over the 
Seine at Bezons, Maisons, and Rouen. ‘The bent 
ribs were formed of thin planks laid concentrically so 
as to form an arch of the depth and thickness 
required. 

Tn the case of the bridges built under Mr. Locke's 
orders, the planks were cut out of balk timber, 3in. 
thick, and were immersed in a solution of the sulphate, 
of copper before being employed; thé surfaces of the 
planks were then covered with hot tar, and sheets of 
thick brown ‘paper soaked in hot tar were laid between 
each of them. The various layers of planks were, 
fastened together by means of oak trenails and fox 
wedges, all of which had been previously soaked in 
tar; and they were keptin their places by iron stirrups 
and bolts. 

Thus every known precaution was taken to render 
the built beams so composed of thin planks, as homo- 
geneous in their mechanical structure as possible, and 
to guard against the effect of moisture upon the wood 
that-entered into their composition.. Yet within the 
space of ten years the majority of the bridges so con- 
structed began to decay with such rapidity that it was 
found necessary to replace the woeden framework with 
iron ones. 7% Ls 

It seems, indeed, to have. been demonstrated that 
built timber beams of the description abeve given were 
not adapted for their purpose in the bridges in 
question; but their duration bas been much greater 
in the case of the roofs of the King’s Cross Station, and 
in those erected by Colonel Emy. 

This result may be pete for, we believe, from 
the fact that the built beams employed in the bridges 
meutioned were sufficiently solid tu resist the rolling 
weight passing over them, but they were easily 
susceptible of the internal displacement of their com- 
ponent parts, in consequence of the different degrees 
of elasticity. Every time the girders of these bridges 
deflected under moving weights, the concentric layers 
of planks dctached themselves slightly from the layers 
that were respectively above and below them, so that 
4 passage was thus formed for the’ introduction of 
aqueous vapour to the interior of the beam, where 
4 process of fermentation, or ‘* wet rot,” as the work- 
men call it, rapidly developed itself. The mereim- 
nersion of the timber in the solution of sulphate of 
copper, particularly as practised by railway ‘contrac- 
ton, proved to be perfectly ineffectual to check the 
Progress of decomposition. 

But even if the planks of the bent beam had been 


creosoted under pressure, so as to cause the liquid to. 


permeate the wood. thoroughly,-it-.is questionable 
Waether the decay could have been prevented, or oven 
delayed for an appreciable time. However well the 
timber might have been prepared, the formation of 
the various tenon-holes, and the borings for the 
trenails and bolts, must have occasionally exposed the 
natural surface of the wood, and thus rendered it 
liable to the acticn of the moisture of the atm here, 
that would be more than usually charged with that 
percent, in consequence of the position in which 
. ‘ bridges were built, which was immediately above 


The rools erected by Colonel Emy, and that of the} 


Great Northern Railway Company, are not, however, 
exposed to the same causes of decay as the beams of 
the bridges; as their arched ribs are not exposed to 
the action of variable loads, or to efforts calculated to 
cause the joints of tle layers to open. Tho ribs, 
msreover, are protected from the action of the atmo- 
sphere by the roofing over them, and the vapour of the 
air beneath cannot be so charged with moisture as in 
the cas of bridges over rivers. The ribs are, in fact, 
less ge to danger, and there is less fear of rapid 
decay in roof timbers than in timber bridges. 

The moral to be drawn from thése facts is, that 
bent planks may be very advantageously used in tlie 
framing of roofs, but that they should be carefully 
avoided for the definitive structure of a railway. 


THE ACTION OF SULPHIDE OF LEAD WITH 
REFERENCE TO PICTURES. 

In the chemical section of the British Association 
for Science, Dr. D..S, Price read a paper “ On the 
Action of Sulphide of Lead,‘ and its Bearing upon 
the Preservation of Paintings in Picture Galleries.” 
The author had been led to an investigation of this 
subject by observing that in the glass cases at thé 
Crystal Palace, which are. painted with white lead, 
substances which emitted sul phurous vapours did not 
cause a darkening of the surface of the case, excepting 
where it was protected from the direct influence of the 
light. 

A number of experiments were subsequently. tried 
on the action of light on sulphide of lead produced by 
the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on lead paint. A 
board painted with white lead was exposed for several 
hours to the action of sulpburetted hydrogen gas, 
until the surface had acquired a deep brown or choco- 
late colour. Glasses of different colours were then 

laced upon it. It was then exposed—one portion 

ing at the same time covered with an opaque me- 
dium, and another left wholly exposed. The board 
which had been. thus painted was exposed to the 
action of, the light, and several impressions were 
photographed py the light acting through the glass. 
The glasses employed were red, blue, yellow (silver), 
smoke, and violet. 

The results, were that the portions, as before ob- 
served, exposed to the light were bleached, those pro- 
tected remaining unaltered, while intermediate effects 
were produced with glasses of different colours; dry- 
ing oils, when exposed to the action of light, rapidly 
Bleached; and,when boiled oil was used, still further 
action was produced, 

Professor Hofmann, confirmatory of the lecturer’s 
remarks, also observed that blue, which had become 
faded, when exposed to light assumed its almost 
original brightness. This accorded with the evidence 
of Mr. Farren, who had exposed a picture to the light, 
when the blue portion which had greatly faded became 
restored. 

Mr. George Wallis, of the South Kensington 
Museum, also made several observations, and instavced 
the fact that some old picture dealers, not very careful 
of truth, were accustomed to make new pictures look 
like old ones by the method described, He did not 
know whether he ought to say so, asit would provably 
go forth to the public; but it was a fact that the air 
of South Kensington was purer and better for the 
preservation of pictures than that of the National 
Gallery. 

A exhibited by the lecturer had a very 
amusing appearance—the parts covered by an opaque 
medium retaining their original colours, those! por- 
tions exposed to the light, looking as if mellowed down 
by age, or rather as if it had undergone an extraordi- 
nary whitening process. 


NORTH LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

Ayone the rich displays of optical instruments at 
the Agricultural Hall, the first that will attract. notice 
is the large case of Mr. T. Ross, ‘This contains a col- 
lection of telescopes, microscopes, and photographic 
lenses of that excellence and finish fer which the 
maker is famous. 

Among the photographic lenses are somes specimens 
of the new actinic large-angle doublet, of which we 
may speak more particularly since some pictures 
hangiiig beside the case,and others in the gallery 
upstairs, are exhibited to show the capabilities of 
these lenses. We may say, shortly, that the marvel- 
lous beauty of these pictures has never been equalled. 

As the name implies, the doublet is remarkable for 
the very wide angle of view it embraces. This is 
well shown in the views of different courts in the 
Crystal Palace, which could only have been taken by 
a lens of this kind; and the special adaptation of the 
lens for taking buildings will be at. ouce apparent to 
the photographer, who will further remark the 
sharpness of definition to the very edge of the pic- 
tures. Famous as Mr. Ross has been as a maker of 
lenses, this last is certainly his most valuable contri- 
bation to the art of photography. 





The visitor should particularly notice the copy of 





a map of France made with the doublet, as sharp, 
clear, and legible as the original engraving. 

Mr. Ross exhibits one of Monckoven’s enlarging 
apparatuses, with bag ens of untouched pictures 
taken by means of it. M. Dallmeyer exhibits a case of 
photographic lenses, well made, of course, but includ- 
ing nothing novel. 

r. How has an extensive display of all kinds of 
apparatus, among whith is the only spectroscope in 
the Exhibition. This is an excellent instrument, of 
Buusen and Kirchloff’s form, and is a very useful and 
cheap piece of apparatus. Mr. How also exhibits a 
student’s microscope, 4 very well made instrument, 
with sliding stage and rapid and slow motion to body, 
two eye ipieces, and a quarter ‘and one-inch object- 
glasses of excellent quality. There are besides a con- 
denser, live-box, and other additions, which make this 
an exceedingly cheap instrument. 

Some useful little chests containing blowpipe tests 
for mineralogists are shown, and a delicate pocket 
aneroid,-compensated for temperature for travellers. 
Some models of crystals in glass, showing the primary 
and included forms, also deserve notice as exceedingly 
useful for educational purposes. 


THE ORIENTAL PLANE. 


Amoncst the timber trees most remarkable for thetr 
size_and beauty, I may mention the Oriental Plane, 
the Platanus of Pliny, and the Platanosof the Grecks, 
which though flourishing everywhere in Italy, and 
indeed, in countries much less favoured by climate, 
was, Pliny says, first brought across the Ionian Sea 
to the Island of Diomedes, one of a small group lying 
off the coast of Apulia, of volcanic origin, and 60 
nearly in a line with the voleanos of Vesuvius and 
Valtura on the Italian continent, that I should be 
tempted by its existence midway between the two 
countries ty extend the line of igneous action existing 
in that quarter from Italy to Albania, and to 
suppose these islands to be a connecting link between 
the two. 

The Plane-tree,!Pliny says, was first planted at 
the tomb of Diomede, who was buried there, when, 
according to the fable, his companions were turned 
into sea-fowl, which still frequent the shrine of the 
hero, and seem to discriminate between Greeks and 
barbarians, giving tothe former a courteous welcome, 
but pursuing the latter with loud and clamorous 
cries.. The Plane-tree was afterwards imported from 
thence into Sicily, and had become in the time of 
Pliny so naturalised on the continent that even the 
Morini, a nation of Belgic Gaul, on the shores of the 
British Ocean, were taxed for the privilege of enjoy- 
ing its shade. 

‘he size which these trees had attained in the time 
of Pliny was remarkable. In Lycia the cavity in the 
interior of one of them formed a species of house, 81 
feet in width, and Lad been fitted up with seats, in 
which, it is added, the pro-consul of the province, 
Liciuius. Mucinus, entertained eighteen persons of his 
retinue ata banquet. Dr. EB. D. Clarke also describes 
a marvellous tree of the kind in the island of Cos; and 
another in the Straits of Thermopyle “of unknown 
antiquity, self-sown in its origin, and one of many that 
may have flourished upon the spot ever since the 
Lacedemonian soldiers were seen at the fountain 
combing their hair, and amusing themselves with 
gymnastic exercises,” 

Probably, however, the magnificent trees of this 
description now existing on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, called the Seven Brothers, where, it is 
said, Godfrey de Bouillon, with his army of Crusaders. 
in 1096 encamped, must surpass in beauty and 
interest all those instanced by the writers of antiquity, 
The largest of them is 90 feet in height, and 150 feet 
in circumference, indicating at the usual rate of 
growth of this tree, perhaps 1500 years of duration. 

Pliny mentions also, in the Island of Crete, an ever- 
green variety of the Plane, which had even been 
propagated by cuttings. This statement, however, 
appears apocryphal. More credit seems due to his 
report as to the dwarf Plane-trees (Chameplatani) 
existing in his time in Italy; for itis wellh known that 
the Chinese have long possessed the art of growing 
stunted varieties of the larger trees by pruning 
their roots, and by employing other means of arrest- 
ing their developmenti—Daubeny's Trees and Shrubs 
of the Ancients. 

Tue definite magnetic effect of an electric current 
was the discovery of Oersted in 1819; Cooke and 
Wheatstone’s patent for an electric telegraph is dated 
in 1837; the first message across the Atlantic was de- 
livered in 1858. 

DerTeEcTION of NirrRoBENzOoL IN Ort or Birrer 
Atmonps.—A clean piece of sodium placed in pure 
oil of bitter almonds causes @ slight evolution of gas, 
and the metal becomes covered with’a white floccu- 
lent coating. If alcohol is present, the evolution of 
gas is greater and the white coating falls away from 
the metal. Pure nitrobeuzol similarly treated with 
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sodium gives off a little gas, darkens but very slightly, 
and no white flocculi separate, But if a.very, small 
amount of alcohol is present with the nitrobenzol, an 
active evolution of gas takes place, andthe. liquid 
very quickly becomes of a daxk brown or even, black 
colour. Ten per ceut. of alcohol can easily be recdg- 
nised .in. this way. ‘To detect nitrobenzol in bitter 
almond.oil, Dragendorff adds, four or five, drops of 
alcohol, to ten or fifteen drops of the meray oil, 
and places a piece of clean,sodium ip the mixture. If 
nitrobenzol is present tle metal becomes covered with 
a yellow or brown coating, tho.colour being darker as 
the proportion of nitrobenzolyis greater, 

Exsorridrry tHe Cause OF ANIMAL CoLouRs.— 
M. Nicholas{Wagner has recently brought before the 
Academy of Sciences experiments which seem to show 
that electric currents are the cause of the colours, at, 
least of some animals. These experiments were made 
on the nymplnof @ species of diurnal butterfly (Vanessa 
urtica). Electric currents changed the reds into 
orange, and the blacks into red; and the most feeble 
current, especially if from a constant battery, pro- 
duced black spots, the shape of which had a. relation 
to the current. He ascertained, by means of an ex- 
tremely sensitive appatatus, that not only does elec- 
tricity modify and even? produce colours, bnt that 
those found in the butterfly are due to currents iv the 
wing of the animal—the most energetic of which 
issues from the base of the wing, and follows the 
middle nervore till it reaches tle outer edge. 
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FACETIZ. 








‘Tre man who made an impression on the heart of 
a coqtette has become a skilful stone-cutter. 

Frowenrs fling their wealth upon the vacant air, 
aud rich men often fling theirs upon the vacant heir. 

How facetious is Nature. [ler blackberries, when 
green, are; red! 

Owrse to the high price of meat of all kinds;a com- 
pavy has been ‘started to manufacture pork out of pig 
iron. 

WONDERFUL DISCOURSE. 

Is the evening, when I went into the kitchen, 
Betty said: 

“ What a wonderful fine discourse the parson gave 
us to-day! It rolled along like the sea.” 

“What was it that you liked'so much in it, 
Betts ?” 1 questioned. 

“ Bless “your heart,” said’ Betty, “do you think I 
would make so bold as to understand our parson? 
Why, théy do say there is not such another scholar 
in all thé country. It rolled along like the waves of 


10? 


the sea! 

“ You do wrong to fish.en a Sunday,” said a clergy- 
man to s boy he saw so doing. “ Well, sir,” replied 
the boy, “it can’t be much harm, for I ain’t cotched 
nothip.” 

Sreaxtna of agricultural implements, Farmer 
Brown says there aré too many ¢corn-shellers in his 
neighbourhood, in fact, two crows to every hill of 
corn. 

Sportsmen: I say, are there any fish in this pond ? 
—Future Citizen: Dere may be, but I should tink dey 
were very small, cause dere was no water in dis here 
pond afore d¢ rain yesterday. 

For a long time it has baffled the medical autho- 
ritiés to accouut for the force with which the waves 
beat against the shore, and it, has recently come to 
light that. it arises from the fact of there being 
“ muscles” in the sea. 

A Cautious Ber.—An eld and most respectable 
tradesman at Chichester, on being asked if he ever 
speculated ata race, replied, ‘1 mever bet more thana 
halfpenny bun in my life, and then I made a stipula- 
tion that if I lost 1 was to have the first bite.”— 
Lord W. Lennox. 

Tue King of Prussia has been welcomed with 
-clat on his arrival at Berlin. Two young ladies pre- 
sented him with nosegays. One was called Hol- 
stein, the other Schleswig. This. was putting 

\ustria’s nose out of shape indeed, as it was taking 
\ustria’s nosegay away, at which by rights she ought 
to snid. 

“[ wonDER what our people ‘ll manufacture next 
out of grain,” exclaimed a good oid lady, as she 
zlaneed over her newspaper. ‘ Here’s an account of 
making «a wry face, and of another makixvg a flowery 
peech ; aud then a whole column abeut.corn-laws.” 

Aw honest farmer, wishing to give his son. and 
daughter some further advantages.ef education, wrote 
to the principal of a country academy, requesting in- 
formation réspecting the branches which he professed 
to teach. ‘he preceptor, willing te impress him with 
an idea of his importance, after enumerating a yaxiety 


health and improvement of his pupils; and while he 
“taught the young idea how to shoot,” he also in- 
dulged them. with the recreation of the gymnasium. 
To whom the father literally replied thus:—“ Sir, 
I want my boy,and girl to learn. this much, and. no 
more; the geography of every part of the globe that 
was visited by Captain Cook; to cypher far enough to 
know how many barley-corns it } to go round the 
world, and to study grammar 60 as to pass the hardest 
sentence in the Enciish language with ease. As to 
Tim Nation, I take it he’s a horse-jockey or a juggler, 
and my children want none of bis tutoring ; and with 
re to teaching "em ‘how to shoot,’ there'll never 
he any military characters in my family—so that is all 
useless.” 

Farmer Perx’s Hovuse.—The following inscription 
ison Farmer Peek’s house, on the from Cape 
Town to Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope: 

“ Multum ‘in parvo, pro bono publico, 
Entertsinment for man or beast all of'n row, 
Lekker host as mach as you please; 

Excellent beds without any fleas. 
Nos patrians fugimus—now we are here, 
Vivamis, Ict us live by selling beer. 
On donne & boire et & manger ici; 
Come in and try it, whoever you be. 
The Gentle Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 

Ix Milford, at a performance of “ Fanchon,” one 
evening lately, a young man,, with his sweetheart ou 
his arm, attempted to pass the doorkeeper with tlie 
apnouncemént, “She goes in on a hen.”—“ What!” 
exclaimed the astonished officer. “She goes in ona 
hen!” was the energetic reply. It finally turned out 
that the young woman hed furnished a hen ‘to be 
used on the stage during the evening, and so the 
couple were allowed to pass in. > 


MRS. PARTINGTON ON ‘ PROCLIVITIES.” 


“ Where is your little boy tending ?” asked the good 
man, as he was inquiring of Mrs. Partington into the 
roclivities of Ike, who had'a bad name in the neigh- 
fonrhood. He méant the direction for good or ill the 
boy was taking. 

“Well,” said the old lady, “ he isn’t tending any- 
where yet. I thought of putting him into’ whole- 
some shop, but some says the ringtail ‘is the most 
beneficious, though he isn’t old esough to gointo a 
shop.” 

“T mean morally tending,” said her visitor, solemnly, 
straightening himself up like an axe-handle. 
pot ¥ ” said she, a little confusedly, as though she 
didn’t fully understand him; “yes, I should hope he'd 
tend morally, though there’s a great difference in 
shopkeepers, and the moral tenderness in some seems a 
good deal less than in others, and in others'a good 
deal more. A shopkeeper is one that you should pit 
confidence into, but I’ve always noticed sometimes 
that the smilingest of them is the deceivingest. One 
told me the dther day that a dress would wash like a 
piece of white, and it did, just like it, forall the colour 
washed out.” 

Te way in which words are often divided, when 
set to music, sometimes produces a rather ludicrous 
effect. A stranger was surprised on hearing, a con- 
gregation, mostly of women, cry out 

“ Oh for a man! 
Ob for a man! 
Oh for a man—sion in the skies!” 

While-on another occasion a choir sang out to the 
best of their ability : 

“ We'll catch the flee ! 
We'll catch the flee! 
We'll catch the flee—ting hours!” 

It is hoped nobody was bitten. 

“ How the deuce, my dear fellow, can I make a girl 
love me, who is constantly devoured by love of her- 
self?” asked & young man of his friend. “Oh,” 
replied the latter, “that is the easiest’ thing in the 
world ; just minister to her self+love until it over- 
flows : all that runs over will be yours.” 


LEGAL QUESTION. 

Judge: “ What brought the prisoner here 2” 

Lawyer: “I brought him here from prison, on a 
habeas corpus, your honour.” 

Cabman: “It's a lie, yer honour; I'm just after 
bringin’ him in me.cab, sure.” 

“EverytiineG has its use,” said a phildsophical 
professor to his class. “Of what’ use isa dronkard’s 
tiery red nose?” asked one of the pupils. “ It islike 
a lighthouse,” answered the professor, * fo. warn us of 
the little water that passes underneath it; and reminds 
us Of the shoals of appetite on which we might other- 
wise be wrecired.” 


Two men were, lately overbeard talking of the 
forthcomizg visit of the Prince and, Princess of Wales 
to Kelso, an eveat in which they appeared to take the 
greatest, interest. ‘‘ Wha’s comin’ wi them 2” inguired 





of studies, added that he paid equal attention to the 





cue. “Bh, maa,” repliéd his cotvpanion, “a michty 


t serien. that “the prince himsel’” is also Duke of 








loi 0° tl kracy! Fer yin Wi i a 
oi O° the ‘stoc y: Fee yin, there's to be 

°’ Cornwall, an’ I'm t.ald that the Duke o’ ade : 
comin’ tae, baith fu’ kizzens o’ the Prince hiner 
wha's hardly ever separate,frac them, folk say !" Con. 

thesay and of orowall, it is perh ‘ 

ae that he is hardly over iepthe 3 
ew.” 


OIL OX THE BRA. 
Barber : “ Mr. Jones, will you have oil On your 
hair?” 
Jones: * No, thank you, I’ve got it on the brain.” 


THUNDER AND LiGHTNENG~—Braton ones foung 
One of liis silver forks that’ he had given out to he 
cleaned bronght back with one of the prongs defi- 
cient, ‘and considerably reduced” in weight. hig 
made bim storm violéntly, whith ‘made liis wiie ip. 
terfere: “Hey day,” said she, * you need ‘nut imitate 
the thund«r about it! Indeed,” said Briton “] 
think I have good cause'to imitate the thuader when 


I find the fork lightening like this !" 
WEATHER OR NOT. 

Lady of House: “ Very nice air, is it not? So ex. 
tremely clear!" 

Old Gent (who thinks she. refers, like everybody else 
to the weather): “ Well, some people like ie T think 
it’s frightful; and if there is not a change soon I don’ 
know what I shall do!” 

Aw Art-rut Hist.—Mr, Ruskin is a great art critic 
but there’s one sort of gallery lio doesn't understand 
and that’s servaut-gal-lery.— Fun. 

Tue Last New Tune, 1 Hats,—An impeeunions 
friend ef ours. says he watts.a new hat “like oll 
boots.”" We have heard of, ah animal that had a foot 
like a warming pan, anda body like the keel of a ship, 
but. a iclapeau resembling an,..antiquated pair of 
Wellingtons is scarcely to be imagined.—/n. 


THE CHILD 3S. FATHER To THE MAN, 


Mamma: “ You're avery bad boy, indeod, for hitting 
little sister, and (threatening to box his ears) I’ve have 
nots ry hay 

‘Boy: “ Have you got ;@ mind, mamma dear? 
Temt well, that’s not so si a cast "—Fun. 

Nor a Dovunt or Ir.—Weroften hear people de- 
hating on the origin,,of Croquet,..and) wondering by 
whom and where the game was first introduced. As 
to the locality we have.no means of forming an accu- 
rate idea, but we think the frogs were certainly among 
the first to croak—eh ?—Punch. 

Roo-Ex-roo-ky'!—The interview between Queen 
Victoria and the King of Prussia at Darmstadt is 
istated-to have lasted only’ -half-an-hour. Nine-and- 
twenty minutes too long ; for we cannot imagine what 
our Queen could have to:say except, '' You old Fool, 
why don’t you mind’ what you are about?” How- 
éver, that may take some time to translate into Court 
German. ‘We are glad that our Sovereign, with her 
usual good taste, got out of bad company as quickly 
as was consistent with courtesy.— Punch. 


CONVERTIDLE TERMS, 


“T suPPOSE, my dear, you have come here upona 
voyage of conversion!” said an elderly lady to 
young one, on the Spa. 

The only reply was 4 triumphant smile of assent. 

At the: earliest opportunity, we inquired of tho 
elderly lady’ what, was the meaning of the above 
mysterious term, “ Conversion.” 

“Why, to convert a. young gentleman.” 

“Yes, precisely ; but to what?” we inquired in our 
simplicity: 

“Why, to. matrimony, to. be sure,” was the half 
contemptuous reply. 


“Do you mean:to say, my dear sir,” she continued, . 


in ® semi-sneering, semi-pitying tone, “that you 
have lived eli ‘this; time, and never yet heard that 
when a young lady visits Scarborough, it is popularly 
said-tliat: she has gone on ‘ A voyage of Conversion?’ 
And it re woe generally her own fault, I can assure 
you, if re the season is over she does not manage 
to convert some one. And so, young gentleman, | 
should advise you to look out.” i 

We acted upon the ailvice, and left, the place i- 
stantly.—Punch. 








INTERESTING Discovery,—A letter from Limass0!. 
Cyprus, speaks of some discoveries made by a Turkish 
ploughinen in the neighbourhood of that place. 

inding the progress of his plough in a field arrested 
by .a solid body, he proceeded to make excavations, 
and discovered below a range of sepulchral stone, 
cach about six feet long, by two and a half wide, and 
one high, which appeared to have formed the pave 
ment of an ancient church. ‘Chey all had inscription‘, 
and amongst sixteen dug up, some had handsome 
atmorial shields. The inscriptions date from 
thirteenth century. There tyould be nothing astoulsl- 
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ing in th rding to Lacroix, driven from 
Dein 1935, caine te fixitherselvce'at Limassol, 
to which place the head-quarters of their order ‘were 
transported during the reign of Henry Il., King bf 
Cyprus, alter the defeat he experienced at Ptolemais, 


———— 
/ gPATISTICS. 


jog is a summary of the results of gun- 
tus iequane uring the last ten years:—Nov. 
1855 French Siége Train. 92 lives lost; July 11, 
1956 Galonica, 100; Nov. 18, 1857,.Mayence, 25; 
March 30, 1859, Hounslow Powder Mills, 7; Aug. 6, 
1859, Ballanoolig Powder Mills, 5; Sept. 9; 1862, 
Powder Works near Redruth, 5; Oct. 1, 1864, Erith 
Magazines, 10; Oct. 4, 1864, Powder Mills near St. 
Pacrabarg, i: Nov. 7, 1864, Davington! Powder Works, 
9: Dec. 14, 1864, Her Majesty's ship, Bombay, 91 ;; 
Jap. 18, 1865,"Peninular and Oriental steamer Ran- 
goon, 2; May 24, 1865, Magazine at Mobile, 300— 
total, 648. tt 
vinrace 18 Sour AusrraLia.—The acreage now 
cultivated with vines in this colony is 6,364 acres ; 
during the past five years the area has doubled. Up to 
last season the proportion of bearing vines to those not 
yet productive was nearly equal; the t returns 
show 459,609 in bearing, 2,831,921 unproductive. Only 
a short period has to elapse before the whole of the 
extensive vineyards planted during the past few ycars 
will bein full bearing, so. that the annual production 
will be annually augmented. Already the figures are 
high, for the vintage of ‘the present season cannot be 
estimated at less than 1,000,000 gallons. ‘That 
of last year was 798,647 gallons; that of 1863, 
604,305 gallons. The home~consumption is large, 
but it would be satisfactory to find a demand in a 
foreign market, which has not atipresent been the case, 
the exports of the year amounting to only 20,674 
gallons, or 7,031 gallons less than in 1863. 

Post-orFice SAVINGS-BANKS.—Commencing _in 
September 1861, with 300 banks, the Post-office 
autliorities have extended the number so rapidly that 
in July, 1865, no less than 8,219 of these depositories 
for the savings of the ag a were open for business. 
There were at the latter date 546,262 accounts open, 
and the amount standing to the credit of the deposi- 
tors was 5,864,5687.' These banks had received 
3,831,812 deposits, amounting to 10,281,3167., and the 
withdrawals had numbered 831,755, and amounted to 
4,589,9532. No less than 747,948 persons had opened 
accounts with the banks, and as many as 
201,686 persons had closed their accounts. The aver- 
age amount to the credit of each account open was but 
61.98, 94. at the close of the year 1861; io July, 1865, 
it was 10/. 148. 6d. The sums transferred from the 
older savings-banks to the post-office banks have only 
amounted to about 1,350,0007. of the whole 10,281,0007,; 
and more than a third of the entire amount transferred 
camefrom the Birmingham’ Savings-bank, which closed, 
voluntarily. Considerable sums were also transferred 
in consequence of other old éavings-banks relinquish- 
ing business. The recent closing of the savings-bank 
at Canterbury has resulted in the transfer of ‘about 
127,000. to the post-office banks. These banks; as 
Mr. Tidd Pratt remarks in noticing the returns in his 
Friendly Societies’ Report just issued, have interfered 
toa very limited extent with the business of the older 
savings-banks still kept open. ‘ The business acquired 
has been almost entirely new business. 











Tue French have added to the list of diseases of 
animals, which in England is circumscribed to cows, 
pigs, and prawns, by giving the same disaster to 
fowls and silkworms, The breakfast egg is. no 
longer safe, nor the silk dress. Whither are we 
drifting. 

Ox Tvesday, September 5th, 55 passenger trains 
Wete started from. or ‘passed through Malton railway 
stalion. Ten years ago 12 trainsa day were sufficient, 
aud 20 years ago all the traffic was easily taken by two 
mail coaches, while a carrier’s waggon three days a 
Week took the merchandise for which 20 trains a day 
are now required. : 
.Ovr of 16,000 cows within the metropolitan 
district, it was said 2,000 had Bax slaughtered on 
sceount of their having contracted the Rinderpest! 
That is to say, in the space of a few weeks an 
pare of the whole number, representing a value 
beh co, £30,000 and £40,000, have been swept 


Exrerments have been made to show that the 
yiasmata from putrefying substances may be rendered 
Tmless by means of phenic acid, since it prevents 
* puts an end to spontaneous tation. A piece 
mh fresh meat was placed within about two 
yards of one ina state of putrefaction. In eight days 


» fact of these tombs having belonged to.the | it'wasfound merely to-have begun to dry ; the phenic 


acid. had destroyed the miasmata;" so: that ‘they were 
not’ transmitted ‘by the’ sir.’ It ‘lias been '¢onctnded, 
| from these ani similar results, that phenic acid is a 
powerlul ontigeets ential agent, and it is considered 
extremely useful in® places where cholera or other in- 
fectiods mialddiés ‘prevail. It appears, however, that 
this substance is not to be had from druggists or 
drysalters;, perhaps some of our readers can inform 
us how or where it is to be obtained, otherwise the 
mere knowledge of its valuable uses is of no avail. 

FUMIGATING TRAVELLERS.—In consequence of an 
order, from the Prefect of the, Alpes-Maritimes, sug- 
gested by the sanitary council and the Mayor of Nice, 
travellers arriving’in that town from Marseilles are 
subjected to a disinfecting fumigation in a room at 
the station prepared for that purpose. 








WEALTH. 
TuouGu riches are eagerly sought, 
They are oftentimes dearly bought ; 
Often the Heaven-born mind enslave, 
And make an honest man a knave. 


* Wealth cures my wants,” the miser crics ; 
Believe him not—the miser lies! 

One want he has, with all his store— 

The worst of wants—the want of more. 


Of Heaven ask wisdom, virtue, health, 
But never let thy prayer be wealth ; 
If food be thine (though little gold), 
And clothing to repel tho cold; 


Such as may nature's wants suffice— 

Not what from pride or folly raise ; 

If soft the emotions of the soul, 

And a calm conscience crowns the whole ; 


Add but a friend to all this store— 

Who can in reason ask for more ? 

And if kind Heaven this comfort brings, 

*Tis more than Heaven bestows on eg an 
me 











GEMS. 


Live so as to hold yourself prepared either for a 
long life or for a short one. 


‘Licur wit and conversational graces are a gift of 
nature, or the fruit of an education commenced in 
the cradle. 


Tue rich may oftentimes well envy the poor; 
coarse linen keeps the body warmer than fine linen or 

ilk. 

Tue mind may be overburdened; like the body; 
it is strengthened more by the warmth of exercise 
than of clothes. 

LINES. 
Why should we toil for earthly fame, 
Why strive to win a titled name? 
We cannot take beyond the grave 
The honoars we our life-time crave. 

JEALousy.—Truly may it be said that “true love 
exists not without jealousy.” The young child will 
feel jealous of its mother’s love if it is lavished more 
freely on a more favoured sister or brother. So it is 
with the man; he, if he loves truly, will feel jealous 
of the attentions shown the object of his love, and 
she too will experience the same feeling does she 
know that,a part, just the slightest part, of his affec- 
tions are bestowedon her rival. Again, the aged 

ts, when they devotedly love their children, will 

1 the pangs of jealousy, when they are about to 
leave them for another’s love, even are they confident 
that one will insure them happiness for life. It is 
nature, and she must have her way. Thus it is the 
lot of all mankind to be more or less jealous. 





THE Ste A of a coal mine at Caterina, a bay 
about thirty miles from Salonica, has just been an- 
nounced, The coal is said to be superior to that of 
Cardiff, and it can be put on board vessels at Caterina 
for eight shillings the ton. 

At Gosport, Mrs. Monk, mother of Mr. D. Monk, 
butcher, died on the 25th ult, at the advanced age of 
103 years and 5 months. The deceased enjoyed the 
possession of all her faculties until within a few days 
previous to her death, and kept to her bed only a week 
before that event took place. 

Tue Britisn Assooration.—A new illustration 
and remarkable instance of natural adaptation was 
mentioned. It isan article of popular belief that no 
fishes can live in the sea at a depth of 300 fathoms; 
it was supposed that the pressure of the water would 
be so great as to crunch all their bones, if they had 
any, or make the ordinary functions of life impossi- 
ble; but the production of a little fish, which, though 





out of water, was but six inches long, yet in the 
water had been’able to swallow and stretch itself over 
another fish very much larger, threw a new light 
upon the matter; and it turnsout that there are fidhes 
whose bones and integuments are so lodse ‘that the 
pressure of the deep sea is necessary’ iv, keep them 
together; they have: enormous power of ‘elongation, 
but on being pulled to the surface they aétually drop 
to pieces! . 
Es 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

PorreD CHEESE.—THiis is a Wseful luncheon dish, 
and, being in a glass jar, it logks lightjand pretty on 
the table. One pound of cheese must be well beaten 
in @ mortar, and to it must be added two ounces of 
liquid butter, one glass of sherry, and @ very small 
quantity of cayenne pepper, mace, and salt. All should 
be well beaten together and put into a pretty shaped 
glass potting-jar, with a layer of butter at the top. It 
makes a delicious relish for bread or toast. 


Dr. Buna, of. Paris, having ‘noticed that workmen 
employed nn copper are never attacked with cholera, 
suggests the employment of this metal as a proplylac- 
tic against,aud «s a remedy in case of an attack. 
With the first object he applies the metal externally, 
in the form of a girdle. The metal must be in con- 
tact with the skiu, and left there until a considerable 
amount of verdigris is formed, which must not be dis- 
turbed. A copper bandage, however, sometimes 
brings out an eruption, and even causes sickness. 
Should either happen, the bandage may be discoutinued 
and an ointment of verdigris, extract of belladonna, 
and lard, rnbbed under the armpits and inside the 
thighs every night; or, instead of this, bathing in 
a solution of sulphate of copper every other day may 
do, In case of an attack, Dr. Burq recommends the 
use of all these methods together. 


p —— — __--_____ ____— . -__] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Ir has been remarked in Marseilles, as elsewhere, 
that since the appearance of cholera rats have entirely 
disappeared. 


Tere has been such an abundance of fruit this 
year, that pears have been sold at 4lbs for 2d., being 
cheaper than potatoes. 


Lorp Lyons has left England for Constantinople, to 
assume his duties as Ambassador from England. Sir 
Henry Bulwer will not leave Constantinople till after 
the arrival of his successor. 


Ir has been determined by Government that the 
principal lines of railway in India are to have double 
lines, and that the Great Indian Peniusula Railway, 
as far as Jubbulpore, will forthwith be constructed in 
that way. 


ANOTHER earthquake has taken place at Trecas- 
tique, in Sicily. The inhabitants of the village made 
theirescape while it was coming on, so no lives were 
lost. A fresh eruption has also been observed at 
Mount Etna, at the same place as that of 1852. 


CoppEN MemorrAt.—At a meeting of the Cobden 
Memorial Committee, held at Manchester, it was re- 
solved to entrust the commission for the statue to Mr. 
Marshall Wood. The total subscription was announced 
at £4,377, of which more than £3,000 had been paid 
into the bank. 


Tue recent election at Bodmin seems to have been 
unusually pure, if we are to judge by the returns of 
the expenses of two of the candidates. Mr. Wyld’s 
disbursements were only £348 and Mr. Webb's £286. 
Mr. Gower’s were ;probably as much as Mr. Wyld’s. 
So that the election cost about £900, quite sufficient 
for a constituency of 418 electors. 


An Iyvererate Tory.—A great many people 
have been curious to know why the Rev. Mr. Dienkin, 
Vicar of Boston, refused to accept a living worth 
£1,100 a year, when his own was only wort): £300. 
The reverend gentleman has condescended to en- 
lighten them. Being a Tory, and hearing that if he 
gave up his living it would be handed over to a 
Liberal, he sacrificed his prospects in life in order to 
preserve Boston from the “taint of democracy.” 


An extraordinary electrical phenomenon occurred 
in the Forest of Chantilly a few days ago. About 
three in the afternoon a waterspout passed across the 
forest in less than five minutes, destroying almost 
everything in its passage for a width of, fifty yards 
anda length of nearly five miles. About G00 trees, 
many ‘of them oaks of large size, were either broken 
off close to the ground, or torn up by the roots and 
shivered to splinters. This is no doubt the electric 
storm of which Professor Airy spoke, but has since in 





a timely way forgotten. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. B—The lines entitled “Morning Song” are declined 
with thanks. 

Marvery.—We are not acquainted with any work on the 
subject which we ceuld recommend you. 

Y. ¥. Z—The work on precious stones to which you refer 
can be obtained by order from any bookseller. 

A. O, 8.—Aa Italian is bound to satisfy the law regarding 
military service before leaving his country; but he can pay 
for a military substitute. 

A. B—The “tattoo” ink marks will probably disappear 
from the skin in time; but we confess we are not acquainted 
with any ready means of getting rid of them. 

J. C.—We must decline giving an opinion as to the efficacy 
of any advertised depilatory for the remeval of superfluous 
hair. We have given in No. 59 a good and safe recipe for 
the purpose. 

W. B. W.—We cannot tell where you can procure nor the 
price of “Tom Paine's Age of Reason.” You can, however, 
very easily obtain much miore wholesome reading. The 
handwriting is good, though peculiar. 

Atrnonso D. D., who is a widower, forty-seven years of 
age, highly intellectual, gentlemanly and companionable, 
fair, florid, and fond of domestic comforts, seeks an introduc- 
tion to a lady, with a view to matrimony. 

Susaynan D., who is twenty years of age, fair, with brown 
hair and blue eyes, very good-looking, and of very respect- 
able family, would be happy to enter into a matrimonial 
correspondence with @ gentiemen of mature age. 

Epwarp Cnartes G., who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. 
in height, with Haxen hair and dark eyes, is) steady and good- 
tempered, will be happy to correspond with any young lady 
who may feel inclined to enter into a matrimonial engage- 
ment w&h him, and exchange cartes as & preliminary. 

Ww. Grorce who is o gentleman by birth, considered 
good-looking, and has an annual income, would be giail, 
with a view to a matrimonial alliance, to exchange cartes 
with a young lady, respectably connected, of light, com- 
plexion preferred, and not very tall. 

C. P. A—The weight known as the carat is equal to 34 
grains troy. The term comes from the Greek name of a kind 
of vetch, the seeds of which are very uniform, and therefore 
were used by the Orientals for estimating the weight of smull 
and very precious articles. 

Perrra LA SpaNrota will be happy to correspond. matri- 
monially with @ tall, fair gentlemar, who has dark grey 
eyes. “ Pepita” in passably pretty, about the medium height, 
slender in figure, with brown eyes and luxuriant brown 
hair. 

Yarmovtn.—The inscription from the tombstone in Reep- 
ham Chur-hyard is only one of thousands of similar ec- 
-entricities, which are to be found in almost every churchyard 
in the kingdom. Itpossessesno special merit to recommend 
it to our columns. é 

H. T. N.—We have repeatedly stated that we do not 
answer inquiries respecting the character of professional 
men—medica! or others. The “ doctor” in question may be 
® properly qualified practioner or am arrant quack for sny- 
thing we know. 

S. D.—The law as regards names, leaves it open te any 
one to assume any surname @esired ; but the Christian name 
must remain unchanged. The marriage would consequenily 
be legal if properly performed, and the children would be 
entitled to the property, 

L12z218 is willing to accept an eligible matrimonialofier. Is 
twenty-two years of age, of medium height, with brown 
eyes, and black hair, considered good-looking, aud of an 
affectionate di-position. (Ihe handwriting requires careful 
practice.) 

Francis, who is twenty years of age, medium height, with 
hazel eyes, considered very good-lookiug, is intellectual in 
tastes, and in a comfortable position, with good prospects, 
solicits @ matrimonial introduction to a lady who is affec- 
tionate and accomplished. Carte and particulars desired 
as & preliminary. 

Cusroms or tue Burtpmc Trave.—The case was James v. 
Wagstaff, an the plaintiff, a journeyman builder, sought to re- 
cover @ sum of 78. which bad been stopped as his share of 
some damage done to» sheet of plate glass. Plaintiff stated he 
was at work for defendant, and an accidentoccurred to a sheet 
of plate glass. Defendant assessed the damage at 2Is., and 
as there were three men on the job, stopped 7s. each. The 
other men submitted, but plaintiff refused. Defendant stated 
that he employed over one kundred men, and the rule of the 
shop was that when any gang of men did any damage, it was 
paid for amongstthem. Now, on the day of the accident plain- 
tiff. with two other men, was very busy with some sashes, 
one of which they allowed to drop upon the glass. The 
damage was 21s. and it was stopped in the usaal manner. 
Plaintiff denied that he was engaged with the other men. 
He was passing along, and one of the men, finding a sash 
too heavy for him, called plaintiif to assist him. This plain- 
tiff did, and the sash-line slipped, letting the sash fall upon a 
sheet of glass. As to the rule plaintiff knew nothing, nor 
had he been told anything about it. Defendant called his 
foreman, who said that the rale was well-known in the 
shop; and when the accident occurred he was called in and 
the matter settled. Each man laid it on the other. Plaintiff 
had always denied that he caused the accident, aud thought 
he could not be bound by the rule. The Judge considered 














quainted with its rules. they should 
Se oat aad ke ee est 
this action. Baad Lite rid) 
W. J. M.—At your age, we should say the prospect of be- 
. wen ‘eh ig eid. 


present 
obtaining a better position, for everything in this. world dors 
not grvert on excellence of handwriting. Yours is pretty 
goo : 


Eure Sz. Cire would be happy to obtath ‘a mattimonial 
introduction to a gentleman of derk complexion, and ftom 
five and twenty to thirty years of oge (me objection to a: 
widower). Is eighteen years of age, with dark zrey eyes, and’ 
brown hair; is thoroughly domesticated, and of a very lively 
and affectionate disposition. ¥ nT 

E. T. G.,, whe-is-twonty-twe-years of- ago, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, considered very good-looking, and respectably con- 
nected, wishes to correspond, With a view to —a 
with a young lady, respectably connected and thoroughly. 
domesticated. Cartes de visite’ tode exchanged as a prelim- 
inary. (Would be glad to hear from “Jessie May,” No. 123.) 

H. O. W.—An indelible black ink for writing on zinc may 
be made by taking 30 i f sal in, 





ts of digris, 30 of sal: in, 
8 of lampblack, 8 of gum-arabic, ana 300 of water. Dissolve 
the gum in water, and pour it ovorthe other ingredients, 
well mixed and reduced to a powder, A quill pea should be 
used for writing. ) 

CLOUDS. 


A cloud upon the sky! nH 
Flowers close their cups, the butterfly his wing, 
The restless birds all conse at onee to sing; 

The shivering leaves foretell a shower is'nigh: 
Let the grey evening darken into night, 
To-morrow’s sun will shine more bright— 

Such clouds as this pass by. ‘ 


A cloud upon the brow! 
A palsy of the thought, so free before, 
A sense of effort, never known of yore, 
A sudden change twixt yesterday and now— 
If we would scan it, it eludes the sight, 
And yet our spirit owns.its subsle, might— 
Will this cloud pass, and how? 


A cloud upon the heart! 

What pleased so late, has lost its charm to-day; 
The trust undoubting seems misplaced and beld, 
Tae kindly words sound distant, harsh, and cold— 

The form remains, the life has passed away. 
Each shrouded spirit acts its’former part, 
Smile still meets smile, but heart is far from heart— 

. Will this cloud e’er depart ?: y 


What wrought the clouds we mourn ? > 
Was it some truth outspokes, love should hide? i 
Some want of reverence, in a playful mood— is 
Some thought contided, and not understoud— Le i 
Some chill to feeling, or some stroke to pride? 
Enough—they've risen: grief and tears are vain ; 
Afver the darkness and tie bursts of rain, 
Such clouds as these return! , 


A. M.—The derivation of the term cameo is a great puzzle 
to. etymologists. In all probability it comes through the 
Latin form camahutum, from “ " the Arabic for a 
talismanic engraved stone. Cameo is the Italian form of the 
word, which in French is camayieu as’ it formerly was in 
English. 

IncygpuLtty.—There is no doubt that it is quite possible ta 
split a diamond ; the gem being in point of fact composed of 
infinitely thin layers, deposited one over the ,other in direp- 
tions parallel to the faces of the original crystal, nothing is 
easier than to split it by a blow with a knife'in the direction 
of these laminations. 

Veritas wishes to correspond with a young lady with a 
view to matrimeny. Is twenty-seven years of age, 5 ft 
6 in. in height, ‘and considered good-looking, was iately 
master in a public school, is at present engaged in private 
tuition, atid cam command a fair inceme. Cartes to be ex- 
changed. 

Karu, & widow, thirty-four years of age, of medium height, 
with durk hair, blue eyes, ag an affectionate and 
lively Cisposition, and energetic mind, is thoroughly “omep- 
ticated and # lover of dorhestic happiness, would like to corre- 
spond matrimonially with @ respectable tradesman, who 
should be rather tall, and of gentlemanly appegrance, be of 
temperate habits, and a Protestant. 

L. C. B. Y.—The difference between a “midshipman”, in 
the Royal Navy and an “apprentice” in the hant ser- 
vice, is a difference of terms ratherthan of fact ; for although 
the former is chiefly trained to become an officer in com- 
mand of a crew, whilst the duties of the latter belong more 
to the working of the ship, both undergo a course of appren- 
ticeship in order to become sailors. 

Maes, who is of medinm height and good-looking, with 
brown hair, beard and moustache, deep bluish grey eyes, and 
bas received a continental education, would be glad te corre- 
spond muatrimonially with a lady under thirty years of age, 
who is passable looking, of good ‘p and some means. 
cw mle be pleased to obtain @ response from “Annie,” 
No. 122) 

D. E. F.—The change in the surname wonld not render 
the first marriage invalid, as; surnames may be changed or 
assumed at anybody's will. The second marriage in the 
changed name would, therefore, be quite legal; and conse- 
quently the third marriage whilst the second husband was 
living is, according to law; no marriage at all. The second 
husband can claim his wife on coming to England should he 
think proper; and certainly can obtatn a divorce. 

Anverre and La Bete.ftwo cousins, wish to corres: 
with eligible gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. “ An- 
nette” is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, with dark 
wavy hair, very prepossessing, cheerfal and accomplished, 
woukl make an excellent wife, and will have three hundred 
pounds on her marriage. “La Belle” is seventeen years of 
age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, withjight brown hair and hazel eyes, 





-| disposition, and thoroughly domesticated. 


| height, with dark hair and moustache, and has an incom 








TA. S.—There are several classes of cler': 
and you have not stated to which branch orc aly 





The clerks in and at home must 

tion in writing from Netie Gachaing 

and decimal fractions), eping by double > 
English composition, and g. Your bande 








is tolerably good, but would-be better if 
not qnite so large. the characters wen 
Auber OCourtxcy.=-We have given vario n ‘ 
proving the sponse. Mix flowers of salphar 9 ie 
uiilk, let stand for an hour or two tosettle, then taig aie 
milk (withont disturbing the subphur) and apply it ‘hy 
skia before washing. It willkeepthe skin soft coro” ™ 
complexion clear. Only s ¥ ® winegiassto), 
each Id. be madevat « time; and if prepani 
over night, with evening milk, the better. p 
M. E. B.—Phe_ is’ of Jorsey, G Aldern 
and Sark ip bat tors part of any Buglish cont Thetyy 
former ‘have: rate jurisdictions of their o~p (Aker 
ue) 




























and Sark being attached: to. the bailiwick’ o 

aod make thejn own laws for local government, Ths 
larger islands have each an independent form of re - 
tive government called the States, the legislative bod witch 
_— wee pee ttecrees, &€c., and a tribunal elds 

y. urt for the trial of e@uses and th ishment 
offences. sper ¥ 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

R. Evis anxious to hear farther from “B, M. B.” 

be happy jal yy we ve iy ting Bend wen 
LIVIA W most happy to correspond with « 

lite.” Is nineteen years of age, of fair compliigat he 

sparkling blue cyes, and has an income of £200 per 

Axice. R. is so mach with the description of 
“J. De Vv." that she Would like to hear further from him, 
and is willing to exchange cartes if required. 

Euta Lonsvare, who js twenty years of age, 5 ft Gin in 
height, 7 fair oa dace Pa dark trown hair and 
eyes, and would make a loving wile, would 
a rey with.“ Waleer M." > be hep 
, Exot, A. wishes to cor md. and exchai 
“Charles L.” Is nineteen renee of age, 5 ft sinh a 
has black hair, dark eyes, considered good looking, of cheerta 
























Y. E. is williugto correspond matrimonially with “HR 
M.” Is twenty-one years of age, of middle height and fair 
complexion, with dark hair and blue eyes, and is considered 
very good looking and aifectionate in disposition. 

Euma EF, will be happy to exchange cartes and com. 
spond matrimonially with “A. H.” Is seventeen years at 
age, 5 ft. 13 in, in height, has black hair and dark eyes,is 
Ma good-looking, thoroughly domesticated, and very lady. 

6, 













Joun Francts, will be pleased to correspond with ei 
* Alice” or. ** Hettie,” with a view to a cantroneniel a 
ment. Is, conside, to. be. good looking, being: six feet ia 








of £200 per annum. - 

G.. Ge D..who is 2 gentloman of independent mem, 
: would be mest happy to .cdr pond and exchange cars 
with, “Hettie,” with 3 view ‘pe matrimonial engagement | 
twenty-six ‘years of age, dark complexion, with dark 
brown hair. 

Carrin res to the wishes of either “H. BM" « 
'*D, AYR.” Ie-nearly twenty years of axe, 5 ft 5 in in 
height, with slight graceful figure, dark hair, soft bal 
eyes and fair complexion, and is considered to be pretty; 
is amfable in disposition, very domesticated, and respectable 

JZoxvs would be happy to open a matrimonial ‘orm. 
spondence with “Je: May.” Is twenty-three years of 
age, 5 {t. 10 in. in height, of dark complexiva, with beck 
curly hair, grey eyes, and sligat moustache; is very alle 
tionate, with striet principles, and holds a Goverament sp 



































pointment, Cartes exchauged if required. Thi 

Haney Hanny, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 10in An 
in ,height, of dark complexion, with hazel eyes, black Al 
whiskers and moustache, and considered rather handsom. An 
would be happy to correspoad matrimonially with “Letitis Cal 
Malvina.” Carve de visite req das @ preliminary. An 
hand-writing is tolerably good.) 

Hegeerr pe Wincriep desires to inform “The Ho re 
Mrs. H.” that he believes were born for each other, Hs as 
is thirty-two years of age, tall, good louking, and of s kial b the pr 
and hearty dis: ~is a-deseendant from some of the In al 





? 
oldest English noble families, and has a title conferted a 
the continént; has travelled much, and longs abore al 
things for o tender aad affectionate wife. 

J. W. Z would jlike to correspond cud exchange cats 
with “The Hon. Mrs. H.” with a view to a matrimodl 
engagement. Is twenty-eight years of age, 5 ft 5 init 
height, has dark hair and «whiskers, is considered gool 
looking, belongs to a respectable family, and has gool 
expectations, but through misfortune has not much money om the 
at present. ; i 

OCurrtes St. Geurce sends his compliments to “Lal 
Eya,” to whom he offers his hand and heart. “St Georg? 
is of good descent (Saxon royalty), is a clever amatei 
painter and sculptor, has travelled in France and Italy, 
tall, fair, loving, trae, and manly; is a member of! 
> eipames society, and probably will receive a long-contestel 

e. 
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As _ are sent to us voluntarily, authors should ret 
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is considered very pretty, is thoroughly domesticated, and 





Strand, by J. E, Gaivez 











